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Silver Jubilee of The Sign, the Holy Father, Pope 
staff and readers his special Apostolic benediction 
- August 1921—August 1946. es 











The Sign, 
Union City, N. J. 
August 1946. 
Dear Friend: 


Somebody has said that the Catholic Church is 
the richest merchant in the world but the poorest shop- 
keeper. We have treasures which people need and want, 
but we don't make a sufficient display of them. 

One of those good things too little known is 
THE SIGN magazine. During its twenty-five years of pub- 
lication, we have made a constant effort to improve it, 
so that today it stands in the front rank of American 
publications, whether religious or secular. 

In spite of this, THE SIGN is still unknown 
to many Catholics. It is difficult for us to reach 
them. Yet we wish to convince them that they should 
have THE SIGN in their homes, that they need it to keep 
abreast of the best Catholic thought on what is going 
on in the world today, that they would enjoy its well- 
written articles, stories, and features. 

That is why we got the idea of asking you to 
help us. That is why we are asking each of our sub- 
scribers to get us one—-we'll be satisfied with just 
one-—other subscriber in honor of our twenty-fifth 
birthday, which we are celebrating with this issue. 

Wouldn't it be grand if we doubled our circu- 
lation for our silver jubilee? We shall do it if every 
one of our subscribers gets us just one other sub- 
scriber. Won't you do it for us-—now, while you think 
of it? 

If you don't care to ask another to sub- 
scribe, perhaps you will send a subscription as a gift 
to a friend or relative—or forward us sufficient to 
send the magazine to one of the many foreign mission- 
aries in various parts of the world who would like to 
receive it. (The subscription price is $2.00, three 
years for $5.00, foreign $2.50.) 

By doing this, you will assist in spreading 
the good work of the Catholic press, help the missions 
we support in China, and bring the benefit of pleasant 
and beneficial reading to another. 

Many have already sent us their birthday gift 
of a new subscription; to them, our heartfelt grati- 
tude. To all our readers, an assurance of prayers for 
God's blessing. 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


bak, BrakecP 


(Business Manager) 
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Ask to see the new Kenedy Edition of 


THE HOLY BIBLE 





Letters received from foreign Missions 
and from out-of-the-way English speak- 
ing colonies speak of the need they have 
for the Douay Bible. A native of Africa, 
seldom visited by a Catholic Priest, 
writes, “Christianity without a Bible is 
like a farmer without his hoe.” Yet here 
in civilized America, with over 23,000,000 
Catholics, the Bible is still not in every 
home. 











The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 


now on display begged the Catholic people to read the 
at olf etevres whare HOLY BIBLE. “We hope,” they said, 
: “that no family can be found amongst 
Catholic books are sold us without a correct version of the Holy 
, ae . , ’ P Scriptures.” (Pastoral Letter of the 
This new edition is available in nine Archbisl d Bish f the United 
different styles of binding, priced at eS ae ae oe ae eran 
$2.50 without illustrations. With illus- States. ) 
trations by Gustave Doré at $3.50, $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, and $8.00; and a De Luxe * 


Edition on very thin, flexible paper at 
$9.00, $10.00 and $12.00. 














THE BIBLE FOR THE CATHOLIC HOME 


| Write your dealer for the booklet 
| ‘‘Why Catholics Should Read the Bible,”’’ 
. or to the Publishers. 


| P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
Publishers 


12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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SHEED & WARD 
CONGRATULATE 


THE 
SIGN 


on their twenty-fifth 
birthday and wish them 
all happiness for the 
future. 


Ard if, to any of our 
readers, the mere men- 
tion of the word future 
evokes a vision of dark- 
ness shot with the weird 
light of exploding atoms, 
we suggest the reading 
of 


GOD & THE ATOM 
by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox 
($2.00) 


“After reading which" 
says Myles Connelly “it 
is comforting to report 
God is still ahead of the 
Atom." 


So, without irony, we 


wish The Sign 


MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS OF 
THE DAY 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Our Silver Jubilee 


WItH the present issue, THE SIGN celebrates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. Twenty-tive 
years is not a long life for a publication, but it affords 
sufficient time for a magazine to carve a niche for 
itself in the field of contemporary periodical literature, 
to develop a distinctive personality and appearance, 
to demonstrate whether it has satisfied the particular 
need that called it into existence. 

It is appropriate on the occasion of a silver jubilee 
to glance backward and forward, to take one’s bear- 
ings to discover if one is still following faithfully the 
charted course. We feel old enough not to be accused 
of callow youthfulness for looking confidently into the 
future, and young enough not to be accused of senile 


,dreamings for reminiscing concerning the past. 


The Passionist Fathers founded THE SIGN in 1921. 
Its first office of publication was a room in the base- 
ment of St. Michael’s Monastery in Union City. A few 
thousand copies of the first issue were printed. Sev- 
eral months later, the Passionist Fathers were as- 
signed a mission far in the interior of China, and 
THE SIGN, hardly out of its swaddling clothes, was 
given the task of collecting the funds necessary for 
this new endeavor. Progress was rapid, and in 1925 
a building was constructed to house the publication 
offices of the magazine and the headquarters of the 
mission bureau. 


WHILE the beginnings of THE SIGN were lowly, the 
vision of its founders was high. They saw a need and 
determined to fill it. They saw beyond the cramped 
quarters, the pitifully inadequate resources, the 
meager equipment, the lack of experience, the com- 
plaints that here was “another religious magazine” 
to clutter an already surfeited market. 

In a statement of purpose on the first page of the 
first issue, the editors declared: 

“With this issue of THE SIGN, the Passionist 
Fathers present to American Catholics a new monthly 
magazine. It is their ambition to publish a periodical 
which, both in physical make-up and intellectual con- 
tent, will be worthy of the interested approval of its 
actual and prospective readers. THE SIGN, in com- 
mon with other Catholic publications, purposes to 
disseminate truth; to combat the thousand and one 
errors confronting Catholics at every turn; to interpret 
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from a Catholic viewpoint significant current events; 
to offset, in some measure, the pernicious influences 
of the lurid secular press. 

“To this end, it publishes instructive expositions of 
the doctrines of Holy Church, pertinent articles on 
present-day issues, live discussions of industrial, 
social, and economic questions, refreshing and whole- 
some literary entertainment.” 


WHETHER that pledge has been fulfilled we must 
leave to the judgment of our readers. Of this we can 
be sure, that neither labor nor expense has been 
spared in an effort to realize the aims of those who 
founded THE SIGN. 

Space does not permit us to list the many Passion- 
ists who labored in founding THE SIGN and in its 
publication during twenty-five years. Three whose 
work was outstanding deserve special notice: Fathers 
Harold Purcell, Silvan Latour, and Theophane Ma- 
guire. Others could well be mentioned, but all will 
agree that whatever success the magazine has had is 
due to the co-operative effort of many Passionists 
rather than to individual effort. 

So, too, it would be impossible to list the many 
bishops, priests, and lay people without whose assist- 
ance THE SIGN would have died a-borning. It is our 
earnest prayer that their names be listed in the Book 
of Life that God may reward their goodness. 

Lack of space, due in large measure to the con- 
tinuing shortage of paper, has made us limit publica- 
tion of letters of congratulation to those received from 
the President and from Cardinals and Archbishops. 
We regret this necessity and assure our many friends 
of our deep appreciation of their messages of good 
will and good wishes. 

As to the future, we assure our readers that there 
will be no slackening of effort to make THE SIGN an 
ever more effective weapon in the war of ideas which 
is waged so fiercely today, no weakening of our de- 
termination to achieve and even surpass the high and 
difficult objective which its founders set for it twenty- 


' five years ago. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


9339 Massachusells Avenue 
Washington 8, DC. 





June 1, 1946 


Reverend Ralph Gorman, C. P., 
Editor, THE SIGN, 
Union City, New Jersey. 


Reverend and dear Father: 

I am indeed pleased to inform you that on 
this auspicious occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the foun- 
dation of THE SIGN, our Most Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
has very graciously deigned to impart to you, as Editor, to 
all the Fathers who co-operate with you, to all who co-op- 
erate in the production of the magazine, and to all the 
readers, his spectal Apostolic Benediction. As I convey to 
you this august message of the Sovereign Pontiff, I wish to 
assure you likewise of my own personal congratulations and 
good wishes for the splendid work accomplished by THE SIGN 
in the first quarter-century of its existence, while I 
formulate the best of good wishes for its continued success 
and an ever increasingly fruitful apostolate. Of all these 
goou things may the Blessing of the Vicar of Christ be both 
harbinger and pledge. 


With renewed felicitations and with senti- 
ments of esteem and every best wish, I remain 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 13th, 1946 


My Dear Father Gorman: 

My warm congratulations to 
you and your colleagues on THE 
SIGN'S birthday! I understand the 
age is twenty-five. Twenty-five is 
a fortunate age in the life of a 
person or an institution; the for- 
mative years are behind, and years 
of fruitful service lie ahead. 

The use which THE SIGN has 
made of its opportunities during 
its quarter-century of life af- 
fords a happy augury for its fu- 
ture , 


Very sincerely yours. 





The Reverend Ralph Gorman, C. P., 
Editor, 

THE SIGN, 

Union City, 

New Jersey. 
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Cardinal’s Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editors of THE SIGN: 

It is a pleasure to join the many other friends of 
THE SIGN in offering congratulations on the occa- 
sion of the Silver Jubilee of its first issue. 

Because the Catholic Press is one of the most 
effective means of enlightening Catholics, of making 
known to non-Catholics the doctrine of Christ, and 
of combating indecent literature, and because THE 
SIGN has, during the last twenty-five years, been 
an outstanding publication along this line, I pray 
God that it may continue to uphold, as hitherto, 
the highest ideals of the Catholic Press. 

With my personal best wishes for uninterrupted 
success, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
+ Denis Cardinal Dougherty 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 





OX Pw, 


Religious News Service 








Portrait by A. Muller-Ury 


Cardinal’s Residence, 
New York, N. Y. 
Editors of THE SIGN: 

Heartfelt congratulations to THE 
SIGN and to all who have been a 
part of its twenty-five years of serv- 
ice to the cause of truth and charity. 

With prayerful wishes for its con- 
tinued prosperity, I am 

Devotedly yours in Christ, 
+ Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 
Feast of the Sacred Heart 





The Cardinal’s Residence, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Editors of THE SIGN: 

The August issue of THE SIGN will give the 
very many who have known and appreciated it 
since its beginning, twenty-five years ago, an oppor- 
tunity to congratulate and thank its editor and 
staff. You undertook giving us a Catholic periodical 
which would do a special, distinctive work in the 
Apostolate of the Catholic Press. THE SIGN is 
today recognized and appreciated for its worth. Its 
readers consider it the answer to real needs. I con- 
gratulate you and beg God to bless you and your 
work. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


+ Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
Archbishop of Chicago 
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Archbishop Byrne 
Santa Fe 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 
SANTA FE, NEw Mexico. 
EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

THe SIGN merits an_ international 
tribute of praise and gratitude upon its 
completion of a quarter of a century of 
notable service to Holy Mother Church. 

We extend our congratulations to 
those currently of the staff and to those 
of earlier days who set the high stand- 
ards of magazine journalism which have 
brought to your distinguished publica- 
tion an appreciative readership. 

Particularly we have noted over the 
years, your appeal to the wide variety 
of readers through your wholesome fic- 
tion and special departmenis, together 
with the able editorial treatment of the 
more serious themes; summed up, they 
combine to form an excellent Catholic 
publication. 

May your success grow greater. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
*k Epwin V. ByrNE 
Archbishop of Santa Fe 


ARCHBISHOP’s HOUusE, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Few Catholic periodicals are as well- 
meriting of our enthusiastic approba- 
tion as THE SicN. For twenty-five years 
of its existence it has diffused the salty 
savor of sound Catholic doctrine, and 
generated the warmth and light of the 


Archbishop Cantwell 
Los Angeles 


Archbishop Curley 
Baltimore 


Catholic way of life. It has been a veri- , 


table sign-post along the way that leads 
to our everlasting Home-Country. 

This is as it should be. The Passionist 
Fathers who direct the destinies of THE 
Sicn are a mighty force for good in the 
universal life of the Church, and for the 
glory of the Cross of Christ. 

May God bless and prosper them in 
all their ways. 

Very devotedly yours, 

* JOHN J. CANTWELL 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

To the Editor and to all the other 
members of the Staff, I send my warmest 
congratulations on the Silver Jubilee of 
your splendid magazine, THE SIGN. 

In my reading years, I kept THE S1GN 
beside me and I read every copy of it 
during its years of existence up to May 
5th, 1945. Frankly, I will admit that 
when the present condition of my sight 
made reading impossible, I had a deep 
sense of regret that I could no longer 
enjoy THE SIGN. However, God’s will be 
done. The magazine is, without any 
question, one of the finest monthly pub- 
lications in the English language. I en- 
joyed it thoroughly as I went through 
its pages from the well-documented 
articles which appeared in the front 


Archbishop Cushing 
Boston 





Archbishop Walsh 
Newark 


pages to the fetching stories of the Mis- 
sions and the Questions and Answers 
which brought information to your 
many readers. 

I hope God will continue to bless you 
and your co-workers and make THE SIGN 
greater and well worthy of the earnest 
devotion of your thousands and thou- 
sands of subscribers. 

To you and to all those who are in- 
terested in THE Sicn, I send my humble 
blessing and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
*k MICHAEL J. CURLEY 
Archbishop of Balt. and Washington 


ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, 
BRIGHTON, MaAss. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It is good to join the friends of THE 
SicN Magazine in congratulations on its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Tue Sicn has gone far in a quarter 
century. It is modern but true to the 
highest traditions; it is scintillating but 
sound. It has made available to the 
Catholic reading public the most ac- 
curate of information from the best of 
writers. 

I gladly join your well wishers and I 
ask God’s blessing on your apostolate. 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 

+ R. J. CusHine 
Archbishop. of Boston 
(Continued on page 77) 





Archbishop M’Nicholas 
Cincinnati 
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Archbishop Mitty 
San Francisco 


Archbishop Murray 
St. Paul 


Archbishop Ritter 
Indianapolis 


Archbishop Rohlman 
Dubuque 
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> Paul Mallon first attained fame when 
he published two secret Senate roll calls 
in 1929 with the result that secret Sen- 
ute sessions for consideration of nom- 
ination to federal office were abolished. 
The author of the syndicated column, 
“News Behind the News,” attended the 
University of Louisville and Notre. 
Dame. » Daniel Sargent, himself a 
graduate of Harvard, was on the faculty 
there until 1946. A convert from Uni- 
tarianism, he has written many books, 
among them Our 
Land and Our Lady, 
Thomas More; All 
the Day Long. He has 
also published several 
volumes of poetry. 
> Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before he 
entered government 
service, waS a news- 
paperman in New 
Mexico and the own- 
er of an _ insurance 
business. He was a 
member of Congress 
from 1941 until 1943. 
> Jessica Powers is 
the secular name of 
1 cloistered nun. She 
is a native of Mauston, 
Wisconsin. Her poetry has been widely 
icclaimed. Her first volume of verse was 
The Lantern Burns, published in 1939. 
> Jesse Stuart, of Taps for Private Tus- 
sie fame, was born in the Kentucky of 
which he writes so well. His short stories 
have appeared in Harper's, Collier’s, 
The Yale Review, etc., and in various 
anthologies. Among his books are Mon- 
crel Mettle, Head 'O’W-Hallow, and 
Trees of Heaven. A muscular. six-footer 
weighing over two hundred pounds, he 
served in the Navy during the war. 
> H. G. Quaritch 
Wales was educated at 
Charterhouse School 
and Queen’s College, 








Anderson 


Cambridge. He - did 
further postgraduate 
work at the London 


School: of Oriental 
Studies. His time since 
1924 has been spent 
largely in the Far 
East. He is the author of Years of Blind- 
ness. ® Eugene Lyons, former Editor of 
imerican Mercury for five years, is well 
known as a specialist on Soviet affairs 
ind Communist policies. He is the 
author of Assignment in Utopia, The 
Red Decade, etc. From 1928 to 1934 he 
resided in Russia as correspondent for 
the United Press. ® Rev. Wilfrid Par- 





Wales 


sons, S.J., Editor of America from 1925 — 


to 1936, was born in Philadelphia. He 
studied at Louvain and Gregorian Uni- 
versity, Rome. After 1936 he took over 
the chair of political science at George- 


. Zumbro_rivers—described by 











li 
town. Since 1940 he has been Professor 
of Political Science at Catholic Univer- 
sity. ® Abigail Quigley McCarthy is Pro- 
fessor of English at the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. She was 
born and brought up in the old, beauti- 
ful part of Minnesota which is so little 
known outside of the state itself—the 
river “bottom” and bluff country of the 
Mississippi, the Chippewa, and the 
Mark 
Twain and Thoreau. > Rev. Fidelis 
Rice, C.P., is a native of Maine. He 
studied Sacred Scripture in Rome and 
after his return to the United States 
played a large part in the Laywomen’s 
Retreat Movement. » John B. Ken- 
nedy, radio commentator, was born in 
Quebec and educated in Canada, Eng- 
land, and the United States. He was a 
correspondent in the last war and was 
associated with Herbert Hoover in 
relief work. In 1921 
he founded Columbia. 
For many years he was 
Managing Editor of 
Collier's. ® Don Luigi 
Sturzo is the founder 
of the Popular (Chris- 
tian Democratic) Party 
in Italy. His career has 
been one of social 
activity for the benefit 
cf workers and peasants in his native 
land. He served for many years in the 
successive offices of Mayor of Caltagi- 
rone, Provincial: Councilor of Catania, 
and Vice President of the Association 
of Italian Communes. He was also Gen- 
eral Secretary of Catholic Action in 
Italy. » Clifford J. Laube, a newspaper- 
man by profession and a poet by avoca- 
tion, is a frequent contributor to Cath- 
clic periodicals and to the secular press. 
He started out. as a printer’s apprentice 
in Colorado, later serving in the legis- 
lature of that state at Denver. He is now 
Telegraph Editor of the New York 
Times. ® Robert Lowry comes from 
Gincinnati, Ohio, and now lives in 
Brooklyn. Despite his three years and 
three months service in the U.S. Army, 
two years of which were spent overseas, 
he has two novels being published, one 
this fall, one next spring. His short 
stories have appeared in Mademoiselle, 
Story, Harvard Advocate, Rocky Moun- 
tain Review, etc. One of them has been 
selected for Cross Section 1946. ® Oscar 
Fraley switched from news réporter to 
sports writer four years ago and has 
covered every major sports event since 
then. He conducts the daily United 
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Press syndicated column, “Today's Sports 
Parade,” which reaches some four mil- 
lion readers. He has written for Liberty, 
True, and many other magazines. 
» Eddie Doherty is a Chicago news. 
paperman on the staff of the Chicago 
Sun. Formerly a feature writer for Lib- 
erty, his writing has appeared in many 
national magazines. He is the author of 
Gall and Honey and Splendor of Sorrow. 
> Rev. Marcellus White, C.P., has been 
a missionary in China for the past eleven 
years. Born in Waltham, Mass., he went 
to China shortly after his ordination. 
During the war years he served as con- 
tract chaplain at the U.S. Army air base 
in Chihkiang, China. » Katherine Bur. 
ton has written many books — Sorrow 
Built a Bridge, No Shadow of Turning, 
According to the Pattern, etc. A con- 
vert, her first writing as a Catholic was 
for THe Sicn. She was Associate Editor 
of McCall’s Magazine and Redbook. 
> Jerry Cotter has 
had a varied writing 
career since leaving 
Columbia in 1935— 
from supplying sales 
adjectives for Mary 
Margaret McBride, 
Lowell Thomas, and 
Adelaide Hawley, to 
several hundred fea- 
ture articles and short 
stories. He also has had a triple capacity 
in radio as commentator-writer-producer 
with more than 500 shows on over 30 
stations to his credit. ® Harry Sylvester, 
whose recent novel Dayspring was a best 
seller, is a Notre Dame man. Born in 
Brooklyn, he worked for various publi- 
cations, including the New York Evening 
Post and the New York Herald Tribune. 
He has published about 125 short stories, 
appearing in the old Scribner’s, Story, 
Collier's, the Saturday Evening Post, 
etc. His work has been included in 
several anthologies—three times in the 











Burton 


- O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories. 


> Rev. John S. Kennedy is Associate 
Editor of the Catholic 
Transcript, Hartford. 
He has earned the 
reputation of being 
one of the outstand- 
ing literary critics of 
today. » Brassil Fitz- 
gerald attended Bos- 
ton College, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and 
Stamford; taught fic- 
tion writing at the 
University of Mon- 
tana. In 1933 he re- 
signed from teaching 
to do free-lancing. His 
writing has appeared 
in America, the Catho- 
lic World, Extension, 
Columbia, the Atlan- 
tic, the American 
Magazine, etc. 
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Acme 
Artist Ruffolo with painting of St. Frances Cabrini. Italian 
born, lover of America’s immigrants, citizen of the U.S.A., 
Mother Cabrini is a symbol of true internationalism. 


Acme 
There’s still plenty of hunger around the world—800,- 
000,000 in the grip of famine. Every 5 seconds someone 
dies of starvation. Her dinner? Half a potato in soup. 
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ACT ann COMMENT 


And 


In Print 


Out of the welter of bickerings over OPA one thing has 
become profusely evident: those who have crusaded for 
abolition of price control really want inflation. They really 
want big price increases. They 
really lust for big profits. And 
the ones who have lobbied 
most vociferously, most subtly, 
most effectively are not the 
ones who suffered. most under OPA. Although he muttered 
and sometimes yowled, it was not the little business man— 
your corner grocer, your local meat dealer, or the fruit 
stand owner down the block—that descended on Washington 
to blast Chester Bowles and all his works. It was not the 
little fellow, who was pinched between ceiling prices and 
black markets, who flooded the mails with expensive anti- 
OPA pamphlets and deluged editors’ desks with mimeo- 
graphed releases. No, it was big business, already doing 
nicely in regard to profits. And the motive behind it all 
surely was nothing so noble as the rescue of little businesses 
strewn helplessly across the land. 

And so there is confusion. Small farmers, small whole- 
salers, small shops play the NAM’s game. On with inflation! 
Let it come, so long as there is a free market and free com- 
petition and good profits. It is the old perversity in human 
nature that wants to have its cake and eat it. Caught be- 
tween two fires, we as consumers, as buyers, want to have 
price control; as producers, as sellers, we want to have the 
lid off. 

This was brought out rather typically in a dispatch by 
James Reston to the New York Times from the Midwest 
where anti-OPA sentiment was strongest. In Hutchinson, 
Kansas, he met a farmer. Their conversation went like this: 

“Farmer: Well, young man, what’s new Down East? 

Reporter: OPA’s dead. 

Farmer: That’s fine. Now we can get more for our wheat 
and meat. 

Reporter: Yes, but the President says you'll probably have 
to pay more for what you buy. Maybe $225 more for cars 
and 13 per cent more for farm machinery. 

Farmer: They can’t do that to us. Prices are too high 
already. What we want is price control on what we buy and 
no price control on what we sell. 

Reporter: That’s what labor wants: price control on your 
wheat and no price control on their wages. Same with indus- 
trial management: price control on labor’s wages and your 
wheat but no price control on its products.” 

Maybe it was a mythical farmer, but the point is clear. 
What does not seem to be so evident to Americans with 
modest business enterprises is that after every boom there 
comes a bust, and it is always the small fellow who loses out. 

The little fellows néeded relief, needed it badly in all 
too many cases. But instead of bringing pressure on Congress 
to enact a more equitable OPA law, we submit that they 
made a sad mistake in echoing the tunes the NAM and big 


The Piper Must 
Be Paid 
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Celebration in Belgrade. Seventy tanks rolled by Tito’s re- 
viewing stand. Not a nice neighbor for the “Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste.” If internationalized, it may be Danzig II. 
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China—typical soldiers of Communist New Fourth Army. 
Typical also is the squalor that comes when money goes 
for arms. Note modern equipment, contrast lack of shoes. 


; International 
Benedetto Croce, left-wing favorite, greets President de 
Nicola. Italy’s republic proves that the people know what 
they want. In disputed areas the people should be heard. 
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business played. The piper is playing the tune, and the sun 
is shining for vendors. But tomorrow the piper will have to 
be paid. And the skies may be gray indeed. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the drive against all price control, 
another drive went into full momentum in Washington, the 
drive to make all strikes illegal. The pattern becomes quite 
distinct. The one thing that 

mars the profit horizon for 
~ wo ae large corporations is not the 
much-publicized danger of a 
buyers’ strike. It is a new series 
of strikes by organized labor for higher wages. And it is not 
an idle fear. If short-run pressures on prices are allowed to 
develop into a sharp upward swing in food and clothing 
prices, then the labor front will go into action to preserve 
its standard of living. 

The Department of Labor made a sampling of ninety-nine 
wage contracts. Its Bureau of Statistics found that seventy- 
one of these key contracts contain clauses that permit renego- 
tiation during the life of the contract when there has been a 
change in the cost of living. These seventy-one agreements 
sampled cover about 1,136,000 workers directly; however, 
they are model contracts, and are generally considered to set 
the standards within their various fields. Consequently, mil- 
lions of other wage earners can legitimately bargain for 
higher wages to offset increase in prices. And that brings up 
the prospect of strikes. It would have been a fine thing from 
the viewpoint of corporate interests were there a no-strike 
law. For as matters stand now, further wage rises will mean 
further price rises. Then more strikes, and the merry-go- 
round finally breaks down. For productive costs become pro- 
hibitive, unemployment becomes epidemic, and _ invested 
wealth comes tumbling down in value. 

That this is not so much dreary prophecy is borne out by 
the fact that right now, with the cost of living going up, the 
middle class and the working class have not such large savings 
tucked away that they can be tided over an inflation period 
without any increase in income. About fourteen million 
families, 24 per cent of the nation’s total, have no savings at 
all. The top 10 per cent of the population holds 60 per cent 
of the savings. In fact, the bottom 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion holds a relatively meager part of the accumulated 
monetary wealth. 

It should be evident from this that those who cry free 
competition, let prices go up, everything will soon settle back 
to normal, are gambling with disaster. 


Wuart is the solution to this problem of inflation? There are 
but two alternatives. Either the state steps in and regiments 
the economy, not as an emergency measure, but as a long- 
range program for the com- 

mon good, or the industrialists 

peering et oa themselves clean up shop. That 
means taking cognizance that 

the three component parts of 

modern enterprise—capital, management, and labor—are 
each entitled to an equitable share in the profits.-Much has 
been written about the greed of labor in trying to get higher 
wages. Much fun has been poked at the naiveté of those who 
maintained that industry could grant wage increases from 
existing profit margins without raising prices. But it is about 
time that more was written about the greed of those who 
under the pretext of a free economy boost up prices, seek 
antistrike legislation, and pyramid profits while the standard 
of living sinks for the many. It is a shortsighted policy at best 
and against elemental principles of social justice at worst. 
Unless American industry chooses to curb its propensities 
toward well-nigh unbridled greed, then the pressure for a 
planned economy will surge beyond control. It is happening 





elsewhere and well may happen here. 
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Last MONTH some hundred theologians gathered in New 
York City and founded a new society—The Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America. One of the new society’s aims is 
to promote discussion of cur- 
rent moral problems. In the 
course of their two-day confer- 
ence, these learned men 
thought it worth their while to 
review the theological teaching contained in Pope Pius XII's 
encyclical on the Church as Christ’s Mystical Body. 

Not only theologians, but all thoughtful Catholics are con- 
cerned about the many intricate and somewhag depressing 
problems currently besetting mankind. We all know that we 
are living in a messy era. With one war scarcely out of the 
way, we hear talk about what the next one will be like. We 
plow through wordy accounts of Foreign Ministers’ meetings 
and UN sessions, only to find the road to peace blocked by 
unprincipled selfishness, artful dodging of issues, and large 
nation insistence on repeating old mistakes. We worry about 
riots in Trieste, pogroms in Poland and Palestine, iron 
regimes in the Balkans, bread and soup lines all over the 
world, and high prices, evictions, and the prospect of a new 
strike epidemic at home. And while we bemoan the world’s 
misery and wilt under a heavy feeling of futility, we uncon 
sciously conclude that there is nothing we can do about it all 

Here is where we can afford to take a tip from the theo 
logians and dip into the Pope’s encyclical for guidance. That 
encyclical is three years old. It was written when the Vicar ol 
Christ was watching his children kill one another in the 
deadliest of wars. At that time he said: “There never was a 
time . . . when the salvation of souls did not impose on all 
the duty of associating their sufferings with the torments ol 
Our Divine Redeemer. But today that duty is clearer than 
ever when a gigantic conflict has set almost the whole world 
on fire, and leaves in its wake so much death, so much misery, 
so much sorrow.” If today in every corner of the world evil 
seems to be triumphing over righteousness and confusion dis- 
placing order, such a situation challenges every Christian as 
a co-operator with Christ in the redemption of the world. 


Let’s Listen 
To Pius XII 


Tue Hoty FATHER set forth God’s redemptive plan with 
admirable conciseness and clarity: “Dying on the cross, He 
(Christ) left to His Church the immense treasury of the Re- 
demption; toward this she con- 
tributed nothing. But when 
those graces come to be dis- 
tributed, not only does He 
share this task of sanctification 
with His Church, but He wants it in a way to be due to her 
action.” To make Christ's death accomplish what it is meant 
to accomplish in 1946, depends on the Church's action. This 
action isn’t confined just to the teaching of the Pope and the 
bishops, the preaching and sacramental ministry of priests. 
The Church whose action must save the world includes the 
mother who worries about her child’s sickness; the laborer 
who has to walk in a picket line on rainy days; the young 
couple who struggle valiantly to keep their married life noble 
despite sophisticated opposition from their friends; the ex-G] 
who has lost an arm or a leg and still keeps bitterness out of 
his heart; the lonely girl who can’t find a suitable husband; 
and the sorry girl who has found the wrong one and regret- 
fully makes the best of a bad situation. These and countless 
others like them are the Church and they don’t have to be in 
council chambers to be working for world peace. 

Every Christian’s life has repercussions, for good or ill, 
upon present-day conditions all over the world. Only God's 
grace can lift humanity out of its postwar chaos, and, as the 
Holy Father said when addressing all the faithful, “the 
amount of grace to be given depends in no small part also 
on our good deeds; they draw to the souls of men that ready 
flow of heavenly gifts granted by God.” 
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Wanted: Everyhbody’s 
Co-operation 
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Bernard Baruch with Senator Brien McMahon, Chairman 
of Senate Atomic Enérgy Committee. They are dead right 
—no surrender of atomic information if veto power stands. 
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A turnout for Italy. The Paris meeting treated her roughly. 


Reparations: $100,000,000 to Russia; disputed territory: 
86% to Yugoslavia. Yet Italy fought on our side. Remember? 
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_ International 
Pres. Peron explained new Soviet-Argentine relations at 


press conference, significantly shook hands only with 
Tass reporter. Belatedly, the U.S. revamps its attitude. 
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European 


French nuns voted against the constitution. They went 


t 
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o the polls anxious to protect the Christian home. The 
’ope wants women to take their political duties seriously. 
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Seven of the Army’s crack 442nd Regimental Conabat team 
—all Nisei-which arrived in the States last month. The 
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country gives them honor. Will it give them tolerance? 


Mii 


Freedom is wonderful! Rumania’s King Michael makes 
laudatory speech at unveiling of monument “The Soviet 
Soldier.” On right, Russia’s Tolbukin makes sure it's praise. 








So current problems are everybody's problems; and not the 
least important element in their solution is an intensification 
of good living by those of us who, perhaps, read the paper 
confusedly, shake our heads in bewilderment, and wish we 
could do something to straighten out the mess. That is what 
Pius XII had in mind when he wrote: “Today imposes with 
particular stress on everyone the duty to flee the vices and 
blandishments of the world, and to renounce unrestrained 
pleasures of the body and that worldly frivolity and vanity 
which contribute nothing to the Christian formation of the 
soul.” 


It TAKES courage nowadays for even a Pope to talk about the 
advisability of restraining bodily pleasures. If there is one 
outstanding characteristic of our culture, it is our love of, or 
better, perhaps, our pampering 
w - of, our bodies. Nine-tenths of 
eesen Srom modern advertising bombards 
Gur Lady us with ciaciabaner on how to 
make them more shapely, more 
attractive, more fragrant, and, above all, more comfortable. 
It is not surprising, consequently, that every once in a while 
some learned professor diagnoses the penitential spirit of a 
fervent Christian ascetic like St. Francis and comes up with 
another proof that all the saints were neurotics and Christian 
asceticism just a morbid misunderstanding of such perfectly 
good things as beauty, comfort, and human passion. 

Each: year during the month of August, Catholics all over 
the world brand this contention a lie. On the fifteenth of the 
month they pour out their thanks to God because the most 
beautiful womanly body that ever walked this earth is today 
gracing the halls of Heaven. Our Lady’s Assumption, or the 
taking up of her body into heaven, is a tender gesture of 
divine gallantry. That chaste body which had lovingly housed 
the Incarnate Son of God could never be allowed to endure 
the humiliations of the grave. Those motherly hands which 
had combed the hair of a little Boy eager, like other little 
boys, to run out into the fields for play; those lips which 
reluctantly kissed a young Missionary good-by one day as He 
left home for His work among men; those searching eyes 
which looked so meaningfully into the bloodshot eyes of a 
Saviour dying for the men who were killing Him; these were 
too sacred and too beautiful for earth and its decay. So God 
took Mary’s body to Heaven where it belonged. Yet Mary's 
body is prized by God and heaven’s courtiers, not primarily 
for its beauty or its loveliness, but, above all, because it is the 
loyal companion of what is much lovelier still—her immacu- 
late soul. 

If a Christian ascetic has ever despised his body (and 
perhaps some of them have), in that one respect at least he 
ceased to be Christian. No balanced mind harbors a grudge 
against beauty or denies the desirability of comfort. The 
body's beauty and comfort are grand, as long as they help it 
to be a loyal companion of the soul or to lead others heaven- 
ward. Normally it will help a man’s soul if he comes home 
from work and finds his wife dressed attractively, his children 
clean, and his home comfortable. The trouble in our day is 
that the body is dislodging the soul from its place of pre- 
eminence. A man with a sturdy physique will be esteemed 
more highly than a man with a pure mind. Even personality 
is often expressed solely in terms of bodily endowments. The 
timbre of a singing star’s voice or the contours of a movie 
queen’s body will so overshadow all other elements in their 
personalities that the man becomes identified solely with his 
voice and the woman with her shapeliness. And amidst all 
our hero worship, there is scarcely a thought about whether 
the man’s voice or the woman’s shapeliness help either the 
stars themselves or their clientele to save their souls. Yet that 
is what bodies are for. In our body-conscious culture the 
thought of why Mary’s body is in heaven should help to keep 
our thinking straight. 
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Religious News Service 


Pope Pius XII, a guiding light in the struggle going on for the soul of Europe 


HERE is a story, which has not 
been denied, that at the Yalta Con- 


' ference, when Europe was being par- 


celed out, the late President Roosevelt 
objected that the Pope would have to be 
considered in what was done. To which 
Stalin is supposed to have replied: “The 
Pope? How many divisions has he?” He 
was, of course, cynically paraphrasing 
the cynical remark of Napoleon that 
“God is on the side of the biggest bat- 
talions.” 

That story has often been repeated, 
but it seems to have gone without 
public notice that the Pope himself 
gave his answer. When: the Cardinals 
gathered to wish him well on the eve of 
his name day, the feast of St. Eugenio, 
June 2, 1946, the Pope, speaking to 
them, and through them to all men of 
good will, exultantly proclaimed: 

“Do not become disheartened! You 
are many, many more than the appear- 
ances seem to indicate, even though 
others by their bravado and arrogance 
aim to create a false impression of the 
strength of their ranks. You are strong, 
and stronger than your adversaries, be- 
cause your intimate convictions (it is 
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they that count the most) are true, sin- 
cere, substantial, founded on eternal 
principles and not on false ideas, on 
erroneous systems, on fallacious maxims, 
on momentary impressions or opportun- 
ism. God is with you!” 

To understand the evident emotion 
of the Pontiff on that first Saturday in 
June, we must remember that the next 
day, June 2, the people of the two 
sister Latin countries, Italy and France, 
were to go to the polls to decide their 
fate. Was it to be an atheistic Com- 
munistic dictatorship, or a free Chris- 
tian community? A mere majority would 
decide. 

We know now what the decision was, 
and that the Communists suffered a re- 
sounding defeat in both countries, but 


The Holy Father is aware 
of the forces that clash on 
what is still the battlefield of 


Europe 





The Pope and 


Postwar Europe 


By 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


it is tragic to remember that on that 
Saturday evening we simply did not 
know, and that on the Sunday morning 
of the elections many a priest in this 
country and countless others made it a 
special intention in his Mass _ that 
God’s cause would prevail in Italy and 
France. In a true sense, under God the 
fate of Western civilization depended 
on what the Italians and French did 
that day at the polls. 

As we look back now, and as we read 
even the Catholic press of Europe before 
the elections, we realize that there had 
been created among the intellectuals 
the idea that Communism was irresist- 
ibly on the march. It could not be 
stopped anywhere short of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Somehow or other, Marxian de- 
terminism had taken hold even of Cath- 
olic writers in the West. 

The plain people of Italy and France 
knew better. In that same address of 
June 1 which I have quoted, the Pope 
made the issues clear: 

“Tomorrow the citizens of two great 
nations go in compact array to the poll- 
ing booths. What is really at issue? It is 
to be decided if one or both of these 
two nations, of these two sister nations 
of Latin culture, of more than a thou- 
sand years of Christian civilization, will 
continue to rest on the firm rock of 
Christianity, on the acknowledgment of 
a personal God, on belief in the spir- 
itual dignity and the eternal destiny of 
man; or if, instead, they will choose to 
entrust their lot in the future to the 
unfeeling omnipotence of a material- 
istic state without any ideal beyond this 
world, without religion, without God.” 

This was the famous “election speech” 
of the Pope. Whether it had any effect 
on the next day’s elections we have no 
way of knowing. The Italian papers do 
not have the quick and comprehensive 
coverage that our papers have. And 
even if they had, they would not report 
any speech adverse to their editorial 
policy, except to excoriate it, with ex- 
cerpts. Only a small handful of sheets 
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yuld even mention it on last June 2. 
lo anyone that knows Italy, and the 
1ys of Italy’s papers, it was pretty clear 
t the Pope had waited to speak about 
elections until it was practically cer- 
1in that nobody would know what he 
iid before the polls were opened and 
Italy went to vote. They don’t have the 
Sunday morning papers in Italy that we 
ive. In our own papers, of course, in 
his country, we read the Pope’s speech 
lmost in its entirety the next morning. 
time is six hours earlier than 
In fact, it is probably true that to 
s day Americans know more of what 
Pope said that day more or less con- 
lentially to his Cardinals than the 
lians know. 


Italv’s 


7 ET, on the whole, Italians bore out 
Y his hopes and prayers. The Chris- 
Democrats polled 35 per cent of 
whole vote, won 207 seats out of 
9, while the Socialists and Commu- 
sts between them won only 223. The 
her parties were expected to side with 
Christian Democrats on all funda- 
1ental issues. In France, the result was 
somewhat the same. The Popular Re- 
(corresponding to Italy’s 
Christian Democrats) came out of the 
lections the largest party, with 166 
its, though the Communists won 146 
d the Socialists 115. Georges Bidault, 
der of the M.R.P., was : thereupon 
ted President of the Republic. The 
ne very strong showing by Christian 
Democratic parties had already hap- 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
in non-Russian parts of Germany. 
On the face of it, of course, it was a 
ry grave thing that Italians elected 
07 Communist deputies, 116 Socialists, 
| that France also gave such tremen- 
votes to the Marxist parties. But 
cause for satisfaction lay precisely 
re: those Marxist figures really repre- 
nted a serious setback. Since V-E Day 
Communists had been coming like 
ldfire. They had created, even in the 
1inds of their opponents, an impres- 
n of irresistibility, of a tidal wave 
iat nothing could stop. Well, on June 
the tide turned. Not only did the 
Communists not increase their power in 
ily and France; they began to decline. 
[heir momentum was lost, and it was 
ubtful, unless some catastrophe hap- 
pened, that it would ever pick up again. 
So the Pope was right in his predic- 
The forces of right were stronger 
in they thought, as the Pope had said. 
Living .at the center of Europe, the 
lepository of innumerable channels of 
nformation, he knew better than most 
1at would happen, even if he had not 
had his indomitable hope to enlighten 
m. He was probably the first man to 
ense the invisible change of currents in 
he political world, and, as we say in 
America, “he called the turn.” 


publicans 


ened in 
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But all through this the Holy Father 
has been much more than a mere politi- 
cal prognosticator. He )ias also been the 
one who more than any other knew 
what it was all about. He saw that the 
old political and governmental align- 
ments in Europe are broken to pieces. 
Parties like the old Liberals and Radi- 
cals, which stood for Big Business, Free- 
masonry, special interests of one kind 
or another, have gone mostly onto the 
ash heap. The old Socialists themselves 
are disintegrating. Their left wing is 
sliding over to Communism, their right 
wing and center desperately clinging to 
whatever support they can find, to keep 
from drifting to the Popular Repub- 
licans. It is freely predicted that soon 
there will be really only two parties 
everywhere in Europe: the Communists 
and the Christian Democrats, facing 
each other for the last great showdown. 

In his address on June | the Holy 
Father put the issue very clearly. On 
one side, he said, there is “State abso- 
lutism, which claims for itself all the 
controls of the political, social, and 
economic machine of which men 
would be only the soulless wheels.” On 
the other side, he saw all those who 
stand for “the dignity, the integrity, the 
life, the honor, the liberty, the eternal 





fends Real Democracy.”) I said then 
that by his address the Pope had furn- 
ished the Christian Democrats in the 
Resistance Forces with a “precious in- 
strument for action.” It is clear enough 
now that even then he foresaw the 
future alignment in Europe and was 
preparing the minds of all Christians to 
be ready for it. It was not to be the 
dreary old round of political parties 
jockeying for financial and personal ad- 
vantages. It was to be a clash of philoso- 
phies, or of ideologies, as we say now. 
In that kind of fight he could not be 
neutrai. He lined up Christianity and 
democracy on the one side, against Com- 
munism and atheism on the other. The 
Christian Democratic parties were from 
then on destined to be the antagonists 
of the Communists. 

It is amusing now to look back and 
see how flabbergasted our own political 
commentators were when the veil was 
lifted from Europe on V-E Day, and 
they discovered that everything was dif- 
ferent from what they had expected. 
Few of them even knew there was a 
Christian Democratic movement. If they 
thought of Catholics in politics at all, 
they had been conditioned by the Com- 
munists to think of them as Fascists. In 
rapid succession came the Pope with his 
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Aware of the crucial test of strength. even the sick and crippled balloted 


welfare” of men. On this side is the 
Church, defending her children. 

Now, it is interesting to recall that as 
long ago as December, 1944, Pope Pius, 
in a radio address to the world, came 
out for the democratic form of govern- 
ment as the only one which can stem 
the tide of absolutism, which he even 
then saw as the single enemy. It was my 
privilege to describe the implications of 
that address in an article in the THE 
Sicn for February, 1945 (“Pius XII De- 





anti-Fascist, anti-Communist, pro-dem- 
ocratic speech, and after him came a 
procession of Christian Democratic 
parties in country after country, which 
proceeded to roll up impressive figures 
in every balloting that took place. 

The astonishment of the commen- 
tators at this political development, 
however, was as nothing compared to 
what they felt when they read the social 
and economic proposals to which these 
Catholics suscribed, which they had 
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been mulling over during the long 
hours and days of the German occupa- 
tion. Taking their cue from that state- 
ment by Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno 
that there are some forms of property 
which are too filled with power to be 
left in private hands, these non-Marxian 
socialists came out for nationalization 
of the banks, the public utilities, the 
mines, the big steel plants; for private 
ownership but strict government control 
of the next lower level of industry and 
commerce; but for unrestricted private 
ownership of the rest of the economy. 
Their idea was that any democratic sys- 
tem cannot afford to leave the sources 
of great political power in the hands of 
irresponsible private individuals or 
groups. 

Now I have stressed these social-eco- 
nomic proposals of the Christian Demo- 
crats, the planks in their party platform, 
to underline the difference between 
them and the fundamental political 
question itself. So far as I know, the 
Pope has made no reference to the 
social and economic proposals, either to 
approve or to condemn, whereas he has 
emphatically spoken on the political 
question. Whence the difference? 

It is the difference between philoso- 
phies and policies. When the Italians 
and French went to the polls on June 2, 
they were voting on philosophies, on 
the rock-bottom cleavage in he modern 


_world. They did not have the lazy and 


comfortable situation that we have in the 
United States, where we are all agreed 
on the fundamental postulates, but 
merely disagree on whether this candi- 
date or that is. the best man to carry 
them out. In Europe they had to choose 
between ideas, not men, and they knew 
that accordingly as they chose, Europe, 
and perhaps the world, would go for the 
next hundred years. 


T IS very important that the world, 
and especially Catholics, understand 

this distinction. Europe is in a revolu- 
tionary ferntent, and when revolutions 
are in the air, it is philosophies that 
count first, not policies. Pope Pius XII 
has met this situation in the only cor- 
rect fashion. He has taken his stand on 
two fundamental assumptions: (1) that 
the present crisis of world philosophies 
has a theological background; and (2) 
that in such a situation the Church has 
not only the right but the duty to speak 
out. The tactics of the adversary has 
been the opposite: (1) to deny the right 
of the Church to speak on what he calls 
“politics”; and (2) having shut the 
Church up, to have a free field for his 
own propaganda. 

On many occasions, Pope Pius has 
shown that he is fully aware of this. For 
instance, in his Allocution on February 
20 of this year to the newly created 
Cardinals, after having pointed out the 
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> Up in the North Woods, two ‘old 
prospectors lived about ten miles apart. 
At intervals they would break the mo- 
notony of their lonely existence by vis- 
iting each other. On one particular oc- 
casion, during a visit, one old fellow 
said in the course of conversation: “I 
got one of them cookery books once but 
I never could do nothing with it.” 

“Too much fancy stuff in it, eh?” said 
his friend. 

“No, that ain't it,” replied the first 
prospector, “but every one of them reci- 
pes begins the same way—‘Take a clean 


dish’—and that always stops me.” 


—Boys’ Life 





nature and gravity of the crisis, he con- 
tinued: 

“Now what is the consequence of all 
this for the Church? She must today, as 
never before, live her mission. She must 
reject more emphatically than ever that 
false and narrow concept of her spiritu- 
ality and her interior life that would 
confine her, blind and mute, in the 
retirement of the sanctuary. 

“The Church cannot cut herself off, 
inert in the privacy of her churches, and 
thus desert her Divinely providential 
mission of forming the complete man, 
and thereby collaborating without rest 
in the construction of the solid founda- 
tions of society. This mission is for her 
essential.” 

Again, on March 17 of this year, 
speaking to the pastors and Lenten 
preachers of Rome, as he does every year, 
the Pope emphatically declared: “The 
Catholic Church will never allow her- 
self to be confined within the four walls 
of the temple. Separation between re- 
ligion and life, between the Church and 
the world, is contrary to the Christian 
and Catholic idea.” Hence, he bade the 
pastors and preachers to be sure to in- 
struct the faithful on their civic duties, 
and on the moral and religious implica- 
tions of the coming elections. The 
priest’s mission, he said, “includes the 
entire circle of the religious and moral 
duties of his people. In the fulfillment 
of this mission, the priest can therefore 
be obliged to give, under this religious 
aspect, counsel and instruction also re- 
garding public duties.” 

_. The Holy Father was well aware that 
abuses along this line are possible and 
would afford the “easy pretext of wish- 
ing to separate the clergy from politics.” 
He recalls how the Nazis used it. “It 
was precisely under this pretext of wish- 
ing to combat so-called ‘political Cath- 
olicism’ that National Socialism—which 
in reality desired nothing else but to 
destroy the Church—set against the 
Church all that machinery of persecu- 
tion, vexation, and police espionage 


against which churchmen . . . had to 
defend themselves, and which they had 
to fight courageously from the pulpit 
also.” 

It is this same charge of “political 
Catholicism” which the Communists 
and their dupes are now leveling against 
the Church. They are deliberately con- 
fusing, as the Nazis did, the two differ- 
ent levels of philosophies and policies, 
so as to make it appear that when the 
Church and the Pope condemn the false 
philosophies they are “mixing in _poli- 
tics.” Time and again the Pope has un- 
masked this fraud. “The Church,” he 
said on March 17, “does not wish to be 
involved in any way in merely political 
questions. In these she allows Catholics 
as such full liberty of opinion and 
action.” And he pointed out that by the 
Italian Concordat of 1929 ecclesiastics 
are forbidden “to belong to, or partici- 
pate in, any political party” in Italy. 

There is the difference between what 
happened on June 2 and what the 
Christian Democratic parties adopted 
as policies. These policies were not the 
issue in the June 2 election before which 
the Pope spoke out so strongly in urg- 
ing Italians and Frenchmen to vote the 
right way. Both he and the Communists 
were agreed that the issue of that elec- 
tion was which philosophy was to rule 
the two sister Latin countries. It was a 
matter of life or death for the truth, 
and not a mere debate on proper meas- 
ures to be taken in the political arena. 

Meanwhile, both Italy and France 
were getting ready to write new consti- 
tutions, the organic laws of each coun- 
try. France had already rejected one 
constitution which would have. favored 
a Communistic dictatorship. The Com- 
munists in Italy were all set to propose 
a similar one for that country. In the 
struggle that lay ahead, the free citizens 
of each nation had, thanks to the Pope, 
a clear idea of the philosophy that 
should animate them: the dignity, the 
integrity, the life, the honor, the liberty, 
the eternal welfare of man. 
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TP HE title of this article. “Farewell 
l to’ Famine,” is unfortunately not a 
statement of, a fact. It is merely the ex- 
pression of an ideal for which mankind 
has striven since history began, and 
which now, for the first time, is within 
reach. 

We know-—all of us—that far from 
being free from famine, the world. in 
recent months has endured hunger pains 
m a scale never equaled in modern 
times. Almost everyone in the nation 
has co-operated in helping to feed the 
people of those tragically unhappy 
lands across the seas. We stepped up 
our goal of wheat exports from an 
‘riginal estimate of 225 million bushels 
last summer to 400 million bushels. And 
through hard work and some sacrifice, 
in the face of many difficulties, we gath- 
red the grain to meet that goal. Two 
yut of every five bushels of wheat in the 
world’s exports in the last twelve months 
ame from U. S. farms. This, despite the 
fact that the United States produces 
only 10 per cent of the world’s food. 
For the 1946-47 marketing year, we have 
1 goal of 250 million bushels of wheat 
xports. 

Even in the midst of the threat of 
world famine we can see hope ahead. 
Looking back at what men have accom- 
plished in recent decades, we see that 
famine can be prevented. Looking back 
it the strain which hunger has always 
placed on world peace, we recognize 
that famine must be prevented. And 
looking to the future, we have cause to 
hope that famine will be prevented. 

\lready the machinery for erasing 
hunger and starvation from the earth 
has been put in gear. Last May repre- 


Farewell to 
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sentatives from twenty-two nations met 
in Washington in an international food 
conference. One of the most important 
steps taken by that conference was the 
decision to set up a world-wide food 
information service. 

Another step taken by the conference 
was the recommendation to set up an 
International Emergency Food Council 
to replace the Combined Food Board 
which was designed to deal with war- 
time food problems and comprised only 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada as full-fledged members. Such 
an emergency council will be immensely 
useful in determining world supplies 
and needs, and in urging specific allot- 
ments of surplus ‘foods for the needy 
nations. But as its name indicates, it is 
an emergency organization and will go 
out of existence when the emergency 
ends. In the meantime, therefore, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization has 
been requested to prepare a long-range 
plan for world food production, distri- 
bution, and consumption, and to sub- 
mit it to the FAO conference next fall. 
By the time the emergency job is fin- 
ished there should be a permanent plan 
for world food ready to take over. 

Now it is one thing to plan, but an 
entirely different thing to make a plan 






succeed. What is the basis upon which 
we hope some day to say farewell to 
famine? I believe we can sum it all up 
under three heads: The “know-how” of 
production; the control of food sur- 
pluses; and the development of agricul- 
ture and industry in so-called backward 
nations. 

The “know-how” of production | 
place first because, without it, we shall 
never make much progress in bringing 
to reality our dream of a well-fed world. 
The present food crisis is not extraor- 
dinary. There is always a food crisis in 
some part of the world. This time, how- 
ever, the crisis is more severe, more 
widespread, and we are more alert to 
hunger as a threat to peace. 

The world has never produced enough 
food to feed itself with anything ap- 
proaching universal adequacy. Obvi- 
ously, then, food production in many 
parts of the world must be increased. In 
this field we of the United States have 
much to contribute. In the past quarter 
of a century we have stepped up pro- 
ductivity per farm worker by 70 per 
cent. During the war, with fewer farms, 
with about 10 per cent fewer people on 
farms, with shortages of machinery and 
supplies, our farmers nevertheless in- 
creased production by about one-third 


Up-to-date equipment and the know-how of farm production 
are major assets for our part in the fight against famine 
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over the prewar level. We have a great 
deal of “know-how” to give the world 
in the fields of mechanization, of- new 
crop varieties, of better livestock strains, 
of improved farming methods. We have 
a valuable knowledge of soil conserva- 
tion, even though we ourselves have 
only just begun our conservation job. 

By exporting some of our “know- 
how,” we can make the first great con- 
tribution toward ridding the world of 
famine. And at the same time, through 
a free exchange of information, Amer- 
ican farmers can learn much from tillers 
of the soil in other lands. 

But along with “increased food pro- 
duction, the world needs a method of 
controlling and using wisely the surplus 
foods that periodically wreak havoc 
upon the economies of some countries, 
particularly our own. We must learn 
how to deal with the paradox of sur- 
pluses in some parts of the world while 
millions are on the verge of starvation 
in other lands. 

In the United States we have made 
significant progress in controlling food 
surpluses. The “Ever-Normal Granary,” 
established in the middle thirties, pro- 
vided for storage of surplus grains in 
plentiful years for release in years of 
relative scarcity. Meat and milk supplies 


With long bread lines in some lands and food surpluses in ‘others, 
a world food bank would be a great boon for hungry himanity 





Fesdine humanity is a challenging 


job. We still haven’t handled it success- 


during much of the war were traceable 
in no small part to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of grain carried in re- 
serve. 

What the world must have, in the 
long run, is the co-ordination of sur- 
pluses with needs by a permanent in- 
ternational food organization. This is 
what Sir John Orr, the Director Gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations, had 
in mind when he recommended recently 
that we develop a sort of world “food 
bank” as insurance against famine. This 
is a direct approach to the twin prob- 
lems of famine and surplus. And cer- 
tainly it does make good sense to main- 
tain in the world adequate reserves 
rather than to allow surpluses to be 
wasted or to break down farm prices, 
which in turn makes farmers poor cus- 
tomers for industry. 

Finally, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that industry has to progress with 
agriculture. One of the prime reasons 
why India and China, for example, have 
such relatively primitive methods of cul- 
tivating the soil is their lack of indus- 
trialization. Where there is little op- 
portunity to take the population pres- 
sure off the land, there inevitably is also 
underemployment on the farms. Under 





fully. But here we learn of a new plan 


these conditions there is no incentive to 
mechanize agriculture, and little chance 
to improve production methods. On the 
other hand, where farm workers have 
some choice between continuing in ag- 
riculture or taking a job in the cities, 
and where industry is constantly turn- 
ing out products to better the standards 
of living, there is incentive for pro- 
gressive agriculture. Then machinery, 
new varieties of crops, and better farm- 
ing methods become profitable. 

Some will fear that building up in- 
dustry and agriculture in other lands 
would affect unfavorably the foreign 
trade of the United States. But back- 
ward countries are not a good market 
for our products. They lack buying 
power. And the buying power of such 
nations can be built up by increased 
agricultural and industrial production. 
Living standards, at the same time, can 
be improved by increased production. 
Greater production and buying power 
around the world would bring an in- 
crease in world wealth with greater op- 
portunities for world trade. 

Not until the world can have greater 
food production and a means of get- 
ting the supplies available to those in 
need can we say good-by to famine and 
this threat to world peace. 
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Illustrated by HENRY S. HARTMAN 


HE morning sun winked off the 
heavy cut glass, picked up reflec- 
tions from the old-fashioned, well- 


polished furniture, and bared the worn - 


spots on the expensive, patterned carpet 
that covered the floor from wall to wall. 
Mrs. Riley sat alone at the breakfast 
table trimming the last rough edge from 
a newspaper clipping. She added it to a 
thin pile of other clippings and rose 
heavily. 

Maybe, she thought, with Margot 
gone, they would sell the house and 
take an apartment downtown where it 
wouldn't take Joe and his father so long 
to get to work. Where there would be 
no stairs. . . . Stairs had become an 
effort for her since she had taken on 
weight. She paused now after reaching 
the top of them, to get her breath. Then 
she pushed open the door to Margot’s 
room. Mrs. Riley sniffed the omnipres- 
ent odor of face powder that hung there 
and looked at the form of her sleeping 
daughter, the covers pulled up over her 
head to shut out the light. 

“Margot, I brought up the clippings 
about the luncheon yesterday.” There 
had been no movement when Mrs. Riley 
came into the room, but now the bed- 
clothes were flung aside and a blonde 
shock of hair seemed to come straight 
up off the pillow. : 

‘Where are they? Let me see them.” 
Watching her daughter devouring the 
printed slips of paper, Mrs. Riley sighed 
again in wonder. She had never quite 
realized how she and Michael Riley had 
begotten this swan of a daughter. Mrs. 
Riley was sandy-haired and _ freckled, 
while Margot was smoothly blonde, 
blue-eyed, and with creamy skin that 
neither freckled nor tanned. Margot’s 
one flaw, in her own eyes, was her tend- 
ency to stoutness, but Mrs. Riley 
wouldr’t grant even that, averring that 
she was glad the girl had a little meat 
on her bones and wasn’t like so many 
of the other girls these days, who looked 
ready to go into consumption any min- 
ute. 

\fter looking at two-thirds of the 
clippings, Margot yawned and handed 
them back to her mother. “Put them on 
the dressing table. I'll look at them 
later.” 

“Mrs. Donovan was over last night,” 


Mrs. Riley said. “That woman has a 
nerve.” 
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“Mother, why do you bother about 
her? Virginia Donovan has always been 
jealous of me, and her mother probably 
came over just to make snooty remarks 
about wedding presents.” 

“Well, Eddie’s people will send some 
fine ones. They have money enough— 
Lord knows! And the Hennesseys and 
Rileys won’t give you anything to be 
ashamed of.” Mrs. Riley raised her voice 
to follow Margot going into the bath: 
“When a girl gets to be twenty-seven 
... Mrs. Donovan says. . .” 

The water stopped running in the 
tub and Margot came to the door, a 
towel in her hand. “Nearly twenty- 
seven—I like that! I was twenty-six just 
two and a half months ago.” 

“I know that, pet. Well, I put her in 
her place,” Mrs. Riley said. “I sold her 
that anyone that had as many chances 
as my daughter didn’t have to be in a 
rush about making up her mind. She'd 
not be in a rush taking someone she'd 
have to work her fingers to the bone 
for. Mrs. Donovan can think of that the 
next time she sees Virginia pushing the 
baby carriage along Fourth Avenue, 
hunting bargains in the food stores.” 


HERE had always been many men. 

Their number had made Margot 
so assured of a rich future that the age 
of twenty-six had come on her all un- 
aware. Vaguely disturbed by this ad- 
vent, she became engaged to Edwin 
Kielty. Once having accepted him, she 
was surprised at the relief to herself, 
although she hardly recognized it as 
such. And she ignored the simultaneous 
changes which came over the rest of 
the family. 

Mr. Riley, Margot’s father, no longer 
complained about the amount of money 
she spent and acquiesced readily to her 
demand for a large wedding. Joe, her 
younger brother, was no longer loudly 
cynical about the number and variety of 
men who phoned her. And the entire 
family was given to listening in respect- 
ful silence while Margot, once the en- 
gagement had been announced, told 
various former swains, when they 
phoned, that she could no longer give 
them a date. She told them sorrowfully 
but at length, and there was a passing 
regret in her tone which was probably 
genuine. 


It was, by and large, a happy time 


BY 
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‘for her. Edwin Kielty, to be sure, was 


short and homely, but the Kielty family 
fortune was built on the rock of ash- 
removing contracts for the city, whereas 
the fortunes of the other swains had 
been built on the sands of brokerage 
houses and the practice of the law. Mar- 
got had had innumerable dates with 
these and many of them had proposed 
to her, but they were not yet quite sol- 
vent enough to meet her demands. 

Of course, there were a few dopes like 
Al Byrne, who had taken a job at 
eighteen a week on a newspaper, and 
like Peter Lyons, who had gone to art 
school. To these, Margot had given 
some of her time, but most of it she 
reserved for the others. The thing, she 
knew, was to get into politics and then 
to get the fat contracts and jobs that re- 
sulted therefrom. So the young men she 
knew, finishing law school, waited for 
Tammany to become resurgent, and 
Margot waited for the young men. 

But twenty-six came first, so Margot 
became engaged to Edwin Kielty. He 
wasn’t good-looking like Peter Lyons, 
(who had once wanted to paint her; but 
she had been busy rehearsing for the 
big Casey show). And he wasn’t a wise- 
cracker like Jim Colihan, the son of the 
local Democratic leader. Nor had he 
been an athlete like Al Byrne. But he 
had his own Buick and he could always 
get the family Cadillac when he wanted 
to; and he was the only son and would 
inherit a good share of the family 
money. And he had been faithfully per- 
sistent to a degree where he had become 
at one time almost a nuisance. 

His occasional proposals he had come 
to give a sort of half-comic quality to, 
although he was hardly a humorous 
young man. Margot had always laughed 
at them, though, and the comic quality 
had been injected as a kind of defense. 
So that he was probably more surprised 
even than their friends when she sud- 
denly accepted him one evening. 

What it had come down to, as Margot 
saw it, was whether she should marry 
Jim Colihan or Al Byrne (although it 
was years since Al had proposed to her) 
and live in a two- or three-room apart- 
ment over Brooklyn Heights or Ridge 
Boulevard, without a maid or car, or 
marry Eddie and have the things she 
wanted. 

There were the usual showers ‘and 
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teas. 


Margot saw herself as an- 


other Helen of Troy whose 
beauty could win for her all 


the things she desired. So she 


acted accordingly 


teas. Margot vaguely recalled reading 
that showers were not in the best taste. 
(Anyhow, what would she need showers 
for when Eddie could buy her anything 
she wanted?) So she almost called the 
showers off. But she finally decided not 
to. The news of the showers would get 
in the Brooklyn Eagle and the Brooklyn 
sections of the New York papers. The 
news of her calling off the showers be- 
cause she considered them bad taste 
wouldn’t get in the papers. 

There were minor unpleasantnesses. 
Her mother occasionally slipped up and 
called her Margaret in front of people, 
and Joe did it all the time. Margot ac- 
cused him of doing it purposely, and 
they had a quarrel which resulted in his 
packing up and moving downtown to 
live until the wedding was over. This 
left more room in the house for Mar- 
got’s girl friends to stay overnight if 
they happened to remain late looking 
at her trousseau. 

There were several parties and a 
number of exclusively feminine affairs, 
such as bridges and teas, as well as the 
many informal lookings at the trousseau. 
There was once a period—while the 
final fitting of the wedding gown was 
being made—of some seventy hours 
when Edwin Kielty was unable to see 
his bride-to-be. It is perhaps a comment 
on him that he endured this without 
protest. 

The phone rang one afternoon about 
ten days before the wedding and it was 
Mary Tobin, a former classmate of Mar- 
got’s at college. 

“Did you hear about Al Byrne?” Mary 
said. 

“No,” Margot said. She felt a slight, 
inexplicable sinking feeling. “I haven’t 
seen him in months,” she added. 

“He’s going to be a foreign corres- 
pondent. He sailed for Europe last night 
on assignment for his paper.” 

“Him?” Margot said, the sinking feel- 
ing growing stronger. Her throat con- 
tracted strangely. “Why, him of all 
people? You wouldn't think he'd be 
smart enough. He was just a ball player 
when he was at Fordham.” 

“Yes,” Mary said. “He didn’t tell any- 
one. He just sailed last night. Can you 
imagine?” 


While the final fitting was 
being made, Edwin Kielty was 
unable to see his bride-to-be 
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“Yes. No, I mean,” Margot said. She 
wasn’t paying much attention to what 
Mary was saying. The sinking feeling 
had given way to one of impatience. 
She got rid quickly of Mary and went to 
her room, where she sat for a long time 
alone. The idea kept recurring that she 
could have married Al Byrne instead of 
Eddie Kielty. She'd like to be the wife 
of a famous correspondent. And to think 
Al had once proposed to her. If he 
hadn’t sailed already—she scarcely could 
refrain from finishing the thought. Fi- 
nally she did finish it! If he hadn’t sailed 
already she would break her engage- 
ment to Eddie and marry Al. There was 
no doubt in her mind that she could 
marry him if she wanted to. There had 
never been doubt in her mind but that 
she could marry anyone she wanted to. 

. . The next best thing, she finally 
decided, would be to get Eddie to take 
her to Europe instead of south, as they 
had planned. 

When she sat with Eddie that night 
in the living room that the family had 
carefully vacated, he kept asking her 
if something was the matter. 

“Not a thing,” she said, but remained 
quiet. Later, she added: “Don’t keep 
asking me that, Eddie.” ; 

“Of course,” he said. “Whatever you 
say, dear. I know you must be under a 
lot of strain with all the preparations.” 

Encouraged, Margot said, after a 
while: “I was thinking, Eddie . . .” 

“Yes?” 

“I was thinking that maybe we could 
go to Europe instead of to Florida. It 
wouldn't cost so much more .. .” 

“But it’s like this, darling,” Eddie 
said. “Dad expects me back on the job 
in three weeks. You see. . .” 

“I mean that maybe we wouldn’t have 
a chance to go again. You know, chil- 
dren and everything.” In her heart, 
Margot’s children were remote possibili- 
ties. “We could fly over and back and 
that would give us almost three weeks 
in Europe.” 





She finally made Eddie promise’ to 
talk to his father about it. Eddie’s in- 
definiteness did not please Margot, and 
it was a cold kiss she bestowed upon 
him at the door. 

She was so restless the next day that 
her mother suggested repeatedly that 
she go out and take a walk along the 
Boulevard. Margot finally did so, and 
the warm sun made her feel better. She 
walked along, looking, for the first time 
with interest, at the ships anchored in 
and passing through the Narrows. She 
had lived in Bay Ridge since she was 
a child and had seen the Narrows al- 
most daily, but only now did she mani- 
fest any interest in the water or the 
ships. 


FAMILIAR figure walked toward 

her, but she could not recognize it 
until she could see the face. It was Peter 
Lyons, better dressed than she had ever 
seen him. That was why she hadn't 
recognized him, she told herself with an 
inward giggle. 

He stopped and felicitated her on her 
engagement. Margot saw again that he 
was taller and better looking than Ed- 
die. It was months since she had seen 
Peter, and this helped make his physical 
appearance even more impressive. 

“I suppose you'll take an apartment 
downtown,” he said. 

“No,” Margot told him, in her best 
offhand manner. “We're taking a house 
out this way. A big house. Maybe we’ll 
even buy some of your pictures for it 
sometime.” She laughed to show how 
much a joke that was and was pleased 
to see him glance out over the water. 
But his look was one of a secret, an 
almost sly humor rather than of em- 
barrassment. 

“They may be very expensive by that 
time,” he said. He looked at her and 
was secretly annoyed with himself; an- 
noyed that her obvious and _ slightly 
heavy beauty should attract him while 
he rejected the way she thought and 








Courtesy Plus 


> Telegraph messengers have to develop the art of 

diplomacy in order to deal with the many different 

tvpes of people with whom they come in contact. We 

think our friend Johnny would qualify for a place 
among the most gifted. 

‘In a great hurry to deliver a message one day, he 

rushed into an elevator occupied by_one other pas- 


senger—a rather fussy, middle-aged woman. Preoc- 
} cupied, Johnny forgot to remove his cap. 
The woman glared at him and then asked, “Don’t 
you take off your hat to ladies?” 
“Only to old ones, madam,” replied Johnny, with 


a little bow. 





most of the things for which she stood. 

Margot wanted to say: “Why don’t 
you give up this stuff and get yourself 
a steady job? I’ve been telling you to 
for years. Now, I’m really not kidding.” 
But she eouldn’t quite bring herself to 
say it. With the others of their crowd, 
she had kidded him when they were un- 
dergraduates, but he had achieved some 
quality which precluded their kidding 
him now. Perhaps it was a kind of pa- 
tience which the others lacked; perhaps 
that patience was just one manifestation 
of a youthful wisdom he had attained 
to at twenty-seven. 

“I hope you and Eddie will be very 
happy,” he said now. 

“Oh, I guess we'll get along all right.” 

“You're going south after the wed- 
ding?” 

“We might go abroad. We don’t know 
yet.” She had almost said “Europe.” 
“Abroad” sounded so much better. You 
had to be careful of those things. She 
glanced out over the Narrows again. A 
ship was moving steadily outward. Mar- 
got gazed dreamily at it. She wished she 
and Peter were going abroad on it. 
Why, what was the matter with her? 
She meant she and Eddie. She wished 
she and Eddie were going abroad on it. 
Pete Lyons wou!d never get abroad. All 
artists lived in garrets and starved and 
cooked their meals over gas jets and 
died young and without life insur- 
ance. ... 

. suppose it will be a large wed- 
ding?” Peter was saying. 

“Oh, yes. Just to please the folks, you 
know.” 

“Of course,” he said. She glanced 
quickly at him to see if he were kidding, 
but his face was without humor. Well, 
almost. 

“You'll be coming to it, of course?” 
she said. “The invitations will be out 
this week. Both Eddie and I want you 
to come to the reception, too. We want 
all our old friends.” 

“If I can possibly make it, Margot, I 
certainly will.” 

“Why, what could keep you from 
coming?” She made her voice slightly 
injured. 

“I may have to go downto the gal- 
leries to talk to my dealer. I might have 
to go down and talk to a buyer.” 

“For heavens sake!” Margot said. 
“What do you need a dealer for?” 

“Oh, in five or ten years when my 
paintings begin to sell, he'll be able to 
get better prices and have more con- 
tacts with buyers than I would.” 

“You mean to say that there are peo- 
ple who do nothing else but try to sell 
paintings for artists?” 

Peter nodded. Finally there had come 
to his face the faintest trace of impa- 
tience. 

“Say, that’s the depth of something!” 
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Margot exploded. “Anyone trying to 
make a living by selling paintings when 
the painters themselves can’t make a 
living!” 

“It’s pretty bad, all right,” Peter said. 
He moved to her side as though im- 
patient to get away. His face had that 
tolerance again, which quieted Margot 
but for which she had no name. His 
face also looked suddenly weary. He 
had said good-by in hardly more than 
an undertone and moved on_ before 
Margot had quite realized it. 

As she continued her walk in the 
bright autumn sunlight a coolness came 
over her feelings, and she no longer 
felt as certain of herself and her future 
as she had. She glibly attributed this 
change to her sorrow for Peter Lyons. 
.. . His was certainly a tough life; she 
was glad she was marrying someone as 
well off as Eddie. She knew that if she 
really put her mind to it she could get 
Eddie to go to Europe. Get Eddie to go 
abroad, she meant. 

The days moved more rapidly as the 
time for the wedding drew near. All 
things took on a universally pleasant 
tinge. There were many presents, a 
number of them expensive; Margot’s 
girl friends all looked properly envious 
through their smiles; Eddie had finally 
succumbed and agreed to go abroad. 

Al Byrne’s name had begun to appear 
over dispatches  date-lined Trieste. 
Where is Trieste, anyhow? Margot 
thought. It probably wasn’t a very in- 
teresting place. She and Eddie would 
go to London and Paris and Rome. Of 
Trieste, though, she was properly scorn- 
ful, and told anyone who happened to 
mention them that she had not bother- 
ed reading Al Byrne’s dispatches. 

The wedding was to be on a Thurs- 
day. Early Monday evening Margot was 
alone for a change, going over the 
presents stacked along the wall and on 
the bed in Joe’s vacated room. There 
were great useless pieces of silver from 
Eddie’s_ relatives, including a silver 
nymph holding aloft a lamp. . . . Mar- 
got thought these and the bronze stat- 
uettes of the cowboy and the bronco 
were fine and that they certainly showed 
the good taste of Eddie’s relatives. 

There was one unopened flat package 
that had just come. It couldn’t be any- 
thing very special, Margot thought as 
she opened it; it was too light. It was 
just a small oil painting in a simple, 
wooden frame. A meadow in somber 
light lifted gradually into a range of 
low hills. The tones of light changed 
subtly as the land rose, and there were 
many nuances of color. The sky had no 
cobalt in it, and most of the greens in 
the land Margot had never seen before. 
She felt an obscure annoyance and 
tossed it on the bed. 

If Pete Lyons was going to send her 
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“I don’t believe 
it,” Margot said. Her 
voice had almost failed 


one -of his pictures, she thought, you’d 
think he’d at least send her a decent- 
sized one. Canvas and paint couldn't 
cost very much. And what a thing to 
send her—must be one of those modern- 
istic things. She could understand what 
it was about, but what phoney colors. 
All artists... . 

Her decision about artists was post- 
poned as the phone rang. It was Mary 
Tobin, hardly able to talk with excite- 
ment. “My heavens! Didn’t you hear?” 
she managed to say to Margot’s an- 
noyed questioning. 

“Hear what? You know I’ve been run 
ragged with everything.” 

“About Pete Lyons?” 

“What about him? He sent me a 
picture for a present. I wouldn’t hang 
it in the kitchen.” 

“I guess it must have been one of his 
old ones,” Mary said, “because I just 
heard he sold two pictures, one of them 
for fifteen hundred dollars!” 

“I don’t believe it,” Margot said. Her 
voice had almost failed. She experienced 
again that peculiar sinking feeling that 
she had known when she had first heard 
of Al Byrne’s assignment in Europe. 
Mary babbled on. 

“You better keep that picture he gave 
you,” she was saying when Margot was 
finally able to hear her again. Margot 


got rid of her quickly, then regretted 
she had. She hadn’t found out where 
Mary’s information had come from. 

Margot went to her room and. sat 
there quietly behind its locked door. 
Gone was the feeling of security, of an 
intelligence beyond that of her friends. 
She kept telling herself that Mary 
hadn’t known what she was talking 
about. There wouldn’t be anything in 
the morning’s paper about it. She 
thought of calling the Lyons’ home, but 
by a distinct effort of her will refrained 
from doing so. 

She slept lightly that night and was 
up before the family or the maid. She 
told herself that she needed a walk to 
wake up but, once outside, she bought 
a paper at the first stand she came to. 
It was her usual tabloid and she found 
no art news in it. This consoled her 
briefly, but the uneasiness returned and 
she bought a copy of the full-sized paper 
Al Byrne worked for. 

Paging through it, the new warmth 
of the rising sun went swiftly from the 
air and her throat was so dry that it 
hurt. There was a picture of Peter 
Lyons; another, older man’s picture 
next to it; and a headline, saying: 
METROPOLITAN BUYS PAINTINGS OF 
YOUNGER ARTISTS. 

Reading the news story Margot found 
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herself trembling. There was no men- 
tion of price in the story, and this con- 
soled her faintly. But a smaller note 
under the article said that another of 
Peter Lyons’ paintings had been sold 
to a private collection for a reputed 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Confusion and a formless and object- 
less anger moved in her. She felt put 
upon and somehow cheated. Her mood 
was almost savage by the time she 
reached home, and she would eat no 
breakfast, telling her mother and the 
maid, indiscriminately, to mind their 
business when they tried to persuade 
her to eat. 

She went to her room and locked the 
door. A world, a whole set of values 
had crumbled. She came, sitting there 
alone, to see herself as a great, tragic 
figure. She was one of those women she 
used to read about. She wished she 
could think of their names. Helen!— 
that was it! Helen of Troy! 

She acted accordingly. The phone 
was ringing downstairs and she listened 
carefully through the locked door as her 
mother answered. It was Eddie. Mrs. 
Riley called up the stairs. : 

“Tell him to call me later,” Margot 
said. “In about half an hour. Tell him 
[ have something important to tell 
him.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, talk to the poor 
boy now,” her mother said. “You'd 
think he was dirt the way you treat 
him.” 

“Tell him to call me in half an hour.” 
Margot made her voice cool and im- 
placable. She saw herself as a woman 
in the robed garments of antiquity, 
statuesque and somberly beautiful; a 
great tragic figure whose kiss was death. 
Looking in the mirror, she saw a slight- 
ly stocky girl whose eyes seemed to have 
been weeping, dressed in a somewhat 
untidy suit. She was unbeautiful. 

Margot went to work. She took a 
quick, hot bath and then sat before her 
dressing table for a long while. She 
was only half through when Eddie 
called again, and she told her mother 
to have him call a little later. 

She was ready and dressed in the new 
tweed suit she had bought for the wed- 
ding trip when Eddie called a third 
time. Margot had half planned to be 
out when he called this time. 

“What's on your mind?” Eddie said, 
with a good attempt at lightness. 

“Eddie,” Margot said in a weary 
voice, “I can’t go into detail now, but 
I think we'll have to postpone the wed- 
ding.” 

There was a terrible silence at the 
other end of the phone, then Eddie's 
voice, its quality changed: “But what's 
the matter, Margot? This is an awful 
time to say that. Why, there’s people 
coming from Boston and some of Dad’s 
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folks from Chicago are on their way.” 

“I'm sorry,” Margot said, “but that’s 
the way it is. You can wire them not to 
come or do what you want to.” In the 
resulting silence, she wavered slightly. 
“Or you might wait until this afternoon. 
Call me again after lunch.” 

“Whatever you say, Margot,” Eddie 
said. His voice sounded humble and 
hurt. Helen, Margot thought, as she 
hung up, another Helen. Turning, she 
saw her mother standing in the room, 
a large woman with graying hair and a 
bland, pleasant face, now puzzled and 
darkened. 

“Margaret . 

“What?” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Not in the least. You wouldn’t want 
me to marry someone I wasn’t sure I 
loved. Not when someone else needed 
me badly.” 

“Someone else?” her mother said, her 
voice going off into faintness. 

“Yes,” Margot said, raising her head 
slightly and staring at her mother. “Pe- 
ter Lyons needs me terribly. There he 
is, a sensitive artist, with no one to 
protect him against the world. Eddie 
doesn’t need me. He’s got money and— 
and connections. Peter has nothing. The 
world will break him, as it does all 
artists, unless he has someone to take 
care of him.” 


..” Mrs. Riley said. 





> Time and tide wait for no man— 

but time always stands still for a 

woman of thirty. ‘ 
—FROST 





“But you haven't seen him in months,” 
her mother managed to gasp. “Years, 
for all I know.” 

“I saw him just a few days ago,” Mar- 
got said severely. 

Sweat had come out and now stood 
like beads on Mrs. Riley’s forehead. Her 
distress seemed to have no effect on 
Margot. They stood staring at each 
other, like strangers, almost like enemies. 

“And now—and now what?” Mrs. 
Riley said. She looked considerably old- 
er and pathetic. 

“Now,” Margot said, sensing her vic- 
tory, “now—I am going to see Peter. 
I’ve treated him badly in the past. But 
I've been doing a lot of thinking late- 
ly.” As a matter of fact, she had been 
strenuously avoiding thought most of 
the morning. How she was going to win 
Peter, she did not know. But she was 
going over to see him. That she knew. 
Certainly Pete Lyons wasn’t used to 
having beauty like hers literally thrown 
at him. 

Her mother seemed to crumple in on 
herself while still standing erect. “Go,” 
her mother said. “I don’t understand 
you. I don’t understand dnything. That 





a child of mine . . . ” She couldn't 
finish. “Go,” she said again, “and the 
Lord help poor Eddie.” 

She moved heavily away. Margot put 
her gloved hand on the doorknob. The 
phone rang and Margot stood like that 
while her mother answered. 

“Margot?” her mother called. “Are 
you still there?” 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Mary Tobin.” 

“I don’t know what she can want.” 
Margot relinquished her hold on the 
door and went to the phone. 

“What do you want, Mary?” Margot 
said. “I’m in a hurry.” 

“More things are happening,” Mary 
said, drawing the moment out with 
relish. “You'd never guess.” 

“I don’t want to guess. What is it?” 

“Well, you know what I told you 
about Pete Lyons and the pictures?” 

“Yes,” Margot said, warily. 

“Well, I just heard he was married 
a week ago, too. They weren’t going to 
tell anyone, but after he made the big 
sales, why they told people. Can you 
imagine?” 

Margot tried to, but could not speak. 
“Who-oo?” she finally managed to say. 

“I can’t remember her name. No one 
we know, though. Can you imagine. 
They say she’s an artist, too. I bet their 
children are screwy, too, ha ha. Virginia 
Donovan says...” 

Without quite knowing it, Margot 
had hung up. Her throat had gone sud- 
denly dry. “What's the matter with that 
girl now?” Mrs. Riley said. Margot saw 
that her mother was sitting down, 
wiping her face with a tiny handker- 
chief. 

“N-othing,” Margot said. “Her usual 
gab.” Margot sat down, too. Her mother 
looked at her. 

“Are you sure you're well, Margot?” 
Mrs. Riley said. “You look white.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth I don’t 
feel well, Mother. I feel terribly tired. 
These past few weeks have been too 
much.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, child, go 
up and lie down. I'll call Dr. Tooley.” 

“No, please don’t. I just need some 
rest. I’ve been overwrought.” Margot 
paused at the head of the stairs. “If—if 
Eddie calls while I’m asleep, tell him 
everything is okay . . . that we can 
have the wedding on schedule. You're 
right about Peter Lyons—I'll have to 
let him sink or swim by himself. I’m 
in no state to be—to be trying to help 
others.” Her voice trailed off as she went 
slowly up the stairs. 

Mrs. Riley didn’t remember being 
“right” about Peter Lyons, but she was 
so grateful for the sudden relief that 
flooded through her that she stood 

there, almost smiling, watching Mar- 
got’s feet disappear slowly up the stairs. 
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Russian troops relax with a song. Love of freedom has not yet been stifled here 


NE of the many disillusioning 
O shocks experienced by me, after I 
settled down to work in Moscow many 
years ago, was administered by a resi- 
dent Briton regarded in his own country 
and ours as a staunch friend of Russia. 

Stalin, having gathered all the reins 
of power in his big fists, was beginning 
to put the pressure on his subjects 
through the first Five Year Plan and the 
forcible collectivization of farming. It 
amounted to a war against the whole 
population, and his main weapon was 
terror. The casualties and horrors were 
beginning to pile up monstrously. One 
evening, at a cocktail party, I com- 
mented sadly on the high human cost 
of the new drive: The little Briton 
sneered at my squeamishness. 

“What if another million die?” he 
said with a deprecating shrug. “They're 
only Russians. . . .” 

I was to hear him play variations on 
that tune year after year, as his fame for 
“understanding” the Russians flourished. 
It was one of his favorite conversational 
themes that in Russia life is cheap—‘‘one 
life one kopek” according to the proverb 
—and the birth rate enormous; the 
Kremlin therefore could “afford” to 
squander its one-kopek pieces by the 
million. 

Slowly it dawned on me that the fel- 
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low’s celebrated “friendship” for the 
country was largely an expression of his 
vast contempt for its people. Why make 
a fuss about a lot of backward “natives’’? 
That seemed to sum up his attitude. He 
could take in his stride without a flicker 
of sympathy the atrocities, the whole- 
sale bloodletting, the man-made famine 
that horrified the “softies” among for- 
eign witnesses. Always he managed to 
find the right formula to justify and 
explain away every new Kremlin crime. 

Because he looked down on Russians 
and remained smugly indifferent to 
their sorrows, he acquired an interna- 
tional reputation as an outstanding 
“friend of Soviet Russia.” 

The irony of that story deserves atten- 
tion. In time I was to discover that this 
Briton, while an extreme sample of such 
perverted friendship, was not excep- 
tional. I found that almost always a 
fervent defense of the Soviet regime im- 
plied a profound disdain for the Soviet 
peoples and a complacent acceptance of 
their sufferings. 

Psychologically this is almost inevi- 
table. How is one to justify the “sacri- 
fice” of millions and more millions of 
people for a noble “experiment,” except 
by reducing them to guinea pigs? How 
is one to offer support to a system of 
terror except by scorning its victims? 


By EUGENE 
LYONS 


ee for Russian 


“democracy” often hides an 


ugly contempt for her people 


I have become familiar with the 
ardent praise of “the new Russia” which, 
explicitly or implicitly, attacks the Rus- 
sian people as a subhuman species 
whose masters know what is good for 
them. It is quite a feat to make “friend- 
ship” cover, let us say, both the Soviet 
secret police and their millions of pris- 
oners. The official friends abroad accom- 
plish this neatly by convincing them- 
selves that the Russian people neither 
know nor care at.ything about freedom; 
that they relish being stepped on, im- 
prisoned, and shot. 

To maintain their affection for the 
Stalin dictatorship at the proper tem- 
perature, its friends are obliged to insult 
its subjects. The insult is obvious enough 
in the remark, commonplace among for- 
eign partisans of the regime, that Bol 
shevism is perfectly suited to the Rus- 
sians, though of course it would be 
undesirable for Americans, or Britishers, 
or Frenchmen, as the case might be. 

In his autobiographical 1 Write As I 
Please, Walter Duranty made a state- 
ment that has become classic among 
students of the subject. Having indi- 
cated the brutality of the Soviet policies 
after Stalin came to power, he argued 
that Stalin’s methods ‘‘were most fitted 
to the Russian character and folkways 





Sovfoto 
Peasants like her despise tyranns 
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in that they established Asiatic absolut- 
sm.” 

\nother author, Walter A. Rukeyser, 
in a book called Working for the Soviets, 
zave it as his view that “without an 
iron-bound dictatorship Russia could 
not survive, for it is the only thing the 
Russian people know and understand.” 


Pe the most recent and cer- 
tainly the most outspoken disparage- 
ment of the Russians by one of their 
friends,” however, is to be found in 
Vincent Sheean’s latest book, This 
House Against This House. Acknowl- 
dging that the Soviet people are de- 
prived of freedom—that the last vestige 
f civil rights and political liberty has 
been blotted out—he contends that they 
ire indifferent to these deprivations. He 
ven invents an elaborate pseudo-scien- 
ific explanation for this amazing claim. 
He writes: 

‘Things taken for granted during 
these many centuries by unthinking 
\nglo-Saxons have created the climate 
f freedom, in which political rights 
radually grow up and ultimately ap- 
pear to overshadow all the rest. 

‘The Western mind is made numb by 
the novelty of a system which, like that 
f the Soviet Union, proposes to give 
unparalleled effect to the one by anni- 
hilating the other—sets out to create a 
social, economic, intellectual, and politi- 
al democracy so universal and _pro- 
yund that it would surpass anything we 
have ever known in that direction, but 
loes so by means of the abolition of 
practically everything we could easily 
ecognize as freedom. The Western 
nind . . . unready, indeed unable, to 
make the logical disjunction between 
lemocracy and freedom, falls into 
pathetic confusion when it attempts to 
understand a scheme based upon that 
lisjunction.. . . 

‘The fact is, of course, that the Rus- 
sians have no historical experience of 
freedom, no genuine understanding of 

or desire for it, and have, on the 
whole, regarded it as the easiest of all 
sacrifices they have made to the better 
world of which they dream.” 

He adds that “their concept of free- 
dom, in so far as one exists, does not 
touch upon civil or political rights.” 

\s an exemplification of the confusion 
which passes for profundity on the Rus- 
sian theme, this Sheean quotation merits 
some kind of prize. Under the turgid 
overwriting is his extraordinary claim 
that the Russian people willingly gave 
up even those limited freedoms, civil 
and political, which they enjoyed under 
the Czar in return for the Soviet bless- 
ings. Overlooking the quality of these 
blessings, there are still some grim ques- 
tions Mr. Sheean and other such strange 

friends” of the Russians might ponder 

n communion with their conscience. 
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If Russians, unlike Anglo-Saxons, ac- 
cept the “disjunction” and do not 
desire to throw off political despotism, 
why does the Soviet regime need a 
police force running into millions to 
hold them down? Why are there some 
fifteen million men and women in 
Soviet prisons, concentration camps, and 
forced-labor colonies? Why did the Bol- 
sheviks, from the day they seized power, 
have to use all the persuasions of raw 
force and lying propaganda to impose 
their tyranny on the masses? If freedom 
is unknown and unwanted by Russians, 
why did it have to be “annihilated”— 
Mr. Sheean’s word for it—in order to 
rivet the Communist brand of democ- 
racy on the prostrate nation? 

‘The time is ripe, it seems to me, to 
remind the world of a fact that Soviet 
propagandists have smothered in double- 
talk. The fact that Russians are people. 
They have no more’ relish for being 
kicked, abused, dragged from their beds 
during the night, tortured in N.K.V.D. 
cellars, uprooted from their homes, im- 
prisoned as hostages, subjected to 
hunger, deprived of their right to wor- 
ship than the Sheeans and Durantys. 

I lived among them for six consecu- 
tive years. I have not the slightest doubt 
that they .know what freedom means 
and hate their torturers; that they dream 
of liberation from the yoke; that they 
despise foreigners who are so smug, self- 
righteous, and patient about terror from 
which they are themselves exempt. 

Alexander Herzen, the great Russian 
democrat of last century, wrote that his 
country was “the land of outward 
slavery and inward freedom.” That in- 
ward freedom, the yearning for escape 
from the master’s knout, has prospered 
on denial. Russian literature provides 
eloquent testimony to that yearning. 
The history of Russian social struggles, 








from the Decembrists to the Bolsheviks, 
is replete with martyrs to the concept of 
freedom—not a disjuncted freedom pe- 
culiar to Russians, but the kind that all 
human beings recognize, in which civil 
and political rights have a part. 

When the social ferment broke to the 
surface in 1905, the aroused Russians 
did not clamor for some esoteric kind 
of concessions from Nicholas II. They 
demanded a modern constitution, a 
Western type of parliament, an end to 
police terror: the familiar demands fer 
civil and political freedoms in all coun- 
tries. There were also economic, social- 
reform elements in the indictment of 
the despotism and in the program of 
change; but so there were in the French 
and American Revolutions. What the 
Russians got in 1905 was pitifully little, 
but it was in the domain of civil-politi- 
cal freedom which no Westerner, not- 
withstanding Mr. Sheean, would have 
any trouble recognizing as such. 

Even thus in March, 1917, when the 
Romanov dynasty was toppled over, or- 
dinary Russians were ecstatically happy 
about their new freedom..Again it was 
not a strange variety of freedom. They 
were happy because they thought that 
at last they would have a right to speak, 
to write, to think, to govern; that they 
would no longer be terrorized and 
pushed around. That hope failed. The 
vision of liberty petered out in the real- 
ity of a new and more drastic despotism. 
That tragedy, however, does not give 
any of us the right to dismiss the victims 
as congenitally incapable of desiring or 
enjoying the freedoms which you and 1] 
desire and enjoy. 

True, the Russians have not had 
much of it in their unhappy history. 
Their experience of freedom has been, 
indeed, meager. For reasons of geog- 
raphy and of population pressures from 
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Identification Mark 


> Down in the hotel lobby, leaning against 
the wall, Joe Glenn, a second-string Yankee 
catcher, yelled at a guy who hurried past him. 

“Hey,” Glenn said, “just because I been in 
the army ain’t no reason why you don’t say 


hello.” 
“Pardon me, 
recognize you without your mask.” 


” 


—Jimmy Cannon in the N. Y. Post 


the guy said. “But I didn’t 








the Mongolian East, there is a cruel 
time-lag in the political development of 
their country. But the striving to over- 
come the lag has been continuous and 
passionate, so that the Czars, like their 
successors today, needed special organ 
izations and techniques to suppress the 
people. 

Writing of the brutal repressions 
under Czar Alexander III, the late 
Manya Gordon (in Workers Before and 
After Lenin) emphasized that these 
harsh methods “could not wholly stifle 
the longing for freedom. Therein lies 
the eternal hope for democracy. Russia 
has demonstrated that this divine spark 
is inextinguishable; it cannot be anni- 
hilated by imprisonment, torture, or 
death. . .. No one has paid more dearly 
for the ideal of liberty than the Russian 
people. Its victory will be the death of 
despotism the world over.” 


Those who today join Moscow-spon- , 


sored organizations calling themselves 
“friends of the Soviet Union” and coun- 
cils of “American-Soviet friendship” are 
not friends of the Russian people at 
all. They are friends, and in practice 
agents or stooges, of the Soviet regime, 
which is a totally different thing. 

They do a terrible disservice to the 
Russians and the outside world by pre- 
tending that the Soviet government and 
its subjects are one ang indivisible. 
They seek to saddle the Russians, them- 
selves the chief victims of the dictator- 
ship, with responsibility for the crimes 
of the Soviet regime. 

There is a distinct shift in the winds 
of American sentiment toward Soviet 
Russia. A recent Gallup poll disclosed 
that a substantial majority of the Amer- 
ican people now believe that Stalin, like 
Hitler, seeks to conquer the world. In 
Washington, a few left-wing diehards 
like Secretary Wallace and Senator 
Claude Pepper still believe—or pretend 
to believe—that Russia’s territorial and 
ideological expansion is a boon to man- 
kind. The rest differ only in the degree 
of their apprehensions about Soviet 
policy and the vehemence of their reac- 
tion to it. 

It would be a tragedy for the world, 
let alone the Russians, if this rise of 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist feelings 
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were to find expression in hatred for the 
Russian people. Whatever the future 
may hold, we shall be better off, and 
closer to the truth, if we differentiate 
sharply between the people and the 
tight oligarchy which has_ terrorized 
them into obedience. Should a_ break 
between Russia and the Western world 
come, we shall want the Russian people 
on our side. It is the side they will 
prefer to be on, provided we leave the 
doors to a democratic understanding 
wide open. 

The unprecedently large secret police 
force, with a huge army of its own, 
stands as proof that the Kremlin does 
not trust its own people. The fifteen or 
so million prisoners should leave no 
doubt of that fact. And the masters are 
quite right in distrusting the slaves; in 
forbidding them, under pain of death if 
caught, to leave the country; in deny- 
ing them those marginal freedoms which 
even the worst of modern Czars per- 
mitted. They know that hundreds of 
thousands of Red Army men went over 
voluntarily to the Germans; that while 
the nationals of other countries try to 
go home, Russians, hundreds of thou- 
sands of them in Western Europe, are 
fighting to avoid repatriation. There is 
no room for doubt that the cleavage be- 
tween the Russian rulers and their sub- 
jects is wide and deep. 


Perhaps the most startling propa- . 


ganda victory of the Communists has 
been their success in smearing enemies 
of the Muscovite dictatorship as “anti- 
Russian.” In the past, before the Bol- 
sheviks came to power, those who at- 
tacked the Russian tyranny were known, 
and rightly so, as “friends of Russia.” It 
would have occurred to no one in his 
right senses to refer to Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, who had fled his country, as 
“anti-Russian.” Yet today refugees from 
Soviet terror—men like Victor Krav- 
chenko and Alexander Barmine—are 
casually labeled “anti-Russian,” though 
they are passionately attached to their 
people and their native land. When 
George Kennan and other foreign jour- 
nalists exposed the horrors of Siberia 
under the Romanovs, they were hailed 
as friends of the Russian people. Today 
journalists who expose Soviet atrocities 


are referred to, even by those who sym- 


pathize with them, as “anti-Russian.” 

We must make it clear to all who will 
listen that the true friends of the Rus- 
sian people, now as under the Czars, are 
those who support them and _ attack 
their rulers. It has been proposed that 
an organization to be called American 
Friends of the Russian People—or per- 
haps American Friends of Russian Free- 
dom—should be launched. Its primary 
purpose would be to “sell” the Russians 
to Americans by “unselling” the Soviet 
regime; to make and to deepen the 
crucial differentiation between the 
Soviet government and the Soviet 
masses. I can only hope that the sugges- 
tion takes root. 

At the turn of the century, Prince 
Kropotkin wrote a slight pamphlet 
about the police terror in his native 
land. He showed that five thousand 
political prisoners were in prisons and 
exile camps; that dozens had been ex- 
ecuted for their political opinions. The 
indignation aroused by the disclosures 
was so intense that Czar Nicholas II, 
then touring Europe, was obliged to 
cancel his scheduled visit to England. 
Today the five thousand have expanded 
into millions; the executions must be 
reckoned not in dozens but by the hun- 
dred thousand; the disclosures are avail- 
able not in pamphlets but in many 
authoritative books by Russian exiles 
and by non-Russians. But scarcely a 
murmur of protest, of human sympathy, 
can be heard. 

In Kropotkin’s day there were groups 
of organized democrats in America, in 
England, wherever freedom reigned, 
who dedicated themselves to helping 
Russian political prisoners and refugees 
from persecution. They let no Czarist 
crime or mistake get by without a dem- 
onstration of the world’s anger for the 
perpetrators and comradeship for the 
victims. 


HE time is over-ripe for a repe- 

tition of that pattern. Whatever 
mealy-mouthed excuse there may have 
been for protecting Stalin’s reputation 
and the reputation of his regime during 
the war, it can no longer be valid. Rus- 
sians are people. They share our love of 
liberty. There is little we can do to help 
their liberation inside their prison- 
country. But there is a great deal that 
can be done to evoke understanding of 
their plight in the outside world. In 
saving them from shouldering the blame 
for the inhumanity of their regime, we 
shall be winning Russian gratitude. 

I repeat, we must draw a sharp line 
between the totalitarian police-state in 
Russia and the people of that country. 
By the same token we must draw a line 
between friends of Stalin and friends 
of Russian freedom. 
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P seudo teachers and 
phony literary agents are mak- 


ing money on writers who 


will never break into print 


a EW writers wanted—to earn big 

N money! Editors and publishers 
are begging for manuscripts. Are you 
imaginative? Then you can write too. 
Let me teach you. Send only five dollars 
for first lesson.” 

The above is an ad I'll never publish. 
But I could, if I would, and with im- 
punity send it through the mails; and 
thus earn good money, and easily. 

Others are doing it. Hundreds of 
pseudo teachers are cashing in on sim- 
ilar appeals. It’s a flourishing racket and 
perfectly safe. Legitimate. 


Look again at that first paragraph, 


my “come on” appeal. Every word is 
true. What is untrue is unwritten. The 
implication that how to write success- 
fully can be taught to many. Truly, any 
person of average intelligence and im- 
agination can be taught to write a story 
or article. But not a story or article that 
an editor will buy. Those few who can 
be taught to write successfully can teach 
themselves and usually do. 
Writing ability can be compared to 
the precious metals in our western hills. 
\ll through the Rockies are traces of 
gold and silver, but in very few moun- 
tains are there metals worth mining. 
Thus it is with writing talents. Many 
have a little ability—very, very few have 
deep and widening veins of talent, lit- 
erary ores rich enough for the markets. 
Writers and prospectors are alike too 
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in this: granted the buried wealth, they 
themselves must find it. No man in a 
book or by correspondence lessons ever 
found a mine. And no writer thus ever 
found his own talent. 

It is true that editors and publishers 
are constantly seeking new writers, and 
constantly rejecting them. Of the manu- 
scripts carefully wrapped and insured 
and mailed to publishers, five in a thou- 
sand are held for a second reading, ap- 
proximately one in a thousand is ac- 
cepted for publication; and of these 
select few, one in fifty wins the jackpot, 
pays off in big money. If most of the 
writers who do get published were paid 
a dollar an hour for their hours of typ- 
ing, they would have more financial 
security than they get from their royalty 
checks. The average novel earns for the 
average writer less than a thousand dol- 
lars. There is big money from writing; 
more often than not, from the other 
fellow’s writing. 

The pseudo teachers and the phony 
agents do well by themselves. There are 
of course honest and able teachers and 
agents. If you_are an apprentice writer 
and know one such, “grapple him to 
you with hooks of steel.” For the others 
will hook you. 

Many of the advertising teachers and 
agents make the bulk of their income 
from the contributions of clients who 
will never be published. It’s a safe 
racket and often a mean one. For to 
make money, such teachers and agents 
must encourage all who take their bait 
and answer their ads. Open such a writ- 
ing school or agency, and out of a thou- 
sand manuscripts you may get three 
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that show genuine talent, perhaps one 
you can sell. Send back the nine hun- 
dred and ninety hopeless manuscripts 
with a truthful criticism to that effect, 
and then what? Then close your school. 

Here is the accepted and practiced 
method for such teaching. On every 
manuscript that comes in (check or 
money order enclosed), make a vague 
and cheery criticism. Suggest some 
change in structure or style; then add a 
big dose of encouragement. “Very in- 
teresting! Shows great promise! Very 
close to success! Reminds me of Hem- 
ingway’s early stories! But—” Always 
that “but” to give the teacher an out, 
and to bring the client back for more. 

There are practitioners with cruder 
methods. Once when I was myself a 
teacher, I chose the worst manuscript I 
had seen in-a year, incoherent and illit- 
erate trash. I mailed this pathetic and 
hopeless effort to an advertising teacher. 
It came back graded ninety-six, along 
with a page of stereotyped and mimeo- 
graphed criticism, copied and para- 
phrased from one of a dozen textbooks. 
The charge for that writing course was 
sixty dollars. Compared to that pseudo 
teacher, a bartender shortchanging in- 
ebriates is a kindly idealist. 

There are also many agents making 
big money, not by sales, but by charging 
stiff reading fees. The manuscripts they 
sell, if any, would not pay for the ink 
with which they write their cheery 
“come ons.” There was for instance this 
agent, undoubtedly an exception, but a 
fact. For I watched him operate. 

This literary Wallingford had suffici- 
ent prestige and nerve to get himself 
invited to a writer’s conference held one 
summer on a college campus. He was 
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really clever. What follows, I witnessed. 

A gentleman attended the conference 
with an unpublished novel; three hun- 
dred thousand trite and confused words. 
This gentleman was outstanding, be- 
cause in addition to the words, he had 
also some thousands of dollars. There- 
fore, reading his manuscript, our agent 
uttered low cries of joy and loud cries 
of admiration. And shortly thereafter 
left town with the manuscript in his 
bag, and the author. 

A week later the agent telephoned 
from New York, collect. The manu- 
script, he reported, had a splendid 
chance of being selected for the first 
prize in an international contest. There 
was just a little matter of expense 
money, dining and wining the interested 
judges. A week later the agent reported 
that the novel had won—almost. Un- 
fortunately one judge was holding out, 
demanding five thousand dollars for his 
vote. Before the victim woke from his 
dream, he had been milked of a small 
fortune. He went to court, and won. 
But not his money back. And his novel 
is still unpublished. 

That agent was betrayed by his own 
greed. He took too much. Had he oper- 
ated on his victim for a mere fifty or a 
hundred dollars, the victim would have 
concealed his wound, and the agent 
could have gone on to greener pastures, 
and clients. 

Many agents, perhaps the majority of 
them, are honest business men. The best 
of them are expert salesmen of their 
literary wares. They want ten per cent 
of what they sell, nothing else and noth- 
ing in advance. Unfortunately, these 
top-flight, these most successful agents, 
rarely advertise. They are reluctant to 
offer mediocre work to the publishers; 
they are too busy to bother with appren- 
tice writers. Just as soon as you have a 
book published, or one or two stories 
in national magazines, they will seek 
you out, Until then, they are as difficult 
to interest as editors. 

Good teachers can be helpful too. But 
the best of them cannot teach a small 
talent to be a big one. The things about 
writing that can be taught are the least 
important, the inessentials. Successful 
and significant writing is the product of 
a fairly intelligent and a creative imagi- 
nation. That kind of imagination can 
no more be taught than one can be 
taught to grow six feet tall. One can’t 
learn to swim, sitting; nor learn to 
write, listening. 

In a long and precarious career with 
words, I have known personally hun- 
dreds of unsuccessful writers, and a few 
very successful ones. It may be an acci- 
dent, but all of those impotent writers 
were taking, or had taken, courses in 
writing. Not one of the winners had 
paid any money to teachers of writing. 

One of these latter, a writer who has 
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earned more dollars than I have dimes, 
whose tales are called literature and 
embalmed in textbooks, once told me, 
“It baffles me—I’ve been reading in this 
textbook an analysis of one of my 
stories. How I put in this paragraph for 
suspense, and that for atmosphere. News 
to me! I just wrote the darned thing, 
and kept writing it over till it sounded 
right.” 

An ex-teacher now and reformed for 
life, I can point with pride to a few of 
my former students who are now suc- 
cessful, and whose names you might 
know. For the good of my soul I must 
add this: with or without my instruc- 
tion, these few would be publishing 
now. They had the essentials: creative 
imagination and obstinate energy, drive. 
What they learned from me, sooner or 
later they would have learned from 
themselves, and from the best of all 
teachers and texts, the great writers and 
their works. 

Those whose talents are too delicate 
and weak to walk alone the long road 
to market, will never ride that long road 
on the back of any teacher or agent. 

With or without an agent, competent 
work finds eventually acceptance. Re- 
jection slips change to editor’s checks. 
What then? Then for the lucky few, the 
lap of luxury; for most of us the bony 
knees of genteel poverty. Writers are in 
truth but white collar workers, those at 
least who can pay for their laundry. 

An old hand myself, I suppose I have 
sold a million words, and thus must 
have turned several big trees into 
printed matter. The lumbermen chop- 





ping down those trees had more eco- 
nomic security. For like all free-lancers, 
I’m paid now and then. A good check 
perhaps in today’s mail, and no check 
perhaps for another eight weeks. 

But our primary interest isn’t big 
money. If it were, we would not be 
writers. We toil for self-expression, for 
the esteem of our fellows. But what 
fellows? Alas, you should see the stony 
look that comes to the face of the rental 
agent, when he learns his prospective 
tenant is a writer. Tell any credit man- 
ager that you write for a living—then 
go away quietly and pawn your watch. 

It’s a kind of egotism, of course, that 


desire to see one’s name in print. The 
apprentice writer lives for that day, 


dreams of it, toils for it; to open a mag- 


azine and gaze at one’s work, knowing 
a million others will see it too. I so 
dreamed, and my dream came true. I 
recall well the first story I sold to a 
national magazine. I was beginning to 
fear the editors had lost my story, when 
at last it was published, beautiful with 
pictures. I was all prepared to be modest 
about it, to say with a deprecating shrug, 
“Just a little thing I dashed off.” No 
need. For I never saw that story in any 
hands but my own, and my long-suffer- 
ing wife’s. I did find it weeks later on a 
picnic ground, a discarded wrapping 
for someone’s lunch. A mustard stain on 
the face of my hero, and an ant crawl- 
ing over my published name. 

Since that time I have written suffici- 
ent stories and articles to load a junk- 
man’s truck, which alas, is just what 
they did. I sometimes fear there would 
have been more beauty in the world 
had those trees I used up been left 
standing. But those moments don’t last. 
If I live, I'll use up another tree, write 
another million words, and maybe at 
last a few pages of literature. In the 
meantime, I live and love and hope. 
What more does the banker? 

This should be said. Young people 
with literary interests who must have 
sure incomes, would be wise to get their 
money from the other fellow’s writings. 
They should practice saying “no, 
thanks,” and get to be editors. Though 
editors have their troubles too. Forever 
looking over their shoulders and criti- 
cizing sternly are their employers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of bosses, John Q. 
Public. And when John is displeased, 
he can’t get at the author, so he takes 
pen in hand and jabs the editor. If you 
think any magazine is poor, you should 
read the manuscripts the editors sent 
back. All day and every day editors must 
read poor writing, search a haystack of 
trash for the needle of worth. Very bad 
for their eyes, and their dispositions. 

It’s all Adam’s fault. One way or an- 
other we earn our bread with sweat of 
brow or back. The far hills look green, 
but on their tops the grass is thin. When 
you get close to the other man at work, 
under his fine front, his immaculate 
linen, you'll glimpse the hair shirt that 
Adam bequeathed us. 

One final word to apprentice writers. 
Take all advice about writing, including 
mine, with a grain of salt. Except this: 
beware of all teachers and agents who 
for cash in hand promise too much. 
Their motto is Kipling’s, “Take his 
money, my son, thanking Allah—the kid 
was ordained to be sold.” 

Except this: if you want to write— 
write.So doing, the masters learned. And 
there will be masters again tomorrow. 
You among them? No one knows. 
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International 


Thousands of Italians gathered in the Piazza del Popolo in Rome and shouted their joy at the birth of the republic 
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. the first meetings of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in Paris on 
June 15 after a month’s recess, Vyaches- 
M. Molotov said that the Italian 
litical picture appeared serious enough 
varrant a review by the Four Powers 
avert the possibility that the recent 
s might develop into civil war. 
In the past,” he said, “the Four 
ers assumed certain obligations by 
Moscow 1943 agreement on Italy, by 
armistices, and finally by the armi- 
e revision of last month, all of which 
sisted on the eradication of Fascism 
| on the people’s right to choose its 
vn government. The Allies cannot be 
ifferent to attempts to foment civil 
r, and they should call for informa- 
1 On steps taken to improve the situ- 
1410n 
Though Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin 
tended that the Italian Government 
| the situation well in hand, it was 
reed to put the question on the 
enda, wording it as “The Political 
iation in Italy,” and to discuss it at 
end of the list. 
Now the declaration made at the 
Moscow Conference of October, 1948 
to which Mr. Molotov referred was the 
lowing: “The Foreign Secretaries of 
the United States [Cordell Hull], the 
United Kingdom [Anthony Eden], and 
the Soviet Union [Vyacheslav Molotov] 
have established that their three gov- 
ernments are in complete agreement 
that Allied policy toward Italy must be 
based upon the fundamental principle 
Fascism and its evil influence and 
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configuration shall be completely de- 
stroyed and that the Italian people shall 
be given every opportunity to establish 
governmental and: other institutions 
based upon democratic principles.” 

It is a very strange thing that Moscow 
should have been the official birthplace 
of the new Italian democracy. The fact 
is that even before the Moscow Con- 
ference, the Italian people had initiated 
a new democratic trend through their 
underground resistance during the last 
years of Fascist domination. Such a dec- 
laration at Moscow was unnecessary as 
regards Italy herself,-for it affected the 
Allied policy in Italy more than it did 
the Italian Committees of Liberation 
formed by the’ five parties of the re- 
sistance in 1942. 

It was the Italian people working 
through these committees who obliged 
Badoglio to form a democratic govern- 
ment and Victor Emmanuel to sign over 
(June 5, 1944) his royal powers to 
Crown Prince Humbert as Lieutenant 
General of the Realm. It was the Italian 
people who forced the attempts at more 


Teen in dark and 
dangerous days, the Repub- 
lic is determined to build a 


new and better Italy 


democratic governments, such as those 
of Bonomi, Parri, and De Gasperi. The 
will of the Italian people has finally 
been expressed in the referendum and 
in the general election for the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. All Fascist laws, agencies, 
and totalitarian principles have been 
annulled in Italian public life. Control 
by the Big Four is no longer necessary. 

As published by the Court of Cassa- 
tion in Rome last June 18, the refer- 
endum of the Italian people on the 
question of a monarchy or a republic 
has had the following definitive results: 
total votes cast—24,935,343; for the re- 
public—12,717,923; for the monarchy— 
10,719,284; blank or void—1,498,136. 
After eighty-five years, from the procla- 
mation in 1861 of the Italian Kingdom 
under the rule of the House of Savoy, 
Italy is now a republic. 

Five days before the official statement 
by the Court, Humbert I, the last king, 
left Rome for Portugal under the name 
of the Count of Sarre (a Piedmontese 
village). The last days of his sojourn in 
Italy were unfortunate. For they gave 
rise to disturbances, monarchist demon- 
strations, and riots in Naples and other 
places. 

Legal chicanery was at the root. It 
was questioned whether the monarchical 
regime ended automatically after the 
first announcement of the results of the 
referendum given by the President of 
the Court, or whether it was necessary 
to wait for the definitive results. The 
continued presence of the King in Italy 
and the increasing number of riots in 
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Naples gave great concern to the gov- 
ernment, which feared a plot. On the 
other hand, there were those who con- 
sidered the proclamation of the republic 
and De Gasperi’s assumption of power 
as chief of state a coup d’état. 

In my opinion, there was neither a 
monarchist plot nor a republican coup 
d’état, It was only a factional and un- 
reasonable outburst of monarchist par- 
tisans which could have had serious 
consequences if the republican and left- 
ist leaders had had less control over 
their followers and if the government 
had_ had less firmness in keeping the 
situation in hand. 

Humbert finally decided to go, even 
before the Court gave its last word on 
the referendum. In his proclamation to 
the people he protested “against the 
violence which has been committed,” 
and he accused the government of “as- 
suming by a unilateral and arbitrary act 
powers which do not belong to it.” For- 
tunately, Humbert added that he would 
bow to the final results of the referen- 
dum as the will of the people and would 
free all from the oath of allegiance to 
the House of Savoy. I have no doubt 
that he will live up to that pledge and 
will avoid assuming the position of a 
“pretender” to the throne of Italy—a 
state of affairs that would constitute a 
continuous threat to the stability of the 
Italian Republic. 

Alcide de Gasperi defended the de- 
cision of the government from both 
legal and moral viewpoints; the danger 
of popular resentments against mon- 
archy and monarchists justified his act- 
ing as chief of state; the moderation, 
calm, and firmness with which he han- 
dled the situation were appreciated by 






Alcide de Gasperi, Christian Democrat leader, becomes Premier of the 
New Republic and ex-King Humbert II leaves for exile in Portugal 
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the chiefs of all parties and by the 
Allies. His appeal to the people was the 
best that could have been issued to win 
the confidence of both sides. 

Of the 573 seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, only 556 deputies have been 
elected, since the constituencies of Ven- 
ezia Giulia and Bolzano (both under 
Allied military government) have not 
yet been called. Each party will have 
the foHowing number of deputies: 
Christian Democrats—207; Socialists— 
116; Cemmunists—107; National Demo- 
cratic Union—41; Common Man—30; 
Republicans (Mazzinians)—23; National 
Bloc of Freedom (Conservatives)—16; 
Action Party (Radicals)—7; other minor 
groups—13. 

The Gonstituent Assembly will last 
one year during which time it is to draw 
up and approve a new constitution. It 
is still too early to say what kind of 
constitution the Republic of Italy will 
have. It will definitely not be a Com- 
munistic constitution, as many had 
feared before the elections of June 2. It 
will certainly be a very liberal and 
socially progressive constitution, since 
two of the three major parties, which 
combined cover 322 of the 556 seats, 
represent the trend of the Italian elec- 
torate toward large reforms without re- 
course to revolution. And the third 


major party, that of the Communists, is ~ 


being very cautious as it aims to achieve 
the credit of being a really democratic 
party. 

It is certain that De Gasperi, leader 
of the Christian Democratic Party, will 
again be premier of the new govern- 
ment, while the presidency of the Con- 
stituent Assembly has been given to a 
moderate Socialist leader, Giuseppe 


Saragat, and the presidency of the Re- 
public (chief of state) to Enrico de 
Nicola. Such a combination is in accord 
with the new style of politics in Europe, 
where the hopeless postwar situation 
obliges the parties to collaborate, avoid- 
ing the majority rule of one party alone. 
This system of collaboration was neces- 
sary even before the war when no major 
party had control of the majority in the 
House of Representatives, as was often 
the case in France and Italy. 

But the political situation has rnow 
become more complicated by the fact 
that the Communist Party in each coun- 
try prefers a key position in the govern- 
ment as a group forming the parliamen- 
tary majority to staying outside the gov- 
ernment as an oppesition group. The 
old Communist tactic, insisting upon no 
“impure” contact with capitalistic par- 
ties, has been brushed aside and re- 
placed with a new tactic, that of pene- 
tration. 

The liberal parties, once so powerful, 
are but a remnant today. As known in 
Italy, the term “liberal” has a different 
meaning when applied to a_ political 
party from that given in the United 
States. The liberals of Italy pretended 
to. represent the tradition of liberty, 
independence, and national unification 
of the Risorgimento. But the old lib- 
eralism of the last century was bound 
up with that secularism and often anti- 
clericalism that plagued Italy for so 
long a time because of the Roman 
Question and the laws against religious 
orders and ecclesiastical property. Since 
the Lateran Treaty of 1929, these ques- 
tions no longer exist. The new liberals, 
of whom Benedetto Croce is the presi- 
dent, consist of only a handful of old 





men—university professors, celebrated 
lawyers, hommes de lettres, landowners, 
and industrialists, without any large 
following. But the old worm of anti- 
clericalism is not dead in their mind, 
though it has become more or less harm- 
less. 

Their antipathy for Christian Demo- 
crats is deep rooted. There is an uncon- 
scious resentment that the position of 
the liberal parties, who once represented 
the traditional Italian majority, was un- 
dermined by the Christian Democrats of 
the Popular Party, formed in January 
1919. Now the Christian Democrats are 
the largest party of the Constituent As- 
sembly, while the liberals, forming one 
of the parties comprising the Italian 
Democratic Union, have only twenty- 
seven seats. This historical reversal takes 
on the aspects of a historical revenge. 

Though it is the custom of the Italian 
secular press to give evidences of anti- 
clerical feeling from time to time, it is 
not probable that serious questions re- 
garding the relation between Church 
and state will arise to harass the nascent 
republic. 

During the referendum campaign the 
monarchical question gave the leftist 
papers the occasion to accuse the clergy 
of monarchism and to arouse anticlerical 
resentment against the Church herself. 
But as a matter of fact, the monarchists 
also have been very angry at bishops, 
priests, nuns, and laymen of Catholic 
Action because they were either pro- 
republican or not very zealous toward 
the monarchy. 

After the proclamation of the repub- 
lic, the Osservatore Romano published 
an article that deserves to be quoted 
from: “It is justifiable and necessary,” 
’Osservatore writes, “to appeal for ac- 
ceptance of the will of the majority in 
order to show the result of the balloting 
as a victory for civilized democracy; not 
as a victory in a civil war with its sur- 
viving passions of the victorious and the 
vanquished, but as a single victory ‘in 
which all will equally share through 
efficient conciliation in a_ peaceful, 
workable republic.’” The same article 
contains a conclusion that can be en- 
dorsed by all good Americans: “May 
God grant that the new era attain its 


ends and that they be worthy of the 
Christian vocation of Italy.” 

Such a Christian vocation is certainly 
not understood by those who no longer 
have a Christian sense of life and 
Christian mentality. Perhaps there are 
fewer such men in the Italian Con- 
stituent Assembly than their labels 
would lead us to suppose. 

I read in [’Avanti, the Socialist paper, 
that at their congress in Florence, some- 
one (I do not recall the name) proposed 
that the party in no way oppose the 
Concordat with the Holy See, and that 
it ask for only a few minor variations 
in accordance with the new Italian 
status. I think that unless some unfore- 
seen situation arises, the Constituent 
Assembly has no intention of acting 
against the Church and her interests. 
But there are two or three problems 
agitating Italian opinion, namely, that 
of free schools, that of divorce, and 
probably that article of the Albertine 
Statute which defines the Catholic reli- 
gion as the religion of the state. 

The hierarchy and the Catholic laity 
will strongly fight any proposal intro- 
ducing divorce into Italian legislation. 
Though not all churchgoers, many right- 
ists will oppose divorce, and it will be 
no wonder if a large handful of leftists 
are on the antidivorce side. 

On the contrary, both rightists and 
leftists, with few exceptions, will unite 
against any proposition that the Chris- 
tian Democrats may submit to the Con- 
stituent Assembly on scholastic freedom 
with the aim of putting private schools 
on the same level and in the same status 
as that of state schools. Because in Italy 
as well as in France state monopoly 
over the entire school system from ele- 
mentary schools to universities has been 
a policy, the struggle between Catholics 
and secularists on this issue has been 
long and bitter. In France, Napoleon 
was the first to establish such a mono- 
poly in order to bolster his power. It is 
logical that a dictator like Mussolini 
should have maintained the school 
monopoly in a state where life, moral 
and material, was monopolized. But it 
is unnatural for a free democracy to 
perpetuate such a scholastic system un- 
der the pretext that the schools must be 








weeks!” 


By Popular Demand 


> The seven-year-old son of a radio comedian 
came home with his report card at the end of 
the term. 

“Well, son,” asked the radio star, “were you 
promoted?” 

“Better than that, pop,” chirped the kid 
happily, 


“I was held over for another 26 
—Detroit Times 









centralized under the state lest private 
schools lower academic standards. 

But in Europe the battle for schol- 
astic freedom and improvement in the 
educational. systems is a century-old 
battle and will continue under any po- 
litical condition. In such a battle the 
Christian Democrats of today will follow 
the path traced by Ozanam, Lacordaire, 
and Montalembert in France, by Rez- 
zara, Tovini, Sr., and Toniolo in Italy, 
and by many others in Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Austria, and elsewhere. 


HIS is the political picture of Italy 

today. It is a pity that the Italian 
Republic was born in very dark days, 
just when the Foreign Ministers of the 
Big Four were meeting in Paris and at- 
tempting for the third time to formulate 
a peace treaty with Italy. The funda- 
mental mistakes made in London last 
September and in Paris since the first 
sessions last April, have been two: the 
repudiation of the Atlantic Charter; and 
the failure to define Italy’s status, 
whether it be that of an enemy or a 
cobelligerent. If Italy is considered both, 
which is quite contradictory, then it is 
necessary to verify her contribution to 
the Allied war against Germany. How- 
ever, instead of settling Italy’s status, the 
Big Four and the small neighboring 
countries have spent their time debat- 
ing questions dealing with the border 
territories, colonies, electric plants, navy, 
merchant ships, factories, and even the 
property of Italian nationals in foreign 
countries. Besides war destruction, Italy 
will suffer peace despoiliation. 

This prospect is a complete negation 
of the large promises made by the late 
President Roosevelt and confirmed by 
President Truman as well as by the 
British Government. Italians have shown 
their will to return to “the family of 
nations” and to be counted among the 
“peace-loving peoples”; but the Ameri- 
cans and British are not living up to 
their pledge. 

Republican Italy will refuse to sign 
a vindictive and humiliating peace. It is 
generally agreed among the political 
parties (Communists included) that the 
Italian Government cannot and will not 
sign any treaty containing conditions 
that are considered unjust. “Do not 
sign,” is now the Italian motto. All 
papers express the same popular senti- 
ment: “Let them impose it upon us by 
force. We are not disposed at any price 
to declare that dirty deeds are beautiful 
actions or to acknowledge that force 
is an expression of the highest justice.” 

This, in brief, is the Italian state of 
mind. Injustice, Oppression, and viola- 
tion of promises have never paid well. 
They won't in Italy, where the people 
have to adopt from now on the motto 
of the English kings: Dieu et mon droit, 
God and my right. 
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ur Hopes and (ur Lady 


By DANIEL SARGENT 


OME thirty years ago a French poet, 

Charles Péguy, wrote a poem in 
which he presented a_ province of 
France to Our Lady. I have heard one 
of those Catholics who like to sigh (and 
whom I shall call Mr. Lachrymose), re- 
mark that it was lucky that Péguy did 
not try to write a poem presenting the 
United States to Our Lady, or he would 
have had less success. 

I believe that we all know what the 
sighful man meant. The province of 
France, which Péguy presented to Our 
Lady—a plain called La Beauce, south 
of Paris, in the ancient province of 
Orléanais—was level like a sea of golden 
wheat, and in it, dominating it, and visi- 
ble throughout much of its extent, stood 
the famous cathedral, Notre Dame of 
Chartres. It was easy to be poetical 
about the wheat. It was almost impos- 
sible not to be poetical about the match- 
less towers of Chartres. In our land, on 
the contrary, the plentiful wheat is 
often difficult to see on account of the 
factories. And there is no Chartres Ca- 
thedral to dominate our great province 
of the world. Such a cathedral could not 
be seen from a thousand miles off even 
if there were—and even if its towers had 
the height of the Rocky Mountains. 
Our National Shrine to Our Lady is 
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still underground, a crypt somewhere 
near Washington, D. C. 

It is not my purpose here in 1946 to 
write a poem presenting the United 
States to Our Lady as Charles Péguy 
presented La Beauce to her in 1913. But 
I should like to demonstrate to Mr. 
Lachrymose that it could be written. 
Our Lady has herself sufficiently pre- 
pared our land for the presentation. 
Our land would make an equally ap- 
propriate present and possibly a more 
romantic and poetic one. 

The entire extent of what is now our 
land—not including Alaska—was first ex- 
plored by men devout in Our Lady’s 
service, most of them priests, all of them 
animated by the desire of spreading 
Christendom round the world after its 
long medieval siege in Europe. It was 
they who first visited the natural won- 
ders of which we are proud: Niagara 
Falls, the Mississippi, the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. It is true that they 


1. offering our land 
to Our Lady, we are but 
offering what singularly 


has been hers 


voyaged, some of them by rivers, and 
the waters closed after them and left no 
trace, and others by trails, and the dust 
covered their footprints. But we have 
memories, and the historians have 
charted their paths, and we can look in 
the historical atlases and see, vivid as 
the rivers or the state boundaries, the 
red threads which show where they 
went. Our land is beautiful with the 
cobweb of their voyages. 

Dante, when he visited the realm 
where he could see things as they are, 
found himself sometimes walking over 
pictured pavements. There is likewise a 
picture spread over our land: the story 
of the establishment of the Catholic 
Church in our midst. It is not a picture 
given mention in most history books, 
and it has caught the attention chiefly 
of fanatics, hostile to Our Lady, who 
have started in alarm at the sight of it, 
as if at the proof of a conspiracy which 
has been conducted in their midst by 
skillful plotters who know how to hide 
rifles in church cellars. But this very 
consternation of the fanatics attests to 
the wonder of the thing seen. The 
growth of the Church in our land is the 
most incredible thing in our country’s 
incredible history. No human planning 
has been responsible for it. Bishop Car- 
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roll, our first American bishop, found 
himself in such a_ hopeless situation 
that he entrusted the Church to Our 
Lady and took an image of Our Lady 
is his episcopal seal, and did his little 
patient best and waited. And then, soon 
after his death, there came the unex- 
pected great Atlantic Migration, like 
which there had been nothing seen in 
history. And our land, once his empty 
diocese, became flooded with millions of 
Catholics. Their descendants now num- 
ber almost a third in the youth of the 
population. 

To the superficial gaze, this establish- 
ment of a  multitudinous Catholic 
Church in our land does not seem dra- 
matic. The immigrant Catholics had no 
splendor of appearance. They scarcely 
knew where they were going and why. 
They had no outstanding heroes who 
suffered bloody martyrdom like so many 
of the first missionaries who came to 
evangelize the Indians. Even Catholics 
are wont to apologize for them; so many 
of them lapsed from their Faith. But 
they suffered something often more 
painful than hate. They endured a dis- 
dain. And their general heroism can by 
the attentive be perceived. Their mere 
going to Mass from generation to gen- 
eration was a sustained exploit. 

The story of Our Lady’s relation to 
our land is thus written everywhere 
gloriously on our country. It is, more- 
over, the only story that began when 
white men first trod upon our portion 
of the world’s surface and which still 
goes on. It is the one story to which all 
others are subsidiary and passing. It is 
the story which provides for us our 
sense of suspense as to what will happen 
in the future. 

When Columbus arrived here in his 
Santa Maria, he imported into the New 
World not only loyalty to Our Lady, 
which was his, but the high hopes that 
were associated with her, particularly 
such as were derived from a confidence 
in her Immaculate Conception. In gen- 


eral these high hopes have persisted in 
the New World, and they have con- 
spicuously persisted in our land, where, 
in spite of our Mark Twain irony, we 
are still optimists. They have, however, 
in our land among the great majority 
of the population continued as separate 
from Our Lady. The question is whether 
those hopes shall be restored to her 
or not. 

There was a time when many among 
us trellised those hopes to a belief in 
inevitable progress. That belief has 
rotted. Others have tied them to a doc- 
trine not of Our Lady's Immaculate Con- 
ception, but to the immaculate 
conception of our own selves. We have 
been inclined to hold that the whole 


race of men, particularly Americans, are. 


without the flaw of original sin. This 
doctrine has also become shaky, and we 
have more lately attached our hopes 
not to man but to man’s machines. 

It was Henry Adams (who was not a 
Catholic) who most vividly pointed out 
to our fellow citizens the impending 
battle between Our Lady and the ma- 
chine—or the dynamo, as he called it. 
He happened to have encountered Our 
Lady in the windows of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, and in his way he wished for her 
continued reign, but he believed that 
Our Lady, especially in our land, would 
be worsted. 

Henry Adams did not appreciate Our 
Lady’s relation to machines. She was to 
him a lovely idea. He could not be 
aware of her power, which makes ma- 
chines to be as nothing. She ‘cannot be 
afraid of machines. They are not wicked; 
they have their earthly glory of silver 
sparkle and fresh paint and their help- 
fulness. She is as willing to bless them 
as the simplest tools. But Henry Adams 
was right in thinking that she is op- 
posed to idolatry. She wants the ma- 
chines to be made hers, or they are 
useless. She is the handmaid of God, 
and not of the dynamo. If they are wor- 
shiped, she withdraws. 





Not 


> One day when old Thaddeus Stevens was 


pleading a case in court, the judge ruled against 


Guilty 











him for the second time, and “Old Thad” got up 


with scarlet face and com- 
menced gathering his papers 
as if to quit the courtroom. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Stev- 
ens,” the judge asked, eyeing 
ing him indignantly, “that you 
are trying to show contempt 
for this court?” 

“No, Your Honor,” replied 
Stevens. “I don’t want to show 
my contempt; I’m trying very 
hard to conceal it.” 
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Other pessimists besides Henry Adams 


have seen our fellow citizens becoming 
idolators of the machine, and they have 
had reason for their dread, but Our 
Lady has a way of opening the sky above 
us. During the recent war we certainly 
used machines. We astonished ourselves 
by them. We did not win the war en- 
tirely by them, but without them we 
could not have won it. Yet we have 
emerged from the war far less idolatrous 
of them than we entered it, for though 
they can belabor an enemy, they cannot 
bring peace. And now we want peace. 
Only the credulous and boorishly super- 
stitious look to machines to give us 
peace. 

Our Lady has not appeared in appari- 
tion over our country to offer us peace, 
but she has reminded us of her presence 
by having the late war start on the Eve 
of her Immaculate Conception and end 
on the Feast of her Assumption. And 
she has reminded us, too, of her pres- 
ence by having the Holy Father dedi- 
cate, during the war, the whole world 
to her Immaculate Heart, and especially 
in the name of that for which we fought 
and to which we now aspire—peace. 


LAS for our present state—not 

knowing what to do to have this 
world habitable. But praise God also 
for our present state; by it we have 
become aware of our helplessness. We 
have no one to whom to give the 
high hopes, inherited from Columbus, 
but to her from whom they once came. 
And she has told us how to keep them 
high, even by speaking to us from 
Fatima, Portugal, and by telling us in 
her apparition there that we must do 
penance and invoke her name. And it 
is a significant place for her to speak to 
us from—this Fatima, Portugal—for from 
Portugal, quite as much as from Spain, 
came the enthusiasm that brought about 
the discovery of the New World, and 
the circumnavigation of the globe. 

So in offering our land to Our Lady, 
we are but offering what singularly has 
been associated with her, what is glori- 
ous with her planning and _interposi- 
tions, what she still dramatically watches 
over. 

Dear Mr. Lachrymose, it may be that 
we shall tomorrow put our hands over 
our eyes, and in the future tear this 
land from Our Lady, ‘and delete every 
trace of her, but such has not been done 
as yet, and I suggest that, while the land 
is still beautiful with her story and her 
aid, we each one of us write in his heart 
a poem presenting it to her, for hers 
and only hers is its charm. We may not 
have the skill with words that Charles 
Péguy had, but we shall at least have 
delight in our composition because of 
our delight in the subject, and some of 
the beauty of what we describe may en- 
ter into our thoughts. 
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By H. G. QUARITCH WALES 


HE docility with which the Japanese 

seem to have accepted General 
MacArthur’s sweeping reforms gives rise 
to many questions. Is this acceptance 
genuine and does it betoken a change 
of heart on the part of a Japan purged 
of the influence of its war criminals? 
What are the chances, where the out- 
ward signs are seemingly so much more 
encouraging than in Germany, that the 
Japanese will adopt the path of peace 
and democracy? Does the present trend 
of events lend hope that the masses 
of the people will ultimately be led into 
the Christian fold? 

In seeking the answers, we must begin 
by viewing-the Japanese people in cor- 
rect perspective. They are essentially 
children—“‘seventy million problem chil- 
dren,” as a recent writer has aptly called 
them. Recognized as such, we may 
readily admit that the Japanese masses 
have the potentialities of children. They 
are receptive. They can be taught. 

This immaturity is reflected in the 
Japarese social structure and religion, 
whicl are decidedly primitive. The ideas 
proptr to Shinto (the popular faith 
which is still permitted as opposed to 
the abolished: state cult) are of an ex- 
tremely rudimentary nature. There is 
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Left: Young couple at prayer with Shinto priest. Neglect of 
ceremony is the only sin according to Shinto morals. Right: 
Japanese government employees nominate candidates for 
war criminal rating. They are learning to use their vote 


| ne religious life and 
social structur:: are decidedly 
primitive. This aids our plans 


for its westernization. 


little spiritual conception, practically 
nothing in the way of a moral code, 
and only the neglect of ceremonial is 
regarded as sin. Shinto itself holds out 
no hope of a future life. The Shinto 
gods are nature spirits, the spirits of 
rivers, mountains, seas, trees, or animals. 
The highest are but nature gods, with 
which legendary heroes are sometimes 
identified. It was thus that there grew 
up the legend that the emperor was 
descended from the Sun Goddess. Since 
the myriad gods and spirits of the Japa- 
nese are as likely to be malignant as 
benevolent, they primarily inspire dread. 
Hence worship is almost confined to 
propitiation with offerings. 

It will be seen, then, how little Jap- 
anese native ideas have in common with 
the great civilizations of China and of 
India. Indeed, in past centuries Japan 
remained so isolated that any civilizing 





influences reaching her from the Asiatic 
mainland affected only relatively small 
sections of the population and with the 
passage of time soon lost their signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, Japanese 
traditional social and religious concep- 
tions find their closest parallel among 
certain barbarous medieval peoples of the 
Pacific. I refer in particular to the em- 
pires of the Aztecs and the Incas. 

There is clear and ample evidence 
that the relatively primitive peoples of 
the Orient respond readily to Western 
influences. Having no great cultural 
heritage of their own, they do not offer 
the same resistance to Western ideas as 
do advanced Asiatic peoples like the 
Chinese and Indians. How this is with 
the Chinese has been well put by that 
experienced Chinese missionary Le P. 
Léon Wieger, S.J. Writing a few years 
before the war, he said: “The physi- 
ognomy of ancient China has certainly 
changed since it became a republic: that 
is a visible fact. But what of its ideas? 
Well, it is also a fact that beneath the 
American ‘feeling’ with which certain of 
the young people have sprinkled it . . 
it is a fact, I say, that fundamentally 
the Chinese people still think as they 
thought for millenniums since their re- 
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Bowery Episode 


> In the early morning hours, a New Yorker 
was approached by a Bowery character who 
was more than a little unsteady on his feet. 

“Excuse me, mister,” the latter said, “but 
you wouldn't want to see a poor man walking 


the streets all night, would you?’” 


“It might be interesting to watch,” the so- 
phisticated New Yorker replied with a yawn, 





“but I've got to go home and go to bed.” 





mote origin. Confucius is no longer the 
author studied by scholars; he is more, 
for he is recognized as the moralist, the 
economist, the politician of China. 
Taoism,~which had fallen to the level 
of a despised and dreaded superstition, 
is now considered by certain scholars 
to be the real national philosophy. 
Buddhism, whose good old legends once 
only raised a smile, is rising again in 
China, winning minds by the loftiness 
of its idealism, and winning hearts by 
the sweetness of its charity.” 

Nowadays we recognize that these ad- 
vanced Asiatics possess- many of the 
moral values that we do. And by stressing 
this and other points in common, we not 
only avoid arousing antagonism, but 
establish a basis of undestanding on 
which to build. But with a people like 
the Japanese a more direct approach 
is needed. This cannot be criticized as 
“imposing” our culture, since there is 
little on which to impose. It is rather 
a matter of offering something of proved 
worth to fill what judged by any higher 
standards amounts to a cultural vacuum. 
Thus, in modern times, whole peoples 
like the Karens of Burma, and large 
sections of the Bataks of Sumatra, have 
been converted to Christianity. 

But the best example of what can be 
achieved remains the Filipinos, who 
when reached by the Spaniards four 
hundred years ago were also a backward, 
nature-worshipping people. Now, having 
taken full advantage of the further op- 
portunities brought to them by Amer- 
ica, they are not only Catholics, but also 
democrats and virtual occidentals, the 
model westernized people of the Pacific. 
There seems no good reason why, pro- 
vided we maintain our firm but just 
policy, the Japanese people should not 
prove equally amenable. 


E MAY glance at the situation 

from another angle, which further 
strengthens this conclusion. Asiatics 
generally, despite their numerical supe- 
riority to the white man, still suffer 
from something like a minority psy- 
chology. That is why their behaviour at 
the present time, when. all Asia is in 
political ferment, shows a remarkable 
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parallel to the emergence of minority 
groups in Europe and elsewhere. These 
minority groups are of two main types. 
One strives for the fullest cultural and 
political independence. In its struggle 
for freedom it seeks to revive all symbols 
of former grandeur, and shows renewed 
interest in the national language, litera- 
ture, and art. Central Europe provides 
the most familiar examples of this type. 
Now most of the more advanced Asiatic 
peoples, possessed of highly developed 
distinctive cultures, and either unfree 
or not yet sure of their political position, 
closely parallel this group. And this in 
part accounts for the cultural revival 
noted by Father Wieger in nationalist 
China. 

The second type of minority seeks the 
fullest, though voluntary, absorption by 
the dominant group. It is this type with 
which we are familiar in the American 
“melting pot.” And most of those Asiatic 
peoples who lack a highly developed 
Oriental culture tend to follow this type. 
This applies, culturally if not politically, 
to the Filipinos and to many of the 
adaptable peoples of the Pacific islands 
who during the war have been brought 
in contact with the American way of 
life. And there is every reason to believe 
that it applies also to the Japanese 
masses. The Japanese warlords’ claims to 
leadership in Asia, backed by inadequate 
cultural achievement, failed to impress 
other Asiatics, and time is showing that 
it did not impress even the Japanese 
masses. On the other hand, it is a well- 
known characteristic of the ordinary 
Japanese to want to be “in the swim’”— 
to be one with the dominant group, 
which during the American occupation 
is so evidently democratic. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
recall] that in recent decades the Japa- 
nese have made rapid advances in many 
directions toward thoroughgoing west- 
ernization. With more than two thou- 
sand churches, Christianity had before 
the war made remarkable strides, and 
even during the war evidence has not 
been lacking as to the sincerity of Japa- 
nese Christians. Since 1891 the Catholic 
Church has had an episocopate of an 
archbishop and three suffragan bishops 


in Japan. In secular » matters: Japan’s 
rapid progress has been no less striking. 
Her mastery of Western science and 
technology is too well known to need en- 
larging on here. It has more profoundly 
altered the traditional way of life tha» 
is the case with Oriental peoples pos 
sessed of a highly developed civilizatio: 


who usually are content to take from our _ 


technique only what they deem suited 
to their own purposes. And, for a time 
at least, it certainly seemed that the 
Japanese were the most apt of Asiatic 
students of Western democracy. 

Indeed, Japan’s democratic failure was 
due not so much to the resistance of 
tradition, as has generally been the case 
in Asia, but to the ravages of that disease 
of the West—Fascism. Under the consti- 
wution of 1899, the Japanese Govern- 
ment introduced Western democracy. It 
was modeled on the British parliamen- 
tary system, with House of Peers and 
elective House of Representatives, polit- 
ical parties coming into existence im- 
mediately. For some years, democracy 
showed more signs of being workable 
in Japan than has been the case with 
later efforts to introduce parliamentary 
government in China, Siam, or the 
provinces of India. 


RUE enough, Japanese feudalism 
later showed its.hand when the po- 
litical parties became involved in cor- 
rupt alliances with the big business 
houses. But it was the allure of Fascism’s 
rising star in Europe, despite the efforts 
of a liberal minority in the 1930's that 
proved fatal. For what finally destroyed 
the Diet’s pretensions to democracy was 
the privilege gained by the army and 
navy of appointing their own cabinet 
ministers, who eventually dominated the 
premier and the rest of the cabinet. At 
the same time, a growth of unwarranted 
interference on the part of the central 
government throughout the country be- 
came increasingly noticeable, culminat- 
ing in the building up of a completely 
regimented Nazi-type state. 
Now, in the democratic elections held 
a few months ago under American 
auspices, the admirable step was taken of 
extending the franchise to all Japanese 
men and women. But it may be well, 
nevertheless, to close with a word of 
warning. In these elections no fewer 
than sixty Communist candidates ran for 
election. Russia is near, Russia is strong. 
If, while the Japanese are still immature, 
America should withdraw from Japan 
and Russian influence become _para- 
mount, the Japanese would naturally 
come to regard Communism as_ the 
dominant ideology, as they once did 
Fascism. With their childish docility they 
would hasten to fall into step. Hence it 
would be disastrous to falter in our 


task of re-education, a task so well and 
boldly begun. 
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O one familiar with the Harlems 
of America—the dilapidated houses, 


the overcrowded rooms, the wretched 
poverty, the prevalence of disease and 
filth, the noisome streets—could say they 
were exactly breeding grounds of virtue. 

One expects to find evidences only of 
vice and crime in these regions. Only 
illiteracy and tuberculosis and misery 
and hate. Only delinquency, debts, and 
despair. 

Yet, there is the story of Bernard 
James, a story that doesn’t fit in, some- 
how, with the accounts of wickedness 
and degeneracy and destitution that are 
always coupled with America’s congested 
Negro districts. 

It is, in part, the story of the eighteen 
Negro soldiers, members of the 64Ist 
Ordnance Ammunition Co., who were 
convicted of mutiny after a court-martial 
in England shortly before the war ended. 

The press has told it in detail, but 
not with such picturesque detail as Pri- 
vate Harold Perry told it one night in 
Chicago’s Friendship House. Thanks to 
the press, James has been cleared, re- 
stored to his rights as a citizen and a 
soldier; and a movement has been 
started to release his comrades. Thanks 
to Perry, the story has been given more 
than details; it has achieved the status 
of high drama. 

Private Perry, tall and well built and 
earnest, had returned to Chicago on 
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furlough. He_was one of the eiguteen 
convicted, but while he was in jail men 
were needed for the “Battle of the 
Bulge.” He volunteered. His sentence 
was rescinded, and—with seven others of 
the eighteen—he was hurried into battle. 

He returned, without a scratch—and 
without a sign of bitterness. There was 
a light in his dark face as he spoke, a 
light born of happiness in the finding of 
a new faith. , 

“I didn’t know Bernard James in 
Chicago,” he began. “I didn’t know him 
very well in the Army. That is, not at 
first. I didn’t especially want to know 
him. 

“He wasn’t a sissy, exactly: I don’t 
know just how to define him, except to 
say he was different from most of the 
colored boys in Chicago—or any place 
else I’ve been. It wasn’t just that he was 
educated. You all know he spoke Span- 
ish and French as well as English. You 
know that, because he taught a Spanish 
class here in Friendship House. You 
know too that he was a great mathema- 
tician and something of an engineer. 
Did you know he learned considerable 
German too? 

“No, it wasn’t his education. There 
are lots of educated Negroes. It was, 
maybe, his gentleness, his never getting 
mad at anything, the way he talked—he 
never said anything vulgar or profane— 
or the way he looked at a man. 


colored 


James 


By EDDIE DOHERTY 


‘Te ease of eighteen 


soldiers who were 


“busted”? and of one of them 


who was somehow different 


“Well, I didn’t like him i didn’t 
dislike him. I guess it was because I'd 
never known anybody like him that I 
didn’t want to begin knowing him. 

“I wasn’t surprised when they made 
him a sergeant. And I wasn’t jealous of 
him. Nobody was surprised, and nobody 
was jealous. He rated being a sergeant. 
But I still hadn't any use for him. 

“You know, if it hadn’t been for the 
jam we got into, I never would have 
known Bernard James? And knowing 
that boy was the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened to me!” 

He sketched in lightly the things that 
led up to the “jam”; the unsympathetic 
attitude of the commanding officer, “a 
white man from the South,” the extra 
duties given the troops, the restrictions 
placed against them in England, “to 
keep us from accepting invitations from 
white people,” and the incidents in the 
camp at Marlock, England. 

“There is no question about how we 
felt. We felt we had been treated un- 
justly, and we wanted a chance to tell 
the captain so. He gathered us together 
to hear our complaints. 

“At his order Staff Sergeant George 
E. Gayles began to talk. 

“*Take off your stripes,’ the captain 
told’ him. 

“The sergeant ripped them off his 
sleeves and threw them on the floor. 
Then Sergeant James stepped forward. 
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‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I don’t think it’s right 
that Sergeant Gayles should be busted 
for obeying orders.’ 

‘*You can take off your stripes too,’ 
the captain answered. 

‘James tore off his chevrons. And then 
every man in the company, every non- 
com and the first-class privates, ripped 
off his stripes. There wasn’t one man left 
without a clean sleeve! 

The captain stormed out of the 
room; and the next thing we knew 
eighteen of us were arrested and charged 
with mutiny.” 

Incidentally, a bevy of Chicago 

lawyers who had interested themselves 
in the case brought to Army authorities 
in Washington a volume of evidence 
bearing out Perry’s story. 
I got to know James a little better 
first night we spent in jail,” Perry 
continued, “but I still didn’t like him. 
| didn’t like him because the first thing 
he said when we were all together was, 
Boys, let’s pray!’ 

‘I laughed at him. It was funny. It 
was very funny to me. I thought James 
was afraid something terrible was going 
to happen to us—and I thought I knew 
better. We hadn’t done anything. What 


could happen to us? We’d be out in a 
few days. 


h 


‘Man, 1 said, ‘there’s no sense in 
that. Don’t be frightened, man. We'll 
pray when it’s time to pray—if that time 
ever comes.’ 

‘James smiled at me, in a funny way. 
('m not afraid,’ he said. ‘But that’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t pray. Nobody 
can put you in jail, if you pray. There 
are no jails, if you pray. There is no 
fear, no hardship, no danger, nothing 
that can really hurt you, if you pray. 
For God is close to you when you pray.’ 

“He was so sincere I quit laughing. 
So did everybody else. 

“You know, I was brought up by 
religious people. I went to Sunday school 
when I was a kid. I believed in God. I 
believed in Christianity. But I didn’t 
exercise it too much. 

“All right, Sergeant,’ I said. ‘Pray if 
you want to.’ 

“Sergeant James prayed aloud. And 
something happened to me. I felt better. 
The next night one or two others 
prayed aloud with the sergeant. The 
rest of us kept mum. Some of us didn’t 
know any prayers to say. 

“Before many weeks had passed every 
one of us prayed aloud, together, every 
night. Those who didn’t know their 
prayers learned them from Sergeant 
James. 

“Yes sir. We prayed. After a time we 
held prayer meetings morning and 
night. The sergeant led us. And some- 
times, after prayers, he’d say a few words 
about God. 

“One night the bunch of us got talk- 
ing about women, glorifying ourselves, 
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They Take 
No Chances 


> A flip young newspaperman 
Washington was strongly disliked by 
the late Calvin Coolidge because of 


his ill-mannered ways. 


Once the reporter asked the man 
from Massachusetts if the people where 
he came from habitually said, “A hen lays,” 


in 





or “A hen lies.” 


“Where I come from,” snapped the President, “the people lift her 


up to see!” 


—JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 





as men will. Somebody asked James 
about his experiences. And he said he 
had never had any. 

““*Man,’ I shouted, ‘what’s the matter 
with you? Aren’t you a man?’ 

“I’m a Catholic man,’ James said. ‘I 
believe in purity. For men as well as for 
women. I want to marry a decent woman 
some day. I want to make her a decent 
husband.’ 

“Again something happened to me— 
as it did the first time I heard him pray- 
ing. Maybe I should say something over- 
whelmed me. But I tried to fight it. I 
told him he was ‘nuts.’ I told him I was 
just as decent a man as he was. And 
you know what he said? He said I was 
probably a much more decent man than 
he would ever be. 

“I’m a sorry specimen of Catholic,’ 
he said. ‘I have betrayed God's many 
kindnesses innumerable times. If you 
had had my advantages, I’m sure you 
would have employed them better, much 
better than I ever shall. Man acts ac- 
cording to the light God gives him. God 
has given me much light, yet I have not 
always used it to see Him better.’ 


. OU know what happened in the 

court-martial. James and several 
others were sentenced to eighteen years 
in prison, and to be dishonorably dis- 
charged! Others were given fifteen years. 
I got off with ten. 

“Later the eighteen years was com- 
muted to thirteen; the fifteen-year sen- 
tences to ten and the ten to eight. Ten 
of us were later restored to duty because 
we volunteered to fight. The others 
would have volunteered too—but they 
were not given the opportunity. 

“None of us was frightened when we 
heard our doom pronounced. We had 
learned to pray. None of us was bitter 
at what we considered a gross injustice. 
We remembered a much more gross in- 
justice administered to Christ. We took 
it, and kept praying. 

“The ten of us who got the light sen- 
tences, and the chance to fight, left the 
eight almost with tears. We had come 
to love each other, as the early Chris- 
tians loved each other. When you pray 


aloud with men you become closer than 
men born of the same mother and father. 
We parted without tears however. We 
even managed to laugh as we shook 
hands in parting. We knew that we 
should never be parted—no matter what 
fate overtook us. 

“We knew, we ten—even though we 
were separated—that James and_ the 
others in prison were glad we had been 
given the chance to show we were real 
soldiers. We knew they were praying for 
us, even as we were praying for them. 
And we knew, somehow, that God would 
take care of all of us, and that, even- 
tually, James and the others would be 
cleared of the sin of mutiny.” 

Private Harold Perry looked at his 
audience, white, black, and yellow, for 
many seconds, smiling at them, before 
he finished. 

“What wonders God has wrought,” he 
said. “James is not only free, an honor- 
able soldier again, and the others on 
their way to liberty and honor, but some- 
thing much more glorious has happened. 

“You realize that Sergeant James of- 
fered up his sufferings and confinement, 
the agony of his parents and friends, 
and the shame and obloquy placed upon 
his race. He offered this for us. 

“Maybe it was because he did offer 
this sacrifice. Maybe it was because he 
taught us how to pray. Maybe it was 
because he taught us all he had learned 
of his religion. Maybe it was just the 
example he gave us—the example of a 
man who was all man. 

“Whatever it was, my friends, four 
of us—including me—have become 
Catholics. And some of the others may 
follow us into the fold! 

“The Army authorities in Washing- 
ton have found that eighteen Negro 
soldiers were unjustly convicted and 
sentenced, and are doing what they 
can to make redress. But God Almighty 
has used injustice to bring eighteen poor 
Negroes closer to Him. Alleluia. Alle- 
luia. Alleluia.” 

Yes, the Harlems of America are 
steeped with the slime of wickedness. 
But, occasionally, they can breed men 
who are holy. 
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urgent moral cases should be brought to one’s Pastor or Confessor 


Prayers for the Deceased 


1) Are prayers said for a lost soul of any value at all? 

2) Recently my grandmother, who meant a great deal 
to me died. Some time after her death I had an experience 
which could be interpreted as a plea on her part for help 
It is my custom to say the Rosary every day for her, 
remember her in my Sunday Mass, and have a Mass cele- 
brated for her each month. Is there anything more that | 
could do without making it too much of a hardship on a 
regular living routine?—w.s., LONG ISLAND. 


1) The answer to this question involves a correct under- 
standing of the Church’s teaching regarding prayers for the 
dead. When a man dies he comes directly under the tribunal 
of God. Consequently, the Church cannot pronounce on a 
departed member any juridical sentence, direct absolution, 
or formal judgment. The power of the Church over souls is 
limited to this world as is clear from Christ’s words: ‘““Amen 
I say to you, whatever you bind on earth shall be bound also 
in heaven; and whatever you loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven” (Matt. 18:18). Still the Church can help the 
departed souls by way of suffrage. This means that she can 
draw upon the merits of Our Redeemer and the saints 
and offer them to God, begging Him to accept them in favor 
of the souls which are paying the penalty of the temporal 
punishment due for their sins. In this way the Church comes 
indirectly to the assistance of the souls in Purgatory. 

It follows from this that the measure of assistance extended 
to any individual soul depends on the will of God and on the 
dispositions and merits of the soul in question. If God does 
not apply the full benefits to the soul for whom Masses and 
prayers are said, He will distribute the remainder to others 
in need of help. Thus, the good works of the faithful will 
always profit some needy soul or souls. The same occurs 
when prayers and Masses are offered for those who may 
have been condemned to eternal punishment and are beyond 
the help of the suffrages which may be offered for them, or 
for those who have already satisfied the temporal punishment 
for sin and are enjoying the Beatific Vision. God will make 
the good works of the faithful available to souls in Purgatory 
in accordance with His goodness and mercy. 

2) At present we need not examine the experience recorded 
in some detail in the letter of our correspondent. We shall 
merely state that it is not at all improbable that God does at 
times allow souls of the departed to make known to living 
friends and relatives their need of suffrages. 
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An easy and certainly not a burdensome practice which 
could be adopted as a means of gaining indulgences for the 
souls in Purgatory would be to recite frequently ejaculations. 
Many are highly indulgenced and can be learned and recited 
with very little effort. 


Must Catholic Children Attend Parochial Schools? 


Is there a law of the Church which states that all Catho- 
lic children must attend parochial schools? If so, is it 
possible to have it quoted exactly?—M.L.c., BOSTON, MASS. 
There is no general Church law which, in the precise words 

presumed by the question, prescribes that all Catholic chil- 
dren must attend parochial schools. The particular laws of 
certain dioceses de decree such attendance when facilities are 
available. The responsibility of parents in this matter must 
be viewed in the light of the Church's attitude on education 
and we shall attempt to give a summary of her position. 

The general obligation of parents is stated as follows: 
“Parents are bound by a most serious obligation to provide 
to the best of their ability for the religious and moral as 
well as the physical and civil education of their children, and 
to care for their temporal well-being” (Canon 1113). 

Concerning attendance at schools, Canon 1374 prescribes: 
“Catholic children shall not attend non-Catholic schools, nor 
those that are called neutral, and mixed which are open also 
to non-Catholics. The bishop of the diocese has the right, 
in harmony with the instructions of the Holy See, to decide 
in what circumstances and with what safeguards to prevent 
loss of faith, it may be tolerated that Catholic children attend 
such schools.” 

In the encyclical, Christian Education of Youth, Pope Pius 
XI says: “Since however.the younger generations must be 
trained in the arts and sciences for the advantage and pros- 
perity of civil society, and since the family itself is unequal 
to this task, it was necessary to create that social institution, 
the school. But let it be borne in mind that this institution 
owes its existence to the initiative of the family and of the 
Church, long before it was undertaken by the state. Hence 
considered in its historical origin, the school is by its very 
nature an institution subsidiary and complementary to the 
family and to the Church. It follows logically and necessarily 
that it must not be in opposition to, but in positive accord 
with those other two elements, and form with them a perfect 
moral union, constituting one sanctuary of education, as it 
were, with the family and the Church. Otherwise it is doomed 
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to fail of its purpose, and to become instead an agent of 
destruction. . . . 

“From this it follows that the so-called ‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ 
school, from which religion is excluded, is contrary to -the 
fundamental principles of education. Such a school moreover 
cannot exist in practice; it is bound to become irreligious. 
There is not need to repeat what Our Predecessors have 
declared on this point, especially Pius IX and Leo XIII, at 
times when laicism was beginning in a special manner to 
infest the public school. 

“We renew and confirm their declarations, as well as the 
Sacred Canons in which the frequenting of non-Catholic 
schools, whether neutral or mixed, those namely which are 
open to Catholics and non-Catholics alike, is forbidden for 
Catholic children, and can at most be tolerated, on the ap- 
proval of the Ordinary alone, under determined circum- 
stances of place and time, and with special precautions. 
Neither can Catholics admit that other type of mixed school 
(least of all the so-called école unique, obligatory on all), 
in which the students are provided with separate religious 
instruction, but receive other lessons in common with non- 
Catholic pupils from non-Catholic teachers.” 

The above legislation is based on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the rights and duties of parents in the matter of 
the education of their children. The right of education on 
the part of parents is an inviolable and inalienable right. It 
is a right which no person nor society can take away from 
parents and it is a right which they cannot surrender, for it is 
imposed on them by the very law of nature and follows in- 
evitably upon the birth of children. This does not imply that 
because the educational rights of parents are inviolable, they 
are also absolute and despotic. The right of parents to edu- 
cate their children is of necessity subordinated to the ultimate 
destiny of the child, and consequently parents have the duty 
to educate their children in conformity with the natural and 
divine law. No parent, for instance, has a right to educate 
a child in depravity. Neither have parents a right to educate 
a child, by themselves or through some other agency, in 
such a manner as to neglect its moral and religious develop- 
ment with the consequent result of endangering its eternal 
welfare. “It is therefore as important,” wrote Pope Pius XI, 
“to make no mistake in education, as it is to make no mistake 
in the pursuit of the last end, with which the whole work 
of education is intimately and necessarily connected. In fact, 
since education consists essentially’ in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must.do here below in order to 
attain the sublime end for which he was created, it is clear 
that there can be no true education which is not wholly 
directed to man’s last end. . . .” 

Since Catholics believe in the revelation of God and know 
that the real purpose of life is to prepare for eternity, they 
should have no difficulty in accepting the truth of the words 
which conclude the above quotation. They are as follows: 
“in the present order of Providence, since God has revealed 
Himself to us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, Who 
alone is ‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ there can be no 
ideally perfect education which is not Christian education.” 

Because in the ordinary circumstances of life, parents must 
call upon the school to assist them in the education of their 
children it should be evident that Catholic parents have a 
grave obligation to insure that the school to which they com- 
mit their children is one that bases its philosophy of educa- 
tion upon Christian and Catholic principles. It is admitted 
that it may not always be possible to select such a school and 
that is why attendance at other schools may be “tolerated, 
on the approval of the Ordinary alone, under determined 
circumstances of place and time, and with special precau- 
tions.” It should also be remembered that sending children 
to a Catholic school does not end the obligations of parents. 
The moral and religious training which should start in the 
home must be continued and enforced in the family circle. 
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Otherwise the work of the Catholic school will be largely 
dissipated or even completely destroyed. 


Political Co-operation with Communism 


May a Catholic candidate for public office without com- 
promising his faith do any or all of the following: (1) ac- 
cept the nomination and support of the Communist Party; 
(2) personally address Communist meetings as part of his 
campaign; (3) promise them political patronage; (4) refuse 
to state publicly his attitude toward Communism when and 
if the question is publicly raised?—c.c.0’s., BAYONNE, N.J. 


Unfortunately, some Catholics who seek public office are 
ready to compromise on fundamental issues, and the issue 
of collaboration with Communists is by no means an excep- 
tion. Such Catholics may attempt to satisfy their consciences, 
if they consult that moral guide at all in political affairs, by 
inducing a belief that when they do the things outlined in 
the question they are not participating in the activities of 
the Communist Party or its various fronts, but merely gain- 
ing political support for a program which Catholics can 
heartily support. Catholics of this kind betray either an in- 
credible naiveté, or a determination not to face facts and 
admit to themselves that they are falling into the trap pre- 
pared for them by their declared enemies. Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical, Divint Redemptoris, on Atheistic Communism 
points out this snare, and surely anyone who is at all con- 
versant with past and present Communistic tactics will recog- 
nize the truth of his words. The Holy Father declared: “In 
the beginning Communism showed itself for what it was in 
all its perversity; but very soon it realized that it was thus 
alienating the people. It has therefore changed its tactics, and 
strives to entice the multitudes by trickery of various forms, 
hiding its real designs behind ideas that in themselves are 
good and attractive. 

“Thus, aware of the universal desire for peace, the leaders 
of Communism pretend to be the most zealous promoters 
and propagandists in the movement for world amity. Yet at 
the same time they stir up a class warfare which causes rivers 
of blood to flow, and, realizing that their system offers no 
internal guarantee of peace, they have recourse to unlimited 
armaments. Under various names which do not suggest Com- 
munism, they establish organizations and periodicals with the 
sole purpose of carrying their ideas into quarters otherwise 
inaccessible. They try perfidiously to worm their way even 
into professedly Catholic and religious organizations. Again, 
without receding an inch from their subversive principles, 
they invite Catholics to collaborate with them in the realm 
of so-called humanitarianism and charity; and at times even 
make proposals that are in perfect harmony with the Chris- 
tian spirit and the doctrine of the Church. Elsewhere they 
carry their hypocrisy so far as to encourage the belief that 
Communism, in countries where faith and culture are more 
strongly entrenched, will assume another and much milder 
form. It will not interfere with the practice of religion. It 
will respect tiberty of conscience. There are some even who 
refer to certain changes recently introduced into Soviet legis- 
lation as a proof that Communism is about to abandon its 
program of war against God.” 

On the specific point of co-operation with Communists 
which our correspondent has raised, the same enclyclical ex- 
horts the bishops in the following words: “See to it, Vener- 
able Brethren, that the faithful do not allow themselves to 
be deceived! Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may collaborate with 
it in any undertaking whatsoever.” 

In certain circumstances, a refusal to state publicly his 
position on Communism might not be considered collabora- 
tion on the part of a Catholic. In other circumstances, how- 
ever, if his refusal could be: interpreted as a tacit approval 
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of Communistic principles and tactics, we would have a case 
of a certain collaboration in propagating the idea that there 
is no intrinsic and fundamental contradiction between Com- 
munism and Catholicism. To accept the nomination and 
support of the Communist Party, to address Communist 
meetings, to promise patronage to Communists in return for 
support, all come under the head of collaboration. The evil 
fruit of such collaboration is well set forth by the Holy 
Father in the same encyclical when he says: “Those who 
permit themselves to be deceived into lending their aid to- 
ward the triumph of Communism in their own country, will 
be the first to fall victims of their error. And the greater the 
antiquity and grandeur of the Christian civilization in the 
regions where Communism successfully penetrates, so much 
more devastating will be the hatred displayed by the God- 
less.” To say a great deal in a few words, for a Catholic to 
collaborate with Communism under any guise whatsoever 
brands him as a traitor to his country, to his Church, and 
to his God. 


Validity of Anglican Orders 


What was the substance of the encyclical of Leo XIII 
on Anglican Orders?—TEXAS. 


After a long investigation into the history of the Orders 
conferred on the ministers of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, Pope Leo XIII issued the Bull Apostolicae Curae on 
September 13, 1896. This official decision ended, as far as 
Catholics are concerned, the controversy over the validity 
of Holy Orders received according to the Anglican Ordinal. 
That decision is condensed in the following words: ““Where- 
fore, strictly adhering in this matter to the decrees of the 
Pontiffs, Our Predecessors, and confirming them most fully, 
and, as it were, renewing them by Our authority, of Our 
own motion, and with certain knowledge, We pronounce 
and declare that ordinations carried out according to the 
Anglican rites have been and are absolutely invalid, and 
hence totally null.” 

Pope Leo did not declare that no Anglican priests and 


' bishops ever had or can have valid Orders. In the earlier 


years of the break with Rome, no doubt many or most of 
the ministers of the Anglican Church had valid Orders. 
Again there have been cases of Anglicans who have been 
validly ordained priests and even validly consecrated bishops 
by schismatic and heretical bishops. The decision of Pope 
Leo refers to those who have received Orders according to 
the rite prescribed in the Anglican Ordinals. 

The reasons on which the decision of the Apostolicae 
Curae is based are included under three heads as follows: 
(1) the decrees of preceding popes, especially Julius III, Paul 
IV, and Clement XI; (2) the defect of form; (3) the defect 
of intention in Anglican ordinations. 

All the Roman Pontiffs previous to Leo XIII who dealt 
with the question always regarded the ordinations conferred 
according to the Anglican Ordinals as null and void: When 
there was a case of a clergyman with Anglican Orders who 
wished to be a priest in the Catholic Church after his con- 
version to the same, he was always ordained again. Since Holy 
Orders can never be repeated, once they have been validly 
received, this procedure clearly demonstrated the mind of 
the Church regarding Anglican Orders. 

The defect of form is also evident from the Edwardine 
Ordinal of 1550 and 1552, which was deliberately substituted 
for the Roman Pontifical according to which Holy Orders 
had -been conferred in England for centuries. In-the form of 
Orders contained in the Edwardine Ordinal there is no defi- 
nite reference to the Order of Priesthood or to its nature 
and powers. This was not merely an omission, but a delib- 
erate exclusion which reflected the repudiation of the tradi- 
tional teaching on the nature and powers of the priesthood 
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on the part of the new ecclesiastical and civil authorities. 
This defect was to some extent remedied in the revised Ordi- 
nal of 1662, but for more than a century Orders had been 
conferred according to a defective form, and hence Leo XIII 
could truly say: “the true Sacrament of Orders as instituted 
by Christ lapsed, and with it the hierarchical succession.” 

The third reason for the rejection of the validity of Angli- 
can Orders is based on the defect of intention. It is true that 
the Church does not judge of intentions as long as they re- 
main wholly internal. She trusts to the providence of God 
to safeguard the validity of the Sacraments in this connec- 
tion. “The Church does not judge about the mind and in- 
tention in so far as it.is something by its nature internal, 
but in so far as it is manifested externally she is bound to 
judge concerning them” (Apostolicae Curae). When discuss- 
ing the validity of Anglican Orders, it is not a question of 
the personal intention of this or that bishop but the inten- 
tion as revealed by the introduction of a distinctly new form 
of ordination. The alteration of the form so as to delete all 
words which could be taken definitely to state the intention 
of the bishop to confer Orders in the Catholic sense was but 
a reflection of the teachings and actions of Cranmer and his 
associates who were responsible for the changes. 

The mind of Cranmer on the nature of the priesthood is 
clearly set forth in his statement: “Christ made no such differ- 
ence between the priest and the layman that the priest should 
make oblation and sacrifice for the layman. . . . The differ- 
ence that is between the priest and the layman in this matte: 
is only in the ministration.” If words mean anything, this 
idea is clearly revealed in the form prescribed by the Ed 
wardine Ordinal with its deliberate omission of even the 
remotest reference to the essential work of a priest, namely. 
the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This is further con- 
firmed by the declaration of the Thirty-Nine Articles that 
“Sacrifices of Masses . . . were blasphemous fables and dan- 
gerous deceits,” and that “transubstantiation is repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture.” These and many other facts 
which we cannot touch on here supply sufficient evidence 
that a defecti tention was united with a defective form 
in ordinations conferred according to the Edwardine Ordinal. 

In 1662 the Anglican bishops, anxious as to the validity 
of their Orders as conferred by the Edwardine Ordinal, 
changed it by adding to the form what they realized had 
been deliberately omitted, namely, words which should refer 
to the character or functions of priesthood. Hence, after the 
words, “Receive the Holy Ghost,” were added the following: 
“for the office and work of a priest in the Church of God 
now committed to thee by the imposition of our hands.” 
This form may be valid, as far as words are concerned, but 
this only means that they are capable of a Catholic interpre- 
tation by one who wills to find it. It cannot be overlooked, 
as so many Anglican bishops have shown, that it is equally 
capable of an interpretation which is diametrically opposed 
to the Catholic teaching on Holy Orders. What is meant by 
the “office and work of a priest in the Church God”? The 
answer of the individual Anglican clergyman or layman will 
depend on his high, broad, or low church affiliations within 
the body of Anglicanism. 

Even were the present form susceptible of a Catholic in- 
terpretation, it would not alter the facts, because for almost 
a century prior to the adoption of the present form, the form 
used was certainly defective. The result is that when the new 
form came into use, there were no bishops to transmit Or- 
ders, even supposirig that the original Anglican bishops had 
had them. 

Consequently, Pope Leo XIII was merely repeating and 
making his own the decision of his predecessors, after another 
thorough and accurate investigation of the whole question 
by a special commission, when he declared that “ordination 
carried out according to the Anglican rites were, and are, 
invalid and absolutely null.” 
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“T'S like this,” Big Aaron said, mov- 
I e his sockless feet in his brogan 
shoes to keep them warm. “We can go 
, the woods and dig sassafack roots and 
1 for tea.” 
mean sassafras roots, don’t ye?” 
Glenn said 


sassafack’ to me,” Big 


g Aaron 


He looked 


eyes. 


hard at Glenn with his 
cold bluse 
we sell the roots?” I 
asked. “Everybody around here digs his 
own sassafras roots for tea.” 

We cain’t sell the roots here,” Big 
\aron said, “but don’t forgit the people 


in Greenupsburg ought a like sassafack 


can 


We followed Big Aaron back to the 
room in the cliff where we kept our 
tools. We got mattocks, an ax, handsaw, 
coffee sacks. After we had 
ed our tools, we followed Big 
who walked ahead of us with an 
ax across his shoulder, looking to his 
right and to his left among the sassafras 
trees, which were thicker than pines in 


a Oo! 


anda tout! 


Vhen ye find one red sassafack,” Big 
\aron said, “ye’ll find a whole patch o’ 

m. Keep yer eyes peeled fer a red 
sassafack.” 

‘I believe I see a red sassafack,” Little 
Edd yelled, running toward the tree 
with a mattock in one hand and a coffee 
sack in the other. 

Chat’s it, all right,” Big Aaron 
yeamed, as he got ready to dig. 

And while Big Aaron, who was a 
powerful digger with a mattock, went 
down through the frozen earth to dig 
up the sassafras roots, Little Edd looked 
for more trees. He found one for him- 

Chen he started digging furiously 
with his mattock. 

“Shan, you take this big sassafack 
root,” Big Aaron ordered, as he threw it 
to me. “Saw it into little cuts about six 
inches long. Glenn, ye take yer ax and 
split up the little cuts into fine kindlin.” 

We worked while the weak March 
sun rose above the rugged sassafras and 
pine-covered hill. It shone too feebly to 
melt the frost. Big Aaron would blow 
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his warm breath on his numb, chapped 
hands after he’d lifted a red sassafras 
root from the cold ground. He'd dig two 
roots to Little Edd’s one. Big Aaron and 
Little Edd dug the roots faster than 
Glenn and I could saw and split them. 
In less than an hour Glenn had enough 
sassafras kindling split from the long 
gnarled roots to fill our sacks. 

“We've got enough, fellars,” Big 
Aaron said. “Now let’s sack our sassa- 
fack and take it to the crick.” 

We loaded our sassafras into the sacks, 
gathered our tools, and walked toward 
the rock cliff, where we dropped our 
sacks and put our tools away. Then we 
picked up our sacks again and followed 
Big Aaron to a hole of clear, cold, 
mountain water. 

“Wash the sassafack 
Big Aaron said. 

Then he took his pocket knife and 
trimmed hickory bark from a small sap- 
ling while we washed the sassafras in 
the cold water. In a few minutes he 
came with a load of hickory thongs. 

“Shan, hep put twenty sticks to a 
bundle,” Big Aaron said. “Ye bundle 
and I'll tie.” 

I bundled and he tied while Little 
Edd and Glenn struggled to finish wash- 
ing the sticks in the cold water. But it 
didn’t take us thirty minutes to have 
the finished product ready for sale. We 
had ninety bundles of clean, sweet- 
smelling sassafras roots. 

“Yer put twenty bundles in yer sacks,” 
Big Aaron said. “I'll carry thirty. We'll 
sell it ten cents a bundle.” 

We sacked the bundles according to 
Big Aaron’s instructions. Then we fol- 
lowed him up the mountain, with our 
sacks across our shoulders. Though the 
cool wind was raw, sweat broke out on 
our faces. By the time we reached the 
mountain top, we could see the town 
about two miles below us. 

“There’s where we'll sell our sassa- 
fack,” Big Aaron said, pointing to the 
town. 

We dropped our sacks and wiped the 
sweat from our faces with our bandanas. 

“I’ve jist been a-figurin’ as I clumb 
the hill,” Big Aaron went on talking. 


clean, fellars,” 
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“Ie’ll be as good as some of the things you 
have put down your gullet,” Big Aaron said 


“We'll git nine dollars fer all this sassa- 
fack. That'll make us $2.25 apiece.” 

“Gee,” Little Edd said. 

“That's wonderful,” Glenn said. 

“Let’s go git that money,” Big Aaron 
said, grabbing his sack and swinging it 
over his shoulder. 

As we walked single file down the 
cowpath toward the town, the sweat 
chilled on our faces. Wind whipped our 
bare, sockless legs and found the holes 
in_our coats and overalls. 

“I know this town,” Big Aaron said, 
when we halted near the old Greenups- 
burg flour mills. “I know where the 
people live that’s got the money. They 
live in the big, fine houses.” 

Then we walked over to Main Street 
in the west end of the town. 

“Ye go to yon end and come this way, 
Shan,” Big Aaron told me. “And I'll go 
down this side and meet ye. Glenn, ye 
go to yon end of town and come down 
that side over thar and Little Edd will 
work from this end and, meet ye. Be 
shore to tell ’em hit’s red sassafack, not 
the white kind that’s dangerous to drink 
before ye go to bed.” 

I went up to the door of the first 
house. When I pounded with my cold 
knuckles, a woman finally came to the 
door. 
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“Lady,” I said, “would you like to 
buy some sassafras to make tea? It’s red 
sassafras. Not that white kind.” 

Then I reached down into my sack 
and got a bundle to show her. 

“Nice and clean, isn’t it?” she said 
taking it in her hand, smelling it. 
“What a lovely smell!” 

“Yes, it’s nice and clean,” I said. “We 
washed it before we started. Awful cold 
on the hands, too.” 

“Yes, I'll take a bundle,” she said. 
“Just in a minute.” 

She went back into the house and I 
waited until she came with a dime. I 
gave her the sassafras and thanked her. 
Then I hurried to the next house. 

Across the street I heard Glenn stam- 
mering and stuttering when he tried to 
sell. 

When I knocked on the next door a 
lady came out who didn’t smile as the 
first one did. 

“What have you got in that sack to 
sell?” she asked. 

“W’y, sassafras, lady,” I said. ‘Sassa- 
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fras for tea. Red sassafras. Makes won- 
derful tea. It’s not that white kind.” 

“I wouldn't know the difference,” she 
said. “Never drink it in my life. We 
drink tea, coffee, and milk.” 

She slammed the door in my face. 

“It’s sassafack tea, lady,” I heard Big 
Aaron say, who was coming down the 
street above me. “Hit’s red sassafack.” 

“You mean sassafras,” I heard the 
woman correct him. 

“But Ma and Pa’s allus called it sassa- 
fack, lady,” I heard Big Aaron go on 
with his sales talk. “It’s the good, red 
sassafack and not that white kind.” 

“I'll take a bundle,” the woman said. 
“Yes, I'll take two.” 

The first bundle had been so easy to 
sell I thought I would soon sell all the 
bundles in my sack. But many women 
and men who answered the doors told 
me they drank coffee, milk, store-bought 
tea, and they wouldn’t be interested in 
my sassafras. A few laughed and shut 
the door in my face. And I heard the 
doors slam in Little Edd’s and Glenn’s 


Bic Aaron called it “sassafack.” The Greenupsburg 


restaurant on Main Street 
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talled it sassafras.:And a nasty situation was shaping up in 
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face. It wasn’t an easy product to sell, 
though it was clean and it did have a 
fresh, sweet smell. When I had finished 
my part of the street I had sold ten 
bundles; Big Aaron had sold _ nine; 
Little Edd had sold eleven; and Glenn 
had sold twelve. But we had little, thin 
dimes to rattle in our pockets. We had 
money. 

“I thought we'd a-sold all our sassa- 
fack here,” Big Aaron said, looking dis- 
appointed. 

As we walked down Main Street with 
our coffee sacks over our shoulders and 
the wind going through the holes in our 
clothes, people looked at us once and 
then again. Some of them looked with 
curiosity while others smiled. 

On our way to the east end of Green- 
upsburg, we came to a little restaurant, 
where the mixed odors of hotdogs and 
hamburgers were better than sassafras 
to smell, and it whetted our appetites. 

“I guess we'd better go in here and 
git somethin’ to eat,” Big Aaron said. 

We followed Big Aaron into the res- 
taurant. We put our sacks on the floor 
against the wall. A man with a big 
mustache and wearing a white apron 
looked a little hard at us at first, but a 
smile came over his face when Big 
Aaron ordered five hot dogs. Then he 
ordered a bottle of pop. 
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Little Edd, Glenn, and I ordered five 
hot dogs apiece. We didn’t think about 
the sassafras tea when we ordered pop. 
Food never tasted better to me. Big 
\aron put away his hot dogs and or- 
dered more. He ordered a piece of pie, 
too. Glenn and Little Edd ordered more 
not dogs and pie and cake. They ordered 
more pop to drink. And they bought 
candy. I had only one dime left and I 
had to let Big Aaron have it, for he 
lacked ten cents having enough to pay 
for his. Glenn had two dimes left, and 
Little Edd had broken even. 

While we sat on high stools along 
the counter eating this delicious food, 
we looked toward the window which 
faced the street. There we saw a boy’s 
face pressed close against the glass, look- 
ing in at us. When he saw we were 
watching him, he suddenly turned and 
ran away. But it wasn’t three minutes 
until he was back at the window and 
he’d brought five boys with him. They 
had their faces against the glass, watch- 
ing us cat. They'd look at us, and then 
they’d look at one another. They were 
saying something to each other, but we 
couldn’t hear their words. But we could 

e them laughing at us. 

Big Aaron ate slowly as we watched 
the strange actions of these Greenups- 
burg boys. They were well dressed, wore 
store-bought suits, white shirts, and 
neckties. Big Aaron would look at them 
and then he'd look at us. Even the man 
behind the counter noticed how they 
were watching us and we were watch- 
ng them. 

I hope they don’t come in here,” 
Little Edd whispered, his voice trem- 
bling. Not one of us answered Little 
Edd. 

[ wondered if they were watching us 
eat or looking at our clothes. I won- 
dered what they thought was wrong 
with us. And as I glanced around, I saw 
two more faces pressed against the glass, 
looking in. We hadn’t finished our food 
when they walked inside, very silently, 
looking us over. The biggest boy in 
heir crowd came in first, and the others 
followed him. They filled all the row of 
They sat on each side of us. The 
biggest boy, whom they called “Cow,” 
sat down beside of Big Aaron. 

What'll you have?” the man behind 
he counter asked these Greenupsburg 
oOys. 

Gimme a hot dog, Joe,” one of the 
boys said. 

Don’t want nothin’, Joe,” Cow said, 
looking to his right where we were 
itting. 

But Cow’s friends ordered hot dogs, 
hamburgers, and sodas along the 
counter. 

‘Whose coffee sacks over there on the 
floor?” Cow asked Joe. 

They belong to the boys here,” Joe 


stools 


said 
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“What’'ve ya got in ‘em, Buddie?” 
Cow asked Big Aaron. 

“That’s none of yer business,” Big 
Aaron let him know. 

“Huh, I like that kind o’ talk,” Cow 
snarled. 

“I don’t keer what ye like,” Big Aaron 
snapped angrily. 

“They've got sassafack in ’em,” Little 
Edd said, his lips trembling. 

“Sassafack,” one of the boys laughed, 
sitting at the far end of the counter. 
“What do you do with that stuff?” 

“Make tea outten it,” Glenn said. 

“We've been selling it in Greenups- 
burg today,” I said. 

Then all of the boys chuckled as they 





“It’s sassafack tea, lady,” I heard 
Big Aaron say. “Hit’s red sassafack.” 


ate their hamburgers and hot dogs. But 
Big Aaron and Cow didn’t laugh. They 
looked at one another with mean eyes. 
I thought trouble was going to start. 
And I didn’t want it to start for we were 
outnumbered two to one. 


“You mean ‘sassafras’ and not ‘sassa- 
fack’,” one of the boys corrected Little 
Edd. “Anybody can tell where you're 
from, fellow.” 

“He means what he said,” Big Aaron 
put in. “He means ‘sassafack.’” 

“I never heard of the stuff,” the boy 
with the pimpled face said. 

“It makes wonderful tea,” Joe said, 
as he turned hamburgers on a stove 
where little, blue blazes flickered from 
beneath. “Red sassafras root makes won- 


’ derful tea.” 


I was glad to hear Joe say that. I'd 
never seen him before, but he was my 
friend now. He was an ugly man with 
a big mustache when I first saw him. 
But now he looked different to me. 

But the boys up and down the row of 
stools looked at each other and winked 
and laughed. And when they looked at 
us, they laughed harder than ever. I 
didn’t know what they saw about us 
that made them laugh. And I didn’t like 
it. Big Aaron sat on his stool puffed-up 
like a frog. Glenn, Little Edd, and I 
were afraid to open our mouths. 

“So you don’t think sassafras is good?” 
Joe said. “How'd you like to taste it?” 

“Okay,” one of the boys grunted. 
“Don’t mind to try anything once.” 


“How much will you take for all the 


sassafras you have in that sack?” Joe 
asked Big Aaron. 

“Hit’s ten cents a bundle, Mister,” 
Big Aaron said. 

“Then I'll buy it,” Joe said as he 
rubbed a spot of food from the counter 
with his cloth. 

“Gee, that’s wonderful, Mister!” Big 
Aaron said. “Then we won't go home 
broke.” And he got up from his stool 
and carried the sacks over to Joe. 

“What'd you do with your money?” a 
boy with pink cheeks and blue eyes 
asked me. 

“We got awful hungry,” I said. “And 
we've spent it all for something to eat.” 

“Do you have a good sale for your 
sassafras?” another one down the row 
asked me. 

“Not too good,” I said, as I watched 

Joe wash the sassafras bundles and put 
them in a big boiler. 
_ “We planned to sell it all to the rich 
people who live in the big, fine houses,” 
Little Edd said. “But they didn’t buy it 
all.” 

The Greenupsburg boys looked at 
one another and only a few laughed. 

While the sassafras boiled, Joe put 
teacups and saucers in front of every- 
body along the counter. He whistled a 
tune as he put down sugar bowls and 
cream pitchers along the counter. 

“I’m sure this is going to be a treat,” 
Cow said, laughing. “Pink tea, that’s a 
woman’s drink!” 

“But this pink ,tea is a he-man’s 
drink,” Joe said. 

“It'll be as good as some of the things 
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you have put down your gullet,” Big 
Aaron said, holding his fists ready to 
defend our sassafras. “Ye may change 
yer mind after ye taste hit.” 

We didn’t have long to wait, for Joe 
had turned a faucet and he was letting 
the tea pour into a glass pitcher. All 
the boys looked at the tea, and I heard 
many of them snifflé the fragrant odor 
boiled from the fresh roots that had 
just been dug from the wild, virgin 
earth a-few hours before. 

“Boys, this is wonderful tea,” Joe said. 
“Can’t you smell it? Has a good smell, 
don’t it?” 

Joe walked along behind the counter 
and poured tea for all of us. 

“Joe,” one of the boys laughed, “I'll 
take your word on anything to eat or 
drink.” 

“You can take my word on sassafras 
tea,” he said. “Red sassafras, not that 
white kind.” 

“That’s ezackly what I told the wim- 
men I tried to sell it to this mornin’,” 
Big Aaron said. 

As the Greenupsburg boys poured 
cream and dipped into their cups, they 
stopped laughing at us. Joe’s words had 
us drinking tea together. 

“It’s on the house, boys,” Joe said, as 
he poured the last cup. 

Then Joe poured himself a cup of 
tea. 

“Hit’s better here than the way Mom 
makes hit,” Big Aaron said. “Maybe 
hit’s the cream and sugar that make the 
difference.” 

“Say, this sassafras tea is good, Joe,” 
Cow said, supping tea as he ate a ham- 
burger. ' 

When Cow said these words about 
our tea, I felt a lot better. And I saw 
Big Aaron’s face lose its frown. He 
looked friendly for the first time at Cow. 

As we drank tea with the Greenups- 
burg boys, we laughed, talked, and even 
got friendly. And Joe gave everybody 
his choice of another hamburger or a 
hot dog. 

“And this is on the house, too,” Joe 
said. 

When he did this, everybody got 
friendlier than ever. They ordered more 
cups of tea. Cow drank six cups. 

“You'll always have a customer at our 
house,” he told Big Aaron. “Bring us 
sassafras. Bring us that red kind.” 

“I'll shore do hit,” Big Aaron smiled. 

“It would be better, Big Aaron,” 
Little Edd whispered, to sell it to Joe. 
Let him make and sell it here. Then we 
won't haf to go from door to door.” 

“Anyway so I can get my sassafras 
tea,” Cow said. “Durned if I don’t like 
it.” 

“I'll buy your sassafras from you, 
boys,” Joe said. 

And before Joe had finished these 
words, the boy sitting beside me asked 
me to go home with him and stay all 
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PRAYER FOR PERSEVERANCE ~ 
By Clifford 3. Laube 


How many times, how many years 
This heart has cried its filial claim 
To innocence untouched of tears 
And love beyond the reach of blame. 


Still unappeased, the panting breast 
Can only crave a little sleep. 

Eve's ancient fever will not rest, 
And Adam's malady is deep. 


O Breath from Love's abyss! O balm! 
O Christ Who conquered hell's intrigue, 
Sustain me. You have heard my psalm; 
You know the famine, the fatigue. 





THERE IS A HOMELESSNESS 
By jessica P. owers 


There is a homelessness, never to be clearly defined. 

It is more than having no place of one’s own, no bed or chair, 

It is more than walking alone in a waste of wind 

Or gleaning the crumbs where someone else has dined 

Or taking a coin for food or clothes to wear. 

The loan of things and the denial of things are possible to bear. 


It is more, even, than homelessness of heart, 

Of being always a stranger at love's side, 

Of creeping up to a door only to start 

At a shrill voice and to plunge back to the wide 
Dark of one’s own obscurity and hide. 


It is the homelessness of soul, in the body sown, 


It is the loneliness of mystery: 


Of seeing oneself a leaf, inexplicable and unknown, 


Cast from an unimaginable tree; 


Of knowing one’s life to be a brief wind blown 

Down a fissure of time in the rock of eternity. 

The artist weeps to wrench this grief from stone, 

He pushes a hand through the tangled vines of music but he cannot 


set it free. 


It is the pain of the mystic suddenly thrown 
Back from the noon of God to the night of his own humanity. 
It is his grief, it is the grief of all men praying 


In finite words to an Infinity 


Whon,, if they saw, they could not comprehend, Whom they cannot see. 


night. I told him I couldn’t now for I 
had to get back home, cut wood for the 
night and draw water from the well and 
feed the livestock and milk the cows. I 
told him I would come and spend a 
night with him if he would return the 
visit. 

And that is the way we talked to one 
another in Joe’s restaurant for the next 
hour. Joe not only paid us for the sassa- 
fras he had used, but he made us take 


back all the money we had spent with 
him. We now had $2.25 apiece in our * 
pockets. We were rich. 

And it was all because of Joe and the 
pink tea. He had made it possible for 
us who lived beyond the mountain wall 
in log shacks along the lonesome waters 
to know on a friendly basis the boys 
who dressed well and lived in the fine 
houses along the streets in Greenups- 
burg. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 
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Corn Belt Names 


‘ 


> THE ASTONISHINGLY casual way many Corn Belt towns got 
their names is told by Homer Croy in “Let’s Name the Town 
for Me.” From the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


In Missouri the county commissioners gathered one day 
to decide upon a name; at a tavern they were fed such a 
nice dinner that they inquired who cooked it, learned the 
culinary genius was a Mrs. Kirk—and that’s where Kirksville 
and its college thrive today. In South Dakota now stands 
the town of Marvin, because once upon a time the town 
officers battled over a name until one of them wearily wound 
up with, “I see the name Marvin on that safe; that’s a good 
safe name.” 

The Milwaukee Railroad started to build a bridge across 
the Missouri in 1906 and the telegraph operator stationed 
on the job signed his dispatches Missouri Bridge. Eventu- 
ally he got tired and made it Mo. Bridge, and so we have 
Mobridge, South Dakota. Java, South Dakota, got under way 
because railroad-building crews were enthralled by the kind 
of coffee brewed at a cook shack at that point, and Agrippa 
came to life because the folks didn’t like the name Tangle- 
foot and a blindfolded official opened a Bible, stuck out his 
finger, and hit the phrase, “Then Agrippa said unto 
Festus ...” And then there was the religious man who, head- 
ing through Kansas for the gold fields, had his ox take sick 
and expire on the Sabbath Day. Being stuck there, he rever- 
ently called the place Sabetha. 


No Soap 


> THERE'S NOTHING more commonplace, for Americans, than 
soap. It’s difficult to believe that there was a time when 
people had to get along without it. From an article by T. 
Cozzens in the “Liguorian”: 


\ quick by-kward glance at the history of soap and one 
comes to the profound conclusion that Cleopatra’s allure 
must have been quite impressive. That bewitching lady had 
to get by without using soap! No bubble baths, no facial 
cocktails. People of her time had to wash with ground pumice 
stone or very fine sand and lots of water. But no soap. 

Like electricity and penicillin, soap was discovered by 
chance. A few score years before Christ, some ancient’s kettle 
of goat tallow boiled over and ran down into the ashes of his 
wood fire. A thrifty character, he salvaged the mess. Whoever 
he was, he deserved a Nobel award; for his discovery was 
the beginning of soap. 

Pliny, a Roman writer, made the first mention of true 
soap when he recorded about A. D. 77 that the Gauls had a 
preparation made “by boiling goat tallow with a liquor which 
they draw from beechwood ashes.” They used the stuff, how- 
ever, not as a cleansing agent but as a hair dressing. Only 
later were its cleansing properties recognized. . . . 

But not till near the year 800 do we find the records avail- 
able mentioning the subject of soap. The French pomade had 
caught on, for at that time it was recorded that Marseilles 
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had become the soap mart of the world. Ot course, ater 
so many years the first crude product had been greauy un- 
proved: soda was the alkali used, mild olive oil had repiaceu 
the goat tallow, and rosin was used as a hardening agent. 
Three more centuries passed. Meanwhile Italy and Castuc 
in Spain became prominent as soap centers. The word Castu: 
to this day suggests a good toilet soap. . . . 

Soap in cake form first appeared on the market about 183v. 
But most people, especially country people, continued to 
make their own soap until after the Civil War. Gradually 
commercial soap became cheaper and far more practical than 
the homemade kind. Usually it was sold by the pound, cut 
by the grocer from long, rough slabs. Quite a different story 
from the wide variety of soaps now available, most of which 
were developed in the twentieth century. 


Chatterbox 


> Lesvie Lieser writes in “This Week” about Amy Sedell, 
who earns fifteen dollars a second talking so fast you can’t 
understand her. Some excerpts: 


Amy Sedell is the fastest-talking woman in the United 
States—yes, brother, even faster than your own wife. Miss 
Sedell, a vivacious brunette who seems to be burning up 
corpuscles at a terrific rate, can buzz-saw through 750 words 
in one minute flat. That’s 300 words faster than the late 
Floyd Gibbons. Walter Winchell, at his triphammer best, 
isn’t even in the running. .. . 

Like most women, Amy makes fast-talk pay. Her regular 
job is reading commercials on top radio shows. Nobody, not 
even the sponsor, has ever understood a word of her frenzied 
falsetto, but the trick panics the audiences. The announcer 
always steps up to the mike after Amy reads the commercial 
to interpret the gibberish. But recordings of her voice played 
back at half-speed prove she was actually reading the com- 
mercial as written—in double time. 

Theoretically, Amy is the highest-salaried performer in 
radio. For a 20-second stint before the mike on the “Stairway 
to the Stars” program, the rapid-fire chatterbox receives $300. 
At that rate, her talents would be worth $54,000 per hour. A 
sponsor desiring to hire her gift of gab on a more permanent 
basis would have to dish out $112,320,000 per year, calculated 
on a leisurely eight-hour day and five-day week. 


Editor’s Lament 


> THe FoLttowinc Epitoriar is reprinted from “Turner’s 


Public Spirit” in the Boston University Alumni Magazine, 
“Bostonia”: 


I don’t know how newspapers got into the world, and I 
don’t think God does, for He never mentioned them in the 
Bible. Maybe the editor was one of the Fallen Angels, for he 
seems to fall for about everything that people tell him. If the 
editor makes a mistake folks say he ought to be hung; if a 
lawyer makes a mistake he appeals the case; when a doctor 
makes a mistake they say nothing ‘cause they don’t know 
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Latit, and they couldn't read his writing if they did. An 
editor makes a mistake, there’s lots of hollering, cussing, and 
a libel suit, while when the doctor makes one there’s a 
funeral, with flowers and crying and perfect silence. A doctor 
can use a word a mile long, and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if he knows what it means, for folks will think he’s 
educated, while an editor has to be able to spell any word he 
uses. . . . People that call the doctor and get well think he’s a 
great man. If they don’t get well, they’re dead and can’t say 
anything. Two thirds of the folks in town are sore at the 
editor all the time, either because the paper said something 
about them they don’t like or said something nice about 
somebody else. 


Tunesmith 


> Harotp MENDELSOHN writes in “This Month” of Jimmy 
McHugh, father of four hundred tunes, many of them smash 
hits. We quote from the article: 


One morning, quite as usual, Jimmy McHugh’s house- 
keeper bundled up his rumpled pillowcase with the rest of 
the soiled linen and sent it to the laundry—and one of the 
nation’s top song hits was almost stillborn. 

Emerging dripping wet from his shower, Jimmy noted with 
horror that his linen had been changed. He halted only long 
enough to slip on a robe before leaping into his car in pur- 
suit. Mere seconds before the precious pillowcase was to have 
been tossed into a soaping vat he recovered it. 

On the pillowcase was scrawled the original version of 
I Couldn’t Sleep a Wink Last Night. The title explains why 
Jimmy happened to scribble it down where he did, 

Luckily for Jimmy, he doesn’t have to depend on in- 
somnia for inspiration. If he did he’d be saddled with king- 
size bags under his crinkled Irish eyes because he’s already 
written more than four hundred tunes and expects to com- 
pose at least half that many more... . 

Such solid senders as J Can’t Give You Anything But Love, 
Baby; I’m in the Mood for Love; Hinky Dinky Parlay Voo; 
Lovely to Look At; South American Way; and Cuban Love 
Song—all hits—are a few of Jimmy's songs, and he was the 
first tunesmith to have two numbers on a single hit parade 
program. ... 

The story of how Jimmy got the title for his first big hit 
is one of his favorites. He was strolling along the street at 
night when he spotted a young couple standing in front of a 
jewelry store window. He didn’t hear what the girl was say- 
ing. But he did catch the words of her companion. And they 
were: I Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby—repeated 
untold millions of times for the Blackbirds of 1928. 


The American Way 


> In “Harper’s,” Acnes Rocers writes delightfully of typical 
Americans as portrayed in advertisements. We take the fol- 
lowing paragraphs on the American housewife from Miss 
Rogers’ article: 


The occupation most frequently portrayed (and in this 
the advertisements and the census concur) is that of house- 
wife, and it is here that the American woman is at her most 
radiant, most healthy, most energetic. The number of things 
she manages to pack into a morning! Getting the breakfast, 
washing the dishes, making the beds, cleaning the house, 
marketing—all of these chores she tosses off in the twinkling 
of an eye. Of course, she has all that household machinery, 
and occasionally the children lend a hand. Her eight-year- 
old daughter likes to help make the beds and dry the dishes, 
and if the playful scottie runs off with a pillow case or grabs 
one end of the dish towel it’s that much more fun for 
everybody. ° 
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She has no servants, not even an occasional cleaning 
woman or laundress. She does the family washing, to the envy 
of the neighbors who lean over the fence and cry out in 
wonder at the snowy sheets flapping on the line. She cleans 
and waxes the floors, pausing at times to explain to a friend 
how easy it is with this wonderful new polish. She even 
makes professional-looking curtains and slip covers and 
occasionally paints furniture. (Her husband does the larger 
pieces.) She does all this with her hair arranged as if for a 
party, dressed in the freshest of house dresses, over which she 
wears a wholly unnecessary apron without so much as one 
spot on it; and she frisks about tirelessly on very high 
Heels... . 

According to the ads, love plays an important part in the 
daily lives of American women. The men in this country 
must be highly inflammable (after office hours, that is) since 
the least thing sets them off. A woman has only to apply a 
particular kind of face powder, hand lotion, tooth paste, 
nail polish (the list could be continued indefinitely) to be 
the center of masculine attention—and more too. The dazzled 
man takes one look (or sniff) and instantly offers romantic 
adoration, gay comradeship, or awed devotion coupled with 
the most honorable intentions. . . . 

The low boiling point of American men has another aspect. 
They marry readily, it would seem, but their wives have to 
be constantly on the alert to keep love's fires burning—or 
even to keep their husbands. Nothing kills married love as 
quickly as dishpan hands, or dull, stringy hair. More per- 
fume, more hand cream, more lipstick, more brilliantine are 


“needed to retain the husband’s admiration. Such a thing is 


never suggested, but one wonders if the reason why the wife 
can never relax in her perfection of grooming—she wears lip- 
stick even when she’s asleep—may not be that her husband 
will suddenly succumb to the rosy brilliance of the next door 
neighbor's fingernails if her own polish shows so much as one 


chip. 
Antivivisectionists Please Note 


® WITHOUT THE AID OF ANIMALS we would not now have the 
means to prevent death from diabetes, pernicious anemia, 
diphtheria, etc. In an article, “Mice—or Men,” in “Collier’s,” 
the Surgeon General of the U.S., Major General Norman T. 
Kirk, and J. D. Ratcliff relate the following: 


Unless animals were available for tests, a large part of the 
biological products used to protect our health would dis- 
appear. 

Dr. Victor Heiser dramatized this point before a Senate 
Committee hearing on an antivivisection bill. 

“The bottle I now hold in my hand,” he said, “contains a 
new remedy for hookworm. Hundreds of thousands of human 
beings throughout the world die each year of this scourge. 
Hundreds of thousands of dogs also die. This drug may be 
the basis of saving them. Nobody knows how much it will 
take to kill hookworms without killing the patient also. 
The ordinary procedure would be to find out all about it by 
testing it on dogs before releasing it for general use on man. 
But if we are forbidden to test it on dogs, what recourse is 
there but to test it on human beings? 

“Now I have a suggestion to make.” Heiser glanced at the 
most vocal antivivisectionists seated in the front row. “Here 
is your chance to perhaps save the lives of innumerable 
human beings—and dogs as well. We'll try the experiment 
on you. I'll give you one teaspoonful. I'll give you two and 
you three.” He pointed to the people sitting next to the 
first man. “Then we'll see what happens. Of course, you 
may be terribly sick, but I don’t think you'll die, and you'll 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you've served the cause 
of your ‘best friend.’” 

Heiser started pouring and the seats cleared. 
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T was the second day of the third 

.lunar month in the little town of 
Chihkiang, in western Hunan. As had 
often happened before during the past 
couple of years, there was a small group 
of American service men idling away a 
couple of hours in the quiet of the Mis- 
sion. We were gathered in the open 
courtyard, in the middle of the Mission 
compound, talking. 

Five or six years ago this courtyard 
had been the site of one of the most 
practical mission residences that our 
Vicariate possessed. That was before 
Jepanese bombs had come to spread 
havoc and destruction throughout west- 
ern China. The former site of the mis- 
sion residence could now boast only a 
straggling grape arbor, flanked by some 
irregular piles of bricks. I was in the 


midst of trying to explain how much. 


the Mission had suffered during those 
years and the fatalistic way in which 
the Chinese had come to accept these 
catastrophes, when a new reminder of 
that fatalism and the power of pagan- 
ism intruded itself upon us. 

I never did finish that story. A low, 
plaintive chant rolled in through the 
open gates of the Mission. It grew loud- 
er and more plaintive until it seemed 
to fill the whole Mission and our very 


souls. There was something fear-inspir- . 


ing in the very tone of that chant. It 
would seem as though you imbibed 
something of the passion of fear rooted 
in the hearts of the Chinese, from which 
this chant sprang. Unkrown to them, 
it touched something in the heart of 
each of that little group of Americans, 
and they all turned to me. 

It was not necessary, however, that 
they give utterance to the question 
which was written on their features and 
which flashed from their eyes. What is 
up? What is going on? What can it be? 
Each of them had come to feel the 
strange influence of paganism which 
makes itself so tangibly felt at times in 
the Orient. Each one, however, without 
appreciating what it was or knowing 
how to describe it. They had come in 
contact with that religion of pagan fear 
which still rules the Orient. 

We moved instinctively toward the 
gate of the Mission in silence, each 
glancing from one to another, each try- 
ing to figure out what the chant could 
mean and whence it came. I did not 
care to intrude myself into the scene by 
speaking. I myself felt once again at 
that very moment, as I had so often felt 
before during my years of missionary 
work in China, the awful influence of 
paganism, felt it in a way that impresses 
one with his helplessness. As we reached 
the gate of the Mission the chant seemed 
tq become, if anything, more soul-sear- 
ing. 

Along the street, just outside the mis- 
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‘Tees gap between paganism 
and Christianity is the differ- 
ence between fear of deities 
and love of God 


sion compound, moved an_ irregular 
procession. There were young and old; 
the well-dressed and those in rags. One 
and all they wore a coarse faded yellow 
apron of homespun cloth, three or four 
inches short of reaching to their knees, 
each apron adorned with two large 
patch pockets on the lower part. The 
aprons were inscribed with large black 
Chinese characters, and from the patch 
pockets a copious supply of wood-pulp 
sacrificial tapers and paper money over- 
flowed. The head of each person, men 
and women alike, was tightly bound in 
a long scarf and on their feet they wore 
the traditional straw sandals, sacred to 
the Chinese on a pilgrimage or on a 
journey. Each carried a slowly burning 
taper in his or her hand. 

The chant was a mere mumbling of 
monosyllabic sounds, ‘something out of 
the past, something only the Oriental 
could endure, monotonous and unmu- 
sical. It was rendered more plaintive by 
the fact that each response was accom- 
panied by a profound bow of the whole 
body, breaking the sound and accentu- 
ating the discord. Any real unison or 
effort at unison was completely lacking. 
We watched this procession move slow- 
ly along, impressed by the seriousness 
of these people and conscious of the 
fear that was such a compelling force 
in their lives. 

We watched until the last old lady 
had disappeared around the corner and 
the chant had begun to fade away. Then 
there came a barrage of questions. What 
were they saying? Where are they go- 
ing? Who are they and where do they 
come from? I did not know where to 
begin or how to explain this strange 
phenomenon. 

As for the words, no one in that pro- 
cession knew the meaning of the words 
or the sounds they were uttering. They 
were but petitions out of the past: sym- 
bols, rites, traditions that could not be 
abandoned. The young had come to 
take part in this pilgrimage and had 
learned the chant from their elders; 
they in turn would pass it on to their 
children. These people were visiting the 
various temples and shrines within the 
city before starting out on the morrow 
for the great temple on the mountain 
top. They were the common people of 
Chihkiang, people from the city itself 
and from the country round about. 
They were, in a word, the people of 
China, still slaves to the pagan super- 


stititions that have bound China for so 
long. They were the people. who were 
to give China its sons of tomorrow and 
its leaders of another generation. 

In that brief moment one was given 
a vision of the great gap that still exists 
between the East and the West, between 
paganism and Christianity; one is given 
to understand the work of education 
that must be accomplished before China 
can really take her place among the 
nations of the world; one is given to 
feel the patience that is necessary on 
the part of the West in approaching 
the problems of the East. 

I tried to explain that what was hap- 
pening to these common people of 
Chihkiang was nothing peculiar to the 
people of this locality. In other places 
there might be variations, but it was 
still that fundamental expression of 
their religion of pagan fear. Overlook- 
ing Chihkiang to the north, about eight 
miles from the city by the tedious moun- 
tain trail, is one of the highest moun- 
tains in southwestern Hunan. Residing 
in that mountain, according to local 
Chinese superstition, is a spirit that 
rules the destinies of the whole Chihki- 
ang countryside. The morrow, the third 
day of the third lunar month, would 
be the birthday of that spirit—that was 
the reason for the concourse of people, 
the reason for that plaintive chant. The 
spirit dwells in the bowels of the moun- 
tain. On his pleasure or displeasure will 
depend the whole future of these people, 
their families, and their countryside. 
When the spirit is pleased with them 
he will remain slumbering quietly in 
his mountain sanctuary. When he be- 
comes displeased, he becomes restless 
and that restlessness expresses itself in 
the disturbed forces of nature. 


ENERATION after generation 
(> these people have gathered at this 
time of the year to do honor to this great 
spirit who rules their lives and their 
lands. They have come early, to worship 
first the lesser spirits dwelling in the 
various temples of the city itself. These 
satellites of the great spirit must also be 
placated—hence the sacrificial tapers and 
the paper money, the offerings that tra- 
dition has decreed for these spirits on 
this day. Favorable reports from these 
lesser spirits must precede them to the 
great spirit of the mountain. From ham- 
lets thirty miles and more distant, in 
every direction, these simple people 
have congregated for this occasion. 

Before daylight on the morrow, rain 
or shine, they will begin the long trek 
up that steep mountain, eight miles of 
tedious climbing, until they reach the 
top, crowned by the temple of Golden 
Mountain, built as a memorial to the 
spirit that dwells in the mountain. 
Along the way of pilgrimage that same 
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Ask Me No Questions... 


> Counsel was examining his client before a 
packed courtroom in the local district court. 
“Did you present your account to the de- 
fendant?” he asked. 
“I did, sir,” the witness answered. ; 
“And what did he say?” questioned the at- 
torney. 
“He told me to go to the devil.” ' 
“And what did you do then?” 
“Well,” the witness replied hesitantly, “then 
came to you.” 





chant will echo through those mountain 
ravines as today it echoes through the 
streets of Chihkiang and our little mis- 
sion compound. On the morrow there 
will be thousands more of these pilgrims 
to swell the chorus of pagan praise. 
Chere will be more sacrificial tapers to 
mark the road of pilgrimage. There will 
be burdens of paper money to be offered. 

When the elements break their bonds 
and the waters come rushing down from 
the mountains in flood, spreading de- 
struction, it is this spirit that has been 
provoked. When the heavens hold their 
fructifying water and the torrid sun of 
summer parches their fields in drought, 
it is the spirit of Golden Mountain that 
has been offended and must be ap- 
peased. When pestilence and disease 
spread through the valley and death in- 
trudes even into the homes of the rich, 
it is the god of the white temple on the 
mountain who is showing his displeas- 
ure. When famine strikes down the 
poor and lowly, and their flesh withers 
on their bones, it is accepted as the 
punishment of the angered spirits. 
There is no effort made to stem the 
floods by land conservation or reforesta- 
tion; there is no provision against 
drought by irrigation or other method; 
there is no prevention of disease by 
cleanliness or other precaution; there is 
no effort to transport food or seek it 
elsewhere in time of famine. 

A certain fatalism grips these poor 
people and holds them as its slaves. 
Suffering and danger awaken all the 
latent powers of fear, and disorder 
reigns. In the midst of their sufferings, 
the one thought uppermost in their 
minds is that of seeking means to ap- 
pease these spirits—only then can order 


be restored. Pilgrimages are in order. 
Time and again you will see an old man 
who can hardly drag himself along, or 
an old bent and wizened woman, trudg- 
ing along in this mass of humanity, 
spending themselves in appeasement to 
these angered spirits for their families or 
their homes. Sacrifices are not reckoned 
with at such times. No sacrifice seems 
to be too great. 

This pagan procession had been the 
occasion for my trying to explain to a 
group of young Americans the force of 
paganism that the Missionary must con- 
tend with every day in the course of his 
missionary work. As we turned back 
from the mission gate into the com- 
pound, the top of Golden Mountain 
stood out plainly in the distance, 
crowned by the white form of its pagan 


.temple. The mountain was not un- 


known to this group of eager young 
men, serving their country in the most 
remote part of China during the emer- 
gency of war. But today it had taken on 
a new meaning—especially the temple 
which they had noticed before, but 
which they had thought to be so remote 
as to be of no consequence, even in the 
lives of the Chinese. From my story they 
had come to see what a force that temple 
and the spirit that dwelt therein could 
be in the lives of the Chinese, whom 
they had come to liberate. This people 
labored under a greater slavery than 
that imposed by the forces of Japan; 
they were still slaves of the religion of 
pagan fear. 

Within the last two years an Amer- 
ican airfield had sprung up within the 
shadow of that mountain. Over the 
tedious mountain trail it was eight miles 
to the summit; but as the planes took 





off from, and landed on that airstrip, it 
seemed as though the mountain _ was 
perilously close. It had come to be a 
sentinel to American pilots as_ they 
neared Chihkiang in clear weather, 
towering as it did over the surrounding 
countryside. When they sighted it from 
among the maze of other mountains in 
the district they knew they were close 
ta their objective. It was also the dread 
of pilots as they flew around in the 
heavy soup of clouds that often hid the 
airstrip of Chihkiang. 

Many was the time that a silent prayer 
came from the lips of an American 
pilot as he took his plane off the field 
into the hazy mist that mantled the 
mountain. Many was the time that a 
prayer of thanks welled up from the 
heart of an American pilot as he landed 
his plane on the field after fighting 
through the clouds that shrouded that 
pinnacle of danger. These dangers were 
only too real to the little group around 
me, as we stood there in the mission 
compound and beheld the mountain 
outlined so clearly against the sky. In an 
airplane it seemed all too close; but to 
have to trudge along that winding path 
seemed just foolish, impossible. Foolish 
as it seemed, the mountain temple 
would be the objective of great masses 


. Of people on the morrow. It brought 


home to the whole group and to me 
once again the great difference between 
Christianity and paganism—the reason 
for the presence of the Missionary in 
the heart of pagan China. 

In the midst of this pagan fear stood 
the Catholic Mission of Chihkiang. Here 
within its limited sphere worked the 
Missionary and the Sisters to combat 
that awful power. To the little group of 
American service men around me, and 


_ to the Catholic community of Chihki- 


ang, the mountain was but another 
manifestation of the creative power of 
an all-loving God—using all creation to 
draw souls to Himself. This was the 
mission of the Missionary, to bring to 
the Chinese this message of love. That 
small community, through its leavening 
power, will hurry the day when all the 
Chinese who live in the shadow of 
Golden Mountain will bow in adoration 
and love to the True God who dwells 
in every mountain, watching over them 
with a kindly providence. This is the 
day that every Missionary awaits—the 
day when China will really be freed 
from the slavery of pagan fear. 





The nine priests who sailed for China in May have arrived safely at their destination. The 
veteran Missionary, Fr. Dunstan Thomas, C.P., will proceed 






to our mission head- 


quarters in Yuanling, Hunan, China. The eight new Missionaries have gone to Peiping, 


where they will study the Chinese 


e in preparation for their work in the missions. 


Their address will be: The Passionist Fathers, 26 Yang Fang Hutung, Peiping, China. 
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By JOHN B. KENNEDY 


Wide World 


Premiers Lloyd George of England, Orlando of Italy, and Clemenceau of France with . 
President Wilson. Their League of Nations was wrecked by selfish national ambitions. 
Below: A meeting of the UN, which is threatened by the same dangers as the old League 


There can be no security 
or peace on earth unless we 
renounce the heresy of force 


and turn to faith 


P at Hunter College in the salu- 

brious Borough of the Bronx—a 
borough deriving its name from an old 
Dutch patroon who must somewhere be 
much surprised that his name stands for 
a teeming submetropolis and its conno- 
tation of succulent cheers—there is a 
chamber like Hollywood’s idea of a 
beige and chromium courtroom. In_it 
has been meeting the League of Nations 
Number Two, called by a happy and 
hopeful phrase, the United Nations 
Security Council. 

That meeting place was within sonal 
distance of the Bronx Zoo, which at 
times it resembled as a branch office— 
when Andrei Gromyko of Russia grunt- 
ed gutturally as the Big No Man of the 
party and withdrew without prejudice 
as Moscow gave him a transglobal hook. 
That was when Iran and Azerbaijan or 
whatever subject 
three Moscowteers—Stalin, Molotov, and 
Vishinsky—came on the tapis. 

In months of meetings little, if any- 
thing, has been accomplished, save dis- 
sipation of the fraternal exuberance of 
nations allied. against a common foe. 
The Council sits under the dangling 
sword of the veto. Studying these meet- 
ings and the men thereat, comparing 
the mise en scéne, the cast of characters 
in the order of their appearance—and, 
of the Russians, in the order of their 
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displeasing to the _ 


disappearance—the conclusion is ines- 
capable: they have failed so far because 
the basis of their Babel remains the 
fundamental fallacy that wrecked Ver- 
sailles, that has ruined every grand in- 
ternational effort for peace. The United 
Nations Security Council has developed, 
or degenerated, into a diplomatic avatar 
of force to haunt, to dominate their 
parliament. 

At Versailles, twenty-seven years ago, 
hordes of diplomats in striped pants 
and ailing from curvature of the con- 
science sat around velvet-covered tables 
in the scintillant Hall of Mirrors, where 
Louis Quinze had roared that he was 
master of France before a running back- 
field of parvenu mistresses. Stately win- 
dows looked out on golden gardens and 
olive palm groves. Fountains of twining 


marble and metal tossed silver at the 
sun. A scene'set in tranquil beauty for 
the signing of the peace. There was a 
signing, but where was the peace? 

Two sullen Germans, appearing like 
pallbearers on a picnic, drooped to a 
document, signed stiffly with figurative 
gun at their backs. Georges Clemenceau 
of France grinned under his all-weather 
eyebrows and waved white-gloved hands 
in gloating to Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd 
George of Britain, and Prémier Or- 
lando of Italy.—I’ve often wondered 
why Clemenceau always wore white cot- 
ton gloves. Perhaps he had learned that 
they obviate fingerprints. 

The Treaty of Versailles was signed 
to guarantee the peace of the world, 
with its organic heart the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. And everybody 
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there but one man, the President of the 
United States, knew that it was venal 
and vain. Woodrow Wilson believed in 
it. He had the sanguine audacity to sup- 
pose that he could sell the American 
people out of isolationism bred in dis- 
gust at European marplots plus reliance 
on two oceans. The Europeans had no 
faith in the League, although the Brit- 
ish, to give them credit, had in their 
nobly amateur statesman, Lord Robert 
Cecil, a fanatic for peace who thought 
it could be made to work. 

But Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
had no illusions. They knew that as 
soon as the shooting war was over, the 
real tug of war was on—for land and 
raw materials and the hideous balance 
of power that has never balanced any- 
thing but blood. With all their fulsome 
laudation of the personally maculate 
ind publicly austere Wilson, with all 
their production acclaim of the great 
man from over the seas, they discounted 
his idealism. The ghoulish gossip of that 
day in Paris was of Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Orlando going each morn- 
ing to the residence in Rue Edouard 
Sept of the American President and 
murmuring among themselves: _let’s 
hope the messiah is feeling well today. 

In material terms, Wilson, represent- 
ing the United States, was their mes- 
siah. He had the plan to save them from 
themselves; but greed prevailed. It is 
now beyond fantasy to realize that these 
world statesmen, . including Woodrow 
Wilson, talked of settling by mandate 
ind, excluding Woodrow Wilson. by 
shabby bargains the map and manage- 
ment of the world. They wrote a treaty 
of more than a million words—which 
was published in America quite by 
accident. 


OU could buy the treaty in paper- 
¥ ace form about as thick as a 
Gideon Bible for five francs or one 
dollar (then) in Paris. One American 
newsman bought one—Jimmy (Edwin) 


James of the New York Times, and 
he was amazed when he returned to 
New York to find that nobody here 


knew anything but burlesque conden- 
sations of the treaty. From a newspaper- 
man’s trunk deep in odd socks, un- 
opened handouts, and trial expense ac- 
counts, he excavated this copy of the 
Versailles Treaty, and the Times made 
its historic scoop by printing it in full. 
But in all that Niagara of verbiage to 
settle the geography, cosmogony, and 
ethnology of mankind, two words were 
absent: they are the two words that rep- 
resent the two ideas we must deal with 
from now on—God and Russia, or per- 
haps it would be more adequate to say 
Russia or God. 

All the idealism in the world will be 
of no avail against the dogma of force 
so long as the spiritual concepts of man 
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Much Ado... 


> While summering at his place in the 
Adirondacks, the late J. P. Morgan was 
suddenly called back to the city one 
day. He at once telegraphed the head of 
the railroad to have the 2:24 stop at the 


little station near his lodge. 


Five minutes early, old J. P. got to the 





station to find the ticket agent, a relaxed type of individual, blandly 


checking some figures. 


Morgan coughed sharply. “You received your erders to flag down 


the 2.24,” crackled the financier. 


“Nope,” grunted the agent, not even looking up, “didn’t get no orders 


to flag no train.” 


“Do I take it,” purpled Mr. Morgan, “that you do not intend to flag 


the 2:24?” 
“Nope, not without orders.” 


Just then the train’s whistle was heard up the track. J. P. seized a red 
flag from the agent's office, rushed out, and furiously flagged the 2:24. 


It ground to a stop. 


Boarding the train, Mr. Morgan stormed at the agent, “You'll hear 


about this, mister!”’ 


“Doubt it,” grinned the agent. “2:24 allus stops here.” 


—JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 





and his God are kept buried in potter's 
field. You'd think after Versailles it 
would be needless to mention. Yet 
when he was Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, Anthony Eden came to New York 
wearing the best-pressed pants in Eu- 
rope. He received us at the Waldorf. 


He was handsome and urbane, without 


any trace of the Old School tie that 
nearly hanged an empire—and may yet 
it the elegant idiots of anachronistic 
aristocracy usurp power again in Brit- 
ain. You couldn't help liking this de- 
scendant of Maryland squires and Brit- 


‘ish barons. 


He told us that day in New York ot 
what the British were doing and how, 
then in the midst of desperate war, they 
were planning a new peace. Questions 
showered, and he received them ami- 
ably. So I put in my two cents worth— 
with partial inflation that might now 
be ten cents worth. “In your anticipa- 
tery discussions of peace,” I asked Mr. 
Eden, “have you considered consulta- 


‘tion with the Vatican?” “Heavens,” said 


Mr. Eden. “We haven't thought of 
that.” “Heavens,” I replied, “isn’t it 
time you did?” That was without mock- 
ery, because I like him. 


Between the two world wars the so- 


called peace was but a fair mask on the 
face of ugly force. There were signs 
galore that showed the lady’s face was 
false. When Winston Churchill was 
here fifteen years ago—he was then in 
the doghouse in England and also in 
Parliament—he told us of the danger of 
the rise of National Socialism in Ger- 
many. And I remember telling him that 
the people of the United States were not 
very bothered about that. Said he, with 
his smile like a damaged cupid, “The 


people of England are not bothered 
about that. But it won’t be many years 
before we're all bothered.” 

There were some of us who talked 
about Schickelgruber’s Mein Kampf, 
but nobody seemed to have read this 
demoniac gospel of war until war start- 
ed. When Von Ribbentrop was over in 
the mid-twenties as a wine agent—he 
had not appropriated the von then 
along with anything else he could lift— 
he told a group of us at a hotel exposi- 
tion that Germany was resurgent and 
would win the next European war. He 
was a sleazy, affable fellow who poured 
gallons of the Rhine wine they dubious- 
ly call Mother’s Milk, and he made 
plain his conviction, even before he be- 
came Nazi Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, that Britain and America 
would never again go to war in Europe. 
He told that to Hitler and hammered 
it home; with the result that Hitler, the 
world’s biggest liar, believed the world’s 
biggest lie. 

The democracies did go to war. That 
war could have been prevented. And if 
we ask who’s the blame that it wasn’t, 
the answer is, all of us. We in America 
were materialistically occupied. The 
British and the French rather encour- 
aged Hitler—I mean the British and 
French money and blood aristocrats— 
as a counterweight to Lenin and Trot- 
sky’s bicuspid heir, Stalin. And in alter- 
nately smug and shrill self-satisfaction 
we believed that when the President of 
the United States, with the new war 
nearly a year old, signed an act 
doubling the U.S. Navy, that we were. 
secure. We would have not been secure 
even if he had been able to sign an act 
doubling the oceans. 
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There is no security on earth—on 
land, on the sea, in the air, or where it 
js most important, in our hearts—unless 
we renounce the heresy of force and 
turn to faith. 


Y now we should have come a long 
B way. The spectacle in the Bronx 
has amounted to just that. The Russians, 
through Gromyko’s understudy at the 
new League of Nations, Dr. Lange of 
the Polish made-in-Moscow regime, 
thrust the Spanish monkey wrench into 
the Security Council debates. Spain is 
merely a Moscow-constructed sideshow 
in the carnival of chaos that Commu- 
nism has deliberately planned and 
effected. Hitler wrote a book, Mein 
Kampf, and Stalin has written a book, 
The Lenin Philosophy. The two books, 
both badly written, have the same evil 
theme—materialistic conquest of man- 
kind through chicanery, lies, and cynical 
infiltration of capitalist society and 
liquidation of all opposition. 

Joseph Davies, former U. S. Ambas- 
sador to the Kremlin, made the point 
to me once that he had complained to 
Stalin of an ugly incident. Late one 
night some U. S. Embassy attachés in 
Moscow had been disturbed in their 
apartment by the OGPU seizing some 
unfortunate “counterrevolutionist,” as 
the dead-end kids of the Kremlin call 
them. The secret police had wrenched 
him from his wife and children, who 
followed the arrested man into the 
street and whined their piteous grief 
te no avail. Stalin heard the story like a 
grinning sphinx under his cowcatcher 
mustache and explained that Russian 
justice differed diametrically from so- 
called Anglo-Saxon justice—which even 
if so-called is about the best. 

The Anglo-Saxon code assumes a man 
to be innocent until proven guilty be- 
fore a jury of his peers. In Russia 
they’re all assumed to be peers without 
a jury and guilty until proved innocent. 
Soviet philosophers and sympathizers 
and co-travelers regard this despotism 
as democracy. 

But it’s naked force. Stalin has re- 
organized the Empire of the Czars be- 
yond the dreams of the puny Nicholas 
II, son of the fiery Alexander; the same 
Nicholas who said he would fight for 
Holy Russia to his last moujik, but it 
was the moujiks who fought for and 
later killed their last czar. Their last 
czar until Stalin. It was a sober Raspu- 
tin who prevailed on Lenin to make 
him the party wheel horse. And it was 
this that enabled him to overthrow the 
volatile Trotsky, who was pursued even 
to sanctuary in Mexico and bludgeoned 
to death. 

Ivan V. Dzugashvili, alias Stalin the 
man of steel, expelled from a Georgian 
seminary because of his secret revile- 
ment of the priesthood for which he 
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posed as a candidate, has made Russia 
a more powerful state than ever in its 
history, the most powerful menace in 
the world. For he has recovered Poland, 
part of Finland, all of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bessarabia. He has taken the 
Kuriles, conquered by the U. S., from 
Japan. He holds most of Manchuria 
through the Chinese Communists. He 


reaches to the Mediterranean through ° 


his satellite Tito, the Tough, of Yugo- 
slavia. And Turkey with its Dardanelles 
is next on the list. Communism has 
spread like the irreligious religion it is, 
the inverted fanaticism of Fascism for 
which the Ancient Church has an an- 
cient name—paganism. 

It is this sprawling, spreading empire 
built by force and recognizing no values 
spiritual that confronts the peace- 
makers. Russian obstinacy in the United 
Nations has been obstructionist. The 
Communist dogma of chaos is there 
plainly seen. For while our representa- 
tives of the Western democracies are 
shy regarding the Christian code of life 
and government, that is none the less 
what they represent. And its contest 
with Communism in all its evil branches 
and disguises is foreordained to conflict 
unless men of good will prevail. 
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Within the immediately foreseeable 
future, the men of good will, by Provi- 
dence, have the most terrible weapon 
of war in their keeping. The Commu- 
nist line is to sneer at the atomic bomb, 
at the secret of fission explosives—while, 
as we saw in Canada, Russian agents 
were buying the loyalty of atomic work- 
ers. The blow-up at Bikini was so mag- 
netic a temptation to the Russians that 
Admiral Blandy, in command, was 
obliged to reiterate stern warning that 
any foreign intrusion into the area of 
experiment would be forcibly ejected 
and any foreign planes flying over the 
scene would be shot down. 

Russia has the makings of the atom 
bomb. So has the Argentine. So has 
Chile. So have a dozen countries. But 
they have not the secret nor just now 
the means in money. Of course, these 
can be acquired. And it is folly to talk 
of policing the entire world against the 
manufacture of atomic bombs, any more 
than it could be safeguarded against 
sudden, ocean-flying rockets. In the lit- 
tle town of Endhoven in Holland under 
the harsh heel of Nazi conquerors, 
Dutch underground scientists managed 
to build a huge cyclotron in their search 
for atomic energy to attack their Ger- 
man tyrants. If the Germans with their 
thoroughness could not police little 


Holland, who and what power can po- 
lice the world? 

The prospect of future war is fan- 
tastic. President Truman and Premier 
Atlee, all the lords temporal and spir- 
itual, have told us time and again that 
when the next war smashes we'll wake 
up to universal ruin. The trouble is we 
won't wake up, for it will strike like a 
thief in the night. One atomic scientist 
told me that a new atomic bomb could 
wreck London in five minutes. What 
about New York or Chicago? I asked. 
Oh, that’s different. That would take 
about ten minutes. 

The litany of horrors has been so 
often recited that even the most stub- 
born isolationist knows that since 
American genius transformed the oceans 
from miles into minutes, the world is 
really what Wendell Willkie called it, 
“one world”; although the Church has 
done that ever since the Rock Peter was 
pronounced. 

There is only one way out of the 
witches’ cauldron of materialistic di- 
plomacy, the grab-bag of greed that is 
the all-devouring plague at home and 
abroad. We have tried through the ages 
the arbitrament of force, and it has 
failed. We must turn to faith, faith that 
has the power to move mountains and 
that, we may discover in humility, has 
even greater power—the power to move 
men. 

But we must go beyond platitude to 
the practical, to a plan. There can be 
one. There is one. The art of communi- 
cation with radar and television is such 
that, as jet-propulsion will carry ma- 
chines and men at incredible speeds to 
come of a thousand miles an hour, so 
information can be poured into any 
spot on earth in the language and pic- 
tures its inhabitants understand. Given 
facts, even visual facts, the perverse pro- 
paganda of international quarrels and 
conspiracies can be frustrated. 


IGHT now whatever terrors man’s 

genius may invent are in secular 
hanus. Must they remain subject to 
perilous contention? What of another 
and superior power—moral power? 
What of visible spiritual authority on 
earth? If to anyone, surely to it belongs 
the power to adjudicate moral right 
from moral wrong. Once the moral 
issue, the simple right and wrong be- 
tween quarreling nations is decided, 
then political and military power would 
not be blind. The world, and especially 
the contending countries would be 
thoroughly informed through concen- 
trated oral and visual communication; 
and if punishment were visited, it would 
not be aggression, but correction. 

As Chesterton said: the way is all so 
very plain that we may lose the way. But 
it is the only way because it really puts 
the first thing first—faith in God. 
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‘HE tried her best to act like she 
S wasn’t anxious at all, but they could 
see she was actually beaming she was 
so anxious. She tried to read the news- 
paper, but they just looked at her. 

Even in the newspaper she could read 
nothing but fashions and styles, and 
secretly compared them with what she 
had .bought today, much to their dis- 
udvantage. 

So finally Papa said: “Okay now 
Marge, go on up and put on your glad 
rags and let’s see you.” 

\nd Annie wanted to see her mom- 

ie, too, all dressed up. 

She got rosier than ever and said, 
Oh, it’s so much trouble.” 

Go on and put them on,” Papa said. 
“And let’s see what you look like.” 

Yeah, we want to see what you look 
like,” said the boy George, who was 
sitting on the floor turning the pages 
of the evening paper. 

‘Oh, you don’t really want to see 

’ she said. “Do you?” she said. “I 

lid bring home two coats I wanted to 
choose from. I wanted you to help me.” 
She jumped up from the chair just like 
that and pounded upstairs. She was a 
short, rather round woman in her early 


forties, with a plump face, sharp nose, 
glasses, and an innocent, little-girl ex- 
pression. 

She had built up to getting the new 
outfit for a long time, a whole month 
of discussion and “watching the sales” 
in the newspaper, and now she'd got it 
at last. She’d spent the whole day in 
town going from store to store, and had 
come home just before supper piled 
high with bundles, tired but beaming. 
All through supper they'd not asked her 
anything about the bundles themselves, 
though she did open up the subject by 
saying how crowded town was and tell- 
ing how she’d got into conversation 
with a woman on the way down on the 
streetcar. The woman’s pet dog, fifteen 
years old, a poodle she said it was, had 
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died only a week before, and it affected 
her so “I could see the tears come in 
her eyes. I felt so sorry for her.” 

But immediately after supper, when 
they were sitting in the living room, 
they started in on her, and she played 
it as a game, giving in only as if re- 
luctantly—she’d have to put on that 
corset and that’s lots of trouble. 

She was upstairs perhaps fifteen min- 
utes, and then they heard a step on the 
stairs, and here she came. She walked 
very straight, her chin up and her shoul- 
ders thrown back. She wore a black hat 
with a little red on it (it made a frame 
for her round face), and a black coat, 
rather severe but very classy looking 
with a collar that came up high m a 
military manner. The shoes were the 
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thing, though; they were all straps, 
her first and second toes in plain view. 
She carried black gloves, and came 
walking into the living room, her head 
still thrown back, glancing around dis- 
dainfully like the models at fashion 
shows. : 

The three of them were all appropri- 
ately awed. 

She didn’t even look at them, and 
they were almost scared of her. 

Finally Papa took his pipe out of his 
mouth and said, “Very nice, very nice.” 

Mama glanced down at him. “You 
like it? I’ve got another coat upstairs.” 

“Another coat?” he said in alarm. 

“I brought two, like I said, so you 
could choose. The clerk said it was all 
right. She said I could take three if I 
wanted to.” 

The two children just looked and 
looked. Then Annie said, “Can I wear 
your scarf sometimes—on Sunday?” 

But Mama didn’t answer her. She was 
turning all around before the big mir- 
ror. “The: lines of this coat are good,” 
she said. “It makes me, look thin.” 

“Yeah,” Papa said, although the 


truth was the lines just emphasized 
Mama. Mama was big, with a Gay Nine- 
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ties hourglass figure. Papa always 
kidded her about this, but he knew it 
was no time now to have his fun when 
she was parading before the mirror, 
hardly able to breathe in the new cor- 
set, thinking how wonderful she looked. 

Of course she did look wonderful, 
and the children just stared at her. 
Then she went upstairs again to put’on 
the other coat, saying, “It don’t make 
me look as thin as this one.” 

Papa read the paper and puffed on 
his pipe till she came down. He was 
not much taller than Mama, and he had 
a potbelly and a strong-featured face, 
and liked life best at the supper table 
telling stories of his boyhood on a farm 
in the Tennessee mountains. 

Mama came down as she had before, 
with the straight, hands-held-slightly- 
away-from-the-body walk of a model, 
her eyes staring into space. a little smile 
on her face. 

This coat was brown, with rabbit fur 
around the collar, at the cuffs, and 
around the bottom. When she saw her- 
self in the mirror, she frowned. 

“See, it makes me look big,” she said. 
“But I wanted you to see them both.” 
She turned all the way around in front 
of Papa. “Now,” she said, “give me 
your honest opinion and don’t let me 
influence you. Which coat do you like 
best?” 

“Are they the same price?” Papa 
asked, seeing how wrong his answer 
could be. 

“Now don’t let that bother you. 
There isn’t much difference in the 
prices. Just tell me. The saleslady tells 
me the other one makes me look thin- 
ner.” 

“Well, they’re both nice coats,” Papa 
said, feeling around. “You 
wrong on_either of them.” 

“Oh, they're both nice,” Mama said, 
looking at herself straightaway now. 
“But I got to make up my mind. They'll 
want one of them back soon.” 

“Well, I guess I like the 
There’s no sense in 
the bottom.” 

“You like the other better?” Mama 
said, turning around in front of the 
mirror again. “Of course, the buttons 
on this one could be let out a little bit. 
I-admit it doesn’t button very good. 
Now don’t let that influence you, you 
really like the other better?” 

“By far,” Papa said, realizing he'd 
have to take a firm stand or she’d never 
make up her mind. 

“What do you kids think?” Mama 
said, and they both voted in favor of 


’ 


can’t go 


other. 
that fur around 


She wore a black hat with a little 
red on it, and a black coat, rather 
severe but very classy looking 


the slick-looking black coat, so she im- 
mediately ran upstairs and came down 
a little more eagerly this time, in the 
black one, 

“Well, here it is,” she said. “You bet- 
ter make up your minds quick, this is 
the last time I’m going to show it.” She 
turned around in front of the three of 
them, but they weren’t as awed this time, 
as they were used to seeing her in it. 
But she went on as if they hadn’t voted 
yet: “Come on—say. I’ve got to know 
tonight.” 

“We told you: once. That one,” 
George said. He was a very _ bored- 
looking boy of ten. The most unusual 
thing about him was a blue and red 
baseball cap which he always wore, 
even now, and which was almost cover-* 
ed with pins, insignias, and lodge but- 
tons. 

“You still think it looks nice?” she 
asked Papa, looking at him eagerly. 

“It looks fine,” Papa said. “You look 
like a million dollars, kid.” 

She turned once. more before the 
mirror, then said, “Well, I always did 
say the bunch of you have expensive 
tastes, and this proves it. You know 


“what this coat costs? Sixty-five dollars. 


You know what that other one ran? 
Thirty-nine-fifty. Well, you people can 
pick ’em.” And with that she went off 
upstairs. 

Papa went on turning the leaves of 
his ‘newspaper, faster than before. 

Upstairs Mama grunted and twisted, 
getting off the new corset. She put her 
new coat and her new dress and her 
new strap shoes and her crown hat away 
very carefully, knocking a little nap off 
with a flick of her finger. She felt all 
wonderful inside and even after she had 
hung up the coat, she shoved the other 
clothes aside and stood gazing at it, 
feeling warm and excited. 

Then she dressed in her old gingham 
housedress and turned off the light in 
the room and went downstairs. 

But she could hardly read the evening 
paper—she kept running over the vir- 
tues of the two coats in her mind. 

She began to think about what she 
would do in a day or two—she would 
get all dressed up in her new duds and 
go to town to the movies. And after the 
movies, she’d stop in Putnam's Ice 
Cream Parlor and order a_ chocolate 
Twin-Delite Banana Sundae and eat it 
delicately with a long spoon. They had 
delicious ice cream, Putnam’s had, and 
a nice class of people, too. She would 
sit there very straight, in her new hat 
and coat, and some people seeing her 
might think she was a traveler from 
some eastern city, New York or Boston, 
and had just stopped off here in Ohio 
between trains and happened in this 
store and so ordered a little ice cream. 
They wouldn’t know it was Mama all 
the time, in her new duds! 
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The Cita 


HERE is a poignant little detail of 

Our Lord’s Sacred Passion which 
only Saint Luke records. It is one of 
those minor events which are apparently 
meaningless, and yet which are so 
freighted with significance that they 
help to change the course of history. St. 
Luke has described the “trial” of Christ 
before Annas, and has reported Peter’s 
threefold denial of his Lord. This is 
that same Peter who had vehemently 
sworn only a few hours before that even 
though he might face death itself, he 
would never deny his Master. He prom- 
ised. to face death, but when the test 
came he could not -even face the sneer- 
ing contempt of a serving maid. He had 
built for his own ego a towering struc- 
ture of self-confidence. But the tower 
came tumbling down when a “certain 
maidservant saw him sitting at the blaze 
and said: “This man, too, was with 
Him’.” 

By such little things are mighty reso- 
lutions broken down. Peter 
began to swear with vehe- 
mence that not only was he 
not with Christ, but that he 
did not even know Him. It 
was then that there took 
place that minor incident, 
which was one of the major 
events in Peter’s life, and 
which helped to change the 
course of history. “And at 
that moment, while he was 
yet speaking, a cock crowed, 
and the Lord turned and 
looked on Peter.” 

Jesus looked at Him. That 
was all. But that look brought 
Peter back from the brink of 
destruction. He might have 
followed in the footsteps of 
Judas. He might have hanged 
himself. If so, the vibrant 
personality of Peter would 
not have served as an inspira- 
tion to all future generations. 
The mighty basilica in Rome 
which towers over the tomb 
of the Fisherman would not 
be called “Saint Peter’s.” And 
Pius XII could not claim as 
his proudest title: “Successor 
of Saint Peter.” “The Lord 
looked on Peter . . . and Peter 
went out and wept bitterly.” 
It is good that Saint Luke 
preserved this for us. By such 
things is history fashioned. 
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del al Self By FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 


Daring His trial, Christ 
looked at Peter and by that 
mere look changed the whole 


course of history 


There is a vital lesson contained in 
this incident in our Lord’s Passion 
which we of today need to learn and to 
learn well. It is the lesson of man’s 
inability to overthrow the citadel of 
self. Even though he might conquer and 
bring into subjection half a world, he 
cannot, by his own power, master him- 
self. Unless we gain that victory over 
self, even though the world lies in sub- 
jection at our feet, we are not masters, 
but slaves. For as Christ has said: 


“Amen, amen, I say to you: everyone 
who commits sin is a slave of sin.” Peter 
by his vaunting and boasting in the 





courtyard of the palace, felt that he was 
impressing the household of Annas, and 
that he was freeing himself from every 
shadow of suspicion. He was, in reality, 
only degrading himself by subjection to 
that which was base and ignoble—lying, 


‘disloyalty, and treachery. In spite of all 


his high-sounding resolutions and noble 
protestations, he could not free himself 
from self. But what Peter could not do, 
despite all his determination, that Christ 
achieved by a look. He saved Peter from 
himself. 

The picture of modern life is not a 
pretty one. It is sordid and unclean. To 
a very great degree the war and _ bar 
racks-life have almost destroved for 
thousands, the traditional Christian coa- 
ception of morality. The Christian 
teaching has always been that any in- 
dulgence in sex outside ot iegitimate 
marriage is a gross and an abominable 
evil. It is a moral and spiritual evil in- 
finitely greater than any material or 
physical evil whatever — 
whether that be poverty, sick- 
ness, disease, or even death. 
That is the teaching of the 
Christian Church because it 
is the teaching of Christ. But 
to large numbers of govern- 
ment and military officials, 
that Christian teaching is so 
much drivel. This quasi-off- 
cial disregard for Christian 
teaching has, to an alarming 
degree, penetrated military 
life until sexual violations 
have become almost an ac- 
cepted norm, and have been 
regarded as perfectly legiti- 
mate. This anti-Christian and 
frankly pagan disregard for 
sin has become almost a na- 
tional state of mind. 

We find it in our colleges 
and schools. Educators and 
public health officials advo- 
cate sex instruction, not be- 
cause they fear the evils of 
sin among the young, but be- 
cause they fear disease. This 
is a blatantly pagan inversion 
of Christian values. The soul 
is ignored, and the body is 
protected, even by sacrificing 
the soul. This moral conta- 
gion is spreading, aided and 
assisted by lurid newspapers, 
vicious movies, salacious mag- 
azines, and a national disre- 
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gard for sin. This wave of lust has 
spread throughout the country to such 
a deplorable extent, that one well- 
known authority on juvenile delin- 
quency recently told this writer that it 
is his belief that nearly 40 per cent of 
our youth have indulged in sexual rela- 
tions before they are sixteen years of 


If that statement be true, we are con- 
fronted with a threat to our national 
existence vastly greater than we en- 
countered in the war. If it be true, then 
we are close to losing something vastly 
more important than the war—we are 
losing our souls. 

No sane person can question the fact 
that if this country continues to disre- 
gard Christian standards of right and 
wrong, and fundamental Christian mo- 
rality, we shall be destroyed! One needs 
only a smattering of history to know 
that it has always been the same. Na- 
tions are destroyed not by enemies from 
without, but by rottenness from within. 
Either spirit must subdue flesh, or flesh 
will degrade spirit. When the soul of a 
nation is subjugated by carnal passion 
and bodily lust, it is already ripe for 
destruction. 

This, then, is the problem. What will 
save us? Modern science? Modern science 
is very largely to blame for this deplor- 
able loss of morality. There is only one 
hope of salvation, and that is the Cross 
of Jesus Christ. To conquer the cftadel 
of self more than firm resolutions and 
determined will is needed. We need the 
grace of God. _~ 

God’s grace is not a vague and nebu- 
lous theory. It is as real as a blow with 
a fist, and infinitely more effective. It is 
a psychological entity added to the soul, 
which gives strength and power which 
before were lacking. A moment before, 
it was not there, and the soul was weak 
and helpless; the will wobbled feebly, 
flaccid with indecision. But a moment 
later something new has been added to 
the soul. A new and mysterious strength 
has been given. The will resists. Temp- 
tation still assails, evil still looks attrac- 
tive, sin still allures. But a backbone 
has been added to a flabby will, and the 
soul says “No” and means it. That 
mysterious strength which has been 
added is the grace of God. That means, 
it is the power of the Cross in action. 


VERY grace that there is was bought 

and paid for on the Cross. We 
have said in a previous article that the 
Cross is a mighty dynamo. That dynamo 
generated all the spiritual energy that 
there is. That spiritual energy we call 
grace. 

Only that Cross can stem the flood of 
lust which will unfailingly destroy us 
unless we destroy it. What all the won- 
ders of modern science cannot achieve, 
that the Cross of Christ can and does 
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achieve—it can give men the power to 
be pure. 

No one has ever pretended that it is 
easy to resist primal instincts and to 
bridle the dictates of lust. But untold 
thousands, untold millions, have done 
it, and are still doing it today. Men and 
women and boys and girls of warm 
human feelings, and with red tingling 
blood, are living lives of chastity and 
self-control because they rely upon the 
power of the Cross. It would be much 
easier to follow the cravings of nature, 
and to yield to animal impulses, just as 
it is easier for a thief to steal and for 
liars to lie. But the path of least resist- 
ance leads to ultimate universal chaos. 
It is in that direction that modern life 
is headed. 

We cannot restore an awareness of 
the malice of lust merely by philosophi- 
cal arguments. Men will not be dis 
suaded from an alluring vision of sin 
merely by the speculative consideration 
that it is an unspeakable evil. Lust may 
be an evil, but to one in the throes of 
temptation it looks completely charm- 
ing. Something more than argument is 





> DUTY: A task we look forward 

to with distaste, perform with reluc- 

tance, and brag about ever after. 
—TUAM HERALD 
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necessary. What is needed is the remem- 
brance of the Cross of Christ. 

The Cross is something tangible. It is 
not an allusive speculation. That Body, 
torn and lacerated’ by the flailing 
scourges is a vivid object-lesson as to 
just how evil a thing sin really is. That 
Head, thorn-crowned and bowed with 
pain, forever banishes the deceptive 
thought that lust is only an indiscretion. 
Those hands and feet, twisted and dis- 
torted by the riveting nails, bear undy- 
ing witness to the enormity of that evil 
which nailed them there. Men may 
ignore the arguments of philosophy 
when temptation seeks to ensnare them, 
but they cannot forget the Cross. It is 
too ghastly, too horrible, too real. This 
is what sin really means. 

This, then, is the remedy for the evils 
of our times—the Cross. Men can learn 
to be pure, not by a scientific knowledge 
of the ways of sin, but by a loving re- 
membrance of the price of atonement of 
sin. The young will learn the heinous- 
ness of indulgence in the flesh by seeing 
the malice of sin as penned with leaden 
whips on His sacred flesh. There is 
needed, desperately needed, a restored 
awareness of the Christian teaching on 
sin. That teaching is compressed in one 
epitome, not of words, but of deeds, in 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

We read in the Gospel that when the 
woman with the issue of blood touched 


but the hem of Christ’s garment, virtue 
and power went out from Him. When 
Christ only looked upon Peter there 
took place within his soul a profound 
and complete conversion, so that he 
passed from death to life, and from 
treachery to Christ to undying loyalty. 
What, then, may we not expect if we 
lay hold upon that dynamo of the Cross, 
which has generated all the spiritual 
energy and power, whereby the souls of 
men are to be saved? 


NE of the greatest triumphs of 

the Cross is that it can subdue the 
fires of lust. In the course of the cen- 
turies it has brought millions to live 
lives of purity and holiness. It is futile 
to protest that it cannot be done. It has 
been done. It is being done. Here we 
are not confronted with subtle theories, 
but with solid facts. It is a demonstrable 
fact of history that the gross licentious- 
ness of Rome and its provinces yielded 
to the purifying power of the Cross 
wherever that Cross was preached. Mere 
children could stand up before lecher- 
ous imperial sybarites, and even though 
threatened and visited with the most 
exquisite tortures devisable, still pre- 
serve their chastity. Lucy and Cecilia 
and Agnes did it. Men and women 
whose lives had been scandalous even 
according to the standards of profligacy 
of their times, changed by the power of 
the Cross, went into the desert and sub- 
dued their flesh and became saints. 

Nor is this triumph over lust merely 

an accomplishment of the past. It is 
taking place today. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women, faced 
by the same temptations, living in the 
same pagan atmosphere, preserve their 
purity through the power of the Cross 
of Christ. Unbelievers may scoff at ideals 
of chastity and say that they cannot be 
attained, but the pure and holy lives of 
hundreds of thousands of devout Chris- 
tians are the strongest refutation of 
their mockery. 
_ Purity can be attained only by the 
Cross of Christ, and by the grace which 
that Cross brings. That grace of the 
Passion of Christ is imparted whenever 
the Sacraments are received worthily. 
Frequent confession and Communion 
will plunge the soul into the life-giving 
streams of grace which flow from the 
Passion of Christ. The Sacraments place 
us in direct, living contact with the 
Passion and Death of Jesus. 

We must also storm the citadel of self 
by the energizing thought of the Passion 
of our Lord. The Way of the Cross, 
made frequently, will keep the thought 
of the Cross in our minds and hearts. 
Daily meditation, or prayerful reflection 
upon the Passion, if only for a few mo- 
ments each day, will fortify the will, 
charging it with the energy that flows 
from the dynamo of God—the Cross! 
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Stars Ruth Hussey and Ralph Bellamy accept from drama 
critic Jerry Cotter the award presented by THE SIGN to 
“State of the Union” as the outstanding play of the year 


Cycle-itis 

\ recent poll on reader movie preferences by a national 
magazine indicates that the most popular pictures of the past 
year were: Going My Way, The Bells of St. Mary’s, Valley 
f Decision, A Song to Remember, Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes, State Fair, Spellbound, Leave Her to Heaven, Mil- 
lred Pierce, and Anchors Aweigh. 

Of these ten outstandingly popular productions, seven are 
wholesome, enjoyable, and well suited to the family tastes. 
The remaining three were designed primarily for mature 
udiences. Together with the box-office statements, this in- 
dication of audience preference for wholesomeness in_ its 


movie entertainment would seem to be proof conclusive— 


which it evidently is not! 

Recently, in discussing the possibility for fuiure produc- 
tions with a religious theme, the writer was rather startled 
to hear a well-known movie executive state quite frankly 
that he believed: “Those religious pictures have had their 
day. The end of the war finished that cycle. Audiences want 
to laugh now. They want more sophisticated comedies.” 

Whether he realized it or not, the gentleman was express- 
ing the philosophy which has, to date, kept the screen’s 
progress shackled. Financially, things have been going well 
for Hollywood; artistically, the story is different, due prin- 
cipally to the mistaken notion that audiences want their 
movies in cycles. As a result, moviegoers have long been 
plagued with innumerable inferior carbon copies whenever a 
hit has appeared on the horizon. Of all the manifestations 

immaturity on the Hollywood scene, this is probably the 
most disturbing, for it indicates that unless a Leo McCarey 
will periodically bring to the fore a financially successful 
Going My Way, the future of religious films on the screen 
is not rosy. 

Regardless of the emotional state of the nation, there is 

continual need for forthright religious themes and ideas. 
Che McCarey classics, Keys of the Kingdom, and Song of 
Bernadette are examples of the heights that can be scaled by 
in intelligent union of religion and entertainment; Cronin’s 
The Green Years and the Laurence Olivier production of 
Henry V are indications of how effectively religious matters 
can be utilized in a production in which they are not the 
dominant theme. 


if, as the cycle-minded movie executive declared, the end 
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Thomas Mitchell, Margaret O’Brien, and Jane Darwell 
with other members of the cast of “Three Wise Fools” 


of war “finished” the religious cycle, it is a tragic blunder— 
for Hollywood. Already, the graph has shown a downward 
trend as audiences are becoming just a bit fed up with the 
stenciled items being turned out on the assembly line. 

Far from being drained, the religious theme has barely 
been tapped to date. Inspiration, heroism, adventure, devo- 
tion, love, sacrifice—all are to be found in unlimited quantity 
in the past and present records of religion. The two-gun 
hero of the plains is a neophyte at adventure when com- 
pared to the missionaries of China, India, and Africa; the 
conventional Cinderella yarn pales into insignificance when 
compared to the amazing and beautiful story of a Mother 
Cabrini. And where in the screen’s routine romances is there 
any story to rate with the unselfish devotion exemplified 
through the ages by men and women who were not only 
holy, but heroic and colorful as well? 


Charm and Fantasy 

THREE WISE FOOLS proves that when Hollywood does 
break through its gilded, suffocating cocoon of standardized 
entertainment, the result can be artistically satisfying and 
grand fun, too. Among the furious melodramas and sly 
comedy themes of the past season, this appealing fantasy 
stands out sharply and happily. 
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An unusual novelty based on the Austin Strong play, it 
tells of a little Irish lass who comes to America to live with 
three crust¥ old bachelors once suitors of her grandmother, 
who had rejected them in favor of a poetic young Irishman 
known as The O’Monahan. They had gone off to Ireland 
and there in an atmosphere conducive to a belief in “the little 
people,” their young granddaughter grows up with a great 
fondness for her pixies, leprechauns, and elves. 

In America, she finds her guardians to be practical-minded 
business men with little faith in fairy folk, but eventually 
even they are won over by the charming young colleen and 
not the leprechauns. 

Combining an ample supply of wit and gentle humor with 
its moments of fantasy, the film is one of the few recent 
screen offerings to merit unstinted praise in every depart- 
ment of production. Scripting, direction, and acting have 
blended into a delightful production the entire family will 
enjoy. 

Heading the cast with a portrayal which tops anything 
she has previously done is Margaret O’Brien. Pigtail Duse 
has acquired a brogue, the lilt of which adds considerably to 
the semipoetic lines in the script. Lionel Barrymore, Lewis 
Stone, and Edward Arnold provide the proper contrasting 
note as the guardians; Jane Darwell is quite effective as a 
nun, and Thomas Mitchell, Henry O'Neill, and Warner An- 
derson are also excellent. 

Three Wise Fools is a film to see and chuckle over. It has 
imagination, wit, and the abundant charm of its young star. 
It is a departure from formula worth cheering. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


Standing high on the list of recent suspense dramas, 
CRACK UP also supplies Pat O’Brien with the best role he 
has had in quite some time. Originality in writing and direc- 
tion adds interest to a familiar story of art forgeries, and the 
frequent novel twists of the plot keep audience: interest 
pitched high. O’Brien’s co-workers, including Claire Trevor, 
Herbert Marshall, Ray Collins, and Damian O'Flynn, match 
his fine characterization in an above-average chiller for the 
adult melodrama fancier. (RKO-Radio) 





In “Faithful in My Fashion,” Tom Drake is another young 
veteran who returns to the girl he left behind, Donna Reed 
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Guy Madison end Dorothy McGuire in “Till the End of Time,” 
which depicts the problems faced by returning veterans 


LOVER COME BACK is a shoddy, suggestive, and deplor- 
able comedy which not only abounds in risqué scenes and 
dialogue but frankly and unashamedly propounds a double 
standard of morality. It is the sort of cheap farce which re- 
flects nothing but discredit on the industry and all concerned 
with its production. George Brent, Lucille Ball, Vera Zorina, 
and Charles Winninger lose stature through their appear- 
ances in the leading roles of this objectional feature. (Uni- 
versal) 


Somerset Maugham’s OF HUMAN BONDAGE makes pre- 
vocative adult fare in its second celluloid version. Though 
the performances of Paul Henried and Eleanor Parker are 
convincing, the inevitable comparison to the original char- 
acterizations by Leslie Howard and Bette Davis finds them 
a rather poor second. The story itself is a depressing psy- 
chological study about a crippled medical student who be- 
comes enamored of a scheming young waitress. She almost 
ruins his career and life, but he recovers from the inex- 
plicable infatuation eventually. In settings, mood, and tempo 
the production is generally superior. Alexis Smith, Edmund 
Gwenn, Patric Knowles, Janis Paige, and Marten Lamont 
head a superior supporting cast in this adaptation designed 
for the discriminating few rather than the general audience. 
(Warner Brothers) 


The usual Western formula is bypassed by Roy Rogers in 
his latest horse-opera, MY PAL TRIGGER. In this outdoors 
yarn, emphasis is placed on the devotion of a cowboy to his 
horse, rather than the usual hero-villain conflicts. Refreshing 
and entertaining, with several musical interludes and such 
standbys as Jack Holt, Gabby Hayes, and Dale Evans in the 
cast, it will undoubtedly please the matinée moviegoers for 
whom it was produced. (Republic) 


Pleasantly sentimental without being maudlin, FAITH- 
FUL IN MY FASHION traces the familiar boy-meets-girl 
pattern. After four years of war service the young man re- 
turns to claim the girl who had kissed him good-by. He had 
dreamed of her through the years; she had almost forgotten 
him. It ends on a starry-eyed note, just as you knew it would 
all along. Tom Drake, the grown-up “Robbie” of The Green 
Years, is a likeable hero, and Donna Reed, Edward Everett 
Horton, and Spring Byington help out in this romantic ex- 
cursion suited to the family trade. (MGM) 
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ILL THE END OF TIME gives serious consideration to 
the problem of human reconversion to civil life after the 
hectic emotional binge of wartime living. Produced with in- 
telligence and care, it depicts the conflicts and confusions 
faced by a trio of Marine veterans who return to their home 
town. One carries a metal plate in his skull; another has 
lost both legs, and the third, while physically sound, has 
discarded his ambition, initiative, and hopes along with his 
dog-tag and uniform. Handled with skill and performed with 
varying degress of excellence by Dorothy McGuire, Guy 
Madison, Robert Mitchum, Bill Williams, and William Gar- 
gan, this timely study in readjustment is adsorbing adult ma- 


terial, within its own self-imposed confines of materialistic 
values. (RKO-Radio) 


The old cheating cheaters theme is resurrected in TWO 
SMART PEOPLE with John Hodiak and Lucille Ball por- 
traying a pair of slick thieves who find prison gates, instead 
»f the conventional embrace, awaiting them at the fadeout. 
Of average interest, the film offers little of substantial en- 
tertainment value aside from a few colorful sequences with a 
Mardi Gras background and the creditable performances of 
Hodiak, Miss Ball, Lloyd Nolan, and Lenore Ulric. Mild 
idult material. (MGM) 


HOLIDAY IN MEXICO glitters in typical Technicolor 
splendor, and unlike most Hollywood musicals, has an amus- 
ing story to tell. The teen-age daughter of the Ambassador 

» Mexico resents the fact that her father plans to marry 
igain, so she fastens her attention and affection on a middle- 
aged musician. When he introduces her to his grandchildren, 
she sees the incongruity of it all and patches up a quarrel 
with her young boy friend and withdraws her objection to 
her father’s marriage. The colorful settings of Mexico; musi- 
cal interludes supplied by Jose Iturbi and Xavier Cugat; the 
icting of Walter Pidgeon, Roddy MacDowall, Jane Powell, 
ind Llona Massey all blend into an entertaining summer 
livertissement for adults. (MGM) 


Hollywood has never been at its best in the laboratory, and 
STRANGE CONQUEST does little to remedy the situation. 
\ routine drama with a rather mild murder-mystery angle 
submerged among the test tubes, this is tepid adult material, 
produced and suitable only for the double-feature bills. Jane 
Wyatt, who deserves much better, lends the only bright note 
to the drab goings-on, contributing beauty and ability in the 
leading role. She and the audience rate more sympathetic 
consideration from the producers in the future. (Universal) 





Pat O’Brien, with Herbert Marshall and Claire Trevor, 
stars in “Crack-up,” story of art forgeries and murder 
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Teen-age pranks can be fun—provided you are an innocent 
bystander—and in HER ADVENTUROUS NIGHT, adult 
moviegoers are treated to an example of what might happen 
should Junior’s imagination run riot. In this case, a fourteen- 
year-old with a yen to be a detective involves his parents, 
school principal, and several townsfolk in a local murder 
investigation “all in fun.” Dennis O’Keefe and Helen Walker 
are the confused parents and Scotty Beckett the aspiring 
young criminologist. Humorous, though not hilarious, it 
serves satisfactorily as a summer distraction. (Universal) 


TWO GUYS FROM MILWAUKEE is a likeable funfest 
with Dennis Morgan, Jack Carson, and Joan Leslie adding 
to its sprightliness with their engaging portrayals. Though 
the humor is occasionally forced, it is wholesome and enjoy- 
able, guaranteed to provide a generous supply of chuckles 
to the average entertainment seeker. It can be recommended 
for family patronage. (Warner Brothers) 


The Nazis are still providing screenwriters with ample 
material for lush melodramatics, and in STEP BY STEP we 
find a group of them attempting to escape from this country 
by submarine. An ex-marine solves the problem efficiently, 
rounds up the gang accused of killing an FBI man, and then 
turns his attention to matters romantic for a familiar fade- 
out. Lawrence Tierney handles the two-fisted lead in a 
properly heroic manner, and the others in the cast carry off 


their assignments capably. For the grown-up cops-and-robbers 
fans only. (RKO-Radio) 


The canonization of Mother Cabrini has long been of 
special interest to Americans. The first citizen of the United 
States to receive the greatest honor the Church can bestow, 
Mother Cabrini is the subject of a feature-length semi- 
documentary produced in Italy and titled THE LIFE AND 
MIRACLES OF BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI. An au- 
thoritative biography with interpolated newsreel shots to 


lend historical accuracy to the inspiring and highly dramatic. 


story of the heroic nun, it is a beautiful and impressive 
presentation of the life and the miracles of St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini. Father Cletus McCarthy, O.F.M., has pre- 
pared and narrated an unusually fine commentary which 
adds much to the film’s value as entertainment and a historic 
document. It is a motion picture every American Catholic 
must see. (Clyde Elliott) 


Fun on Ice and Water 


Two cooling and entertaining spectacles are being pre- 
sented to summer audiences in New York: ICETIME, the 
perennially popular revue now in its seventh year at the 
Center Theatre in Radio City, and AQUARETTA, a water 
carnival of fun and music on the site of the World’s Fair 
Aquacade. 

Icetime follows in the same figure-8 design set by count- 
less ice revues in the past with all the flashy blade-work, eye- 
filling costumes, and slapstick comedy associated with these 
frozen frolics. That madman of the rink, Freddie Trenkler, 
does everything but fly during his comedy routines, and a 
long list of able boys and girls do some brilliant solo and 
ensemble work. Every member of the family will find it re- 
laxing fun. 

In a more liquid medium, a group of swimming and 
diving stars perform their Aquaretta stints, alternating thrills 
and laughs. Strong emphasis is placed on the latter with a 
fantasy entitled “Mr. Winkle’s Holiday,” in which the legend 
of the Catskill sleeper is recreated for the children. Colorful, 
novel, and thoroughly enjoyable from start to finish, this 
session of fun above, on, and under the water is top-notch 
summer entertainment. 
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OURNALISM has become as power- 

ful in the world today as statesman- 
ship. Yet at the core of its power lies 
mly the dynamic influence of its ability 
to tell the truth and to shape public 
thought. We are now involved in a 
world war of ideas. The peace has al- 
ready become a war of ideologies. The 
problem battles of our age have only 
begun. And in this warfare of the mind, 
reason itself has become a target. 

Great is the power of reason. But it 
must be used rightly. What is needed to 
prevent the surrender of the world to 
confusion is to establish, maintain, and 
defend truth. What is lacking and neces- 
sary to a sound world in our day is not 
a complex panacea, but a restoration of 
simple reason. And in this, journalism 
plays the major role. This is the secret 
of its power. 

These days we frequently hear that 
such and such a class-influence may 
occupy the physical ownership of a 
newspaper, a collection of newspapers, a 
broadcasting chain, or the widest mag- 
azine outlets of expression. These chal- 
lenges are often correct. Reportorial 
and editorial avenues of expression are 
frequently sought out by those with 
either personal, selfish interests, or the 
propaganda interests of a class group. 
But this fact is of minor significance in 
comparison with the great inspirational 
principle underlying the theory of jour- 
nalism in a democracy, namely, that 
truth will triumph over lies and reason 
will dispel confusion. The power of the 
theory is the power of reason. It really 
has no authority other than the uncon- 
querable influence of truth. That is all 
it needs. 

Now you may believe me exception- 
ally optimistic in this conclusion, but an 
analysis will demonstrate that the power 
of truth is superior to any force of 
marshaled propaganda. In my time I 
have seen millions of dollars.of organ- 
ized publicity punctured by a single, 
simple speech. I have seen organized 
politics, which possesses surpassing au- 
thority, quail before the simple truths 
of newspapers and individuals. I have 
seen propaganda, like that of Hitler in 
the last war, defeat itself with its own 
excesses because it did not know the 
limitations of truth. I have seen the 
well-organized skeins of extreme phi- 
losophers, preaching their fanciful doc- 
trines of finance, economics, and diplo- 
macy, collapse before the natural ex- 
pressions of realism and reason. Realism 
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and reason are the tools of journalism’s 
workmen, and with them they can prod 
the public into that mental alertness 
needed to seize upon ideas, without 
being sidetracked by words. 

The importance of this function of 
the journalist should be immediately 
evident because it is obvious that people 
have become accustomed to putting too 
much trust in words. Words have be- 
come weapons in the conflicts of our 
age. Words are the swords of the mind. 
In discussions, in propaganda, in diplo- 
macy, and in all political usage, words 
have become double-edged swords. Our 
confusion of words has reached unbe- 
lieved depths, possibly because skilled 
deceptionists in politics are taking ad- 
vantage of popular faith in words. Thus 
words become barriers instead of being 
aids to clear thinking. 

Take, for example, the word “Social- 
ism.” This word has a triple meaning. 
The Nazis were Socialists. Russia is the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (re- 
publics, mind you), with Communism 
practically extinct there as a matter of 
truth, and a totalitarian socialism prac- 
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being aimed at the mind 





ticed with many of the fundamental 
methods of the Nazis, such as isolation- 
ism, control by infiltration and con- 
quest, complete censorship over word 
and thought. In England a third type 
of union labor parliamentary socialism 
is acquiring for that government the 
major industries of the nation. Thus 
the word has lost any precise meaning 
in the utter ideological conflict of its 
varying usages. 

Or take the word ‘“‘democracy,” a key 
word Russia uses daily with a double 
meaning. Boldly she advertises totali- 
tarian socialism as democracy in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and elsewhere. 
Our usage is completely adverse to what 
she advocates as democracy for the 
world. Into the content of that word we 
put a demand for the freedom of the 
human _ individual, politically, legally, 
and spiritually. So we must not trust in 
words, but in ideas, ideals, and actions. 
Journalists must guide themselves and 
others by what their eyes can see and 
their intellects can know. They must 
seek the answers to current problems in 
simple reason and in simplest truth. 
Then proclaim them boldly. 

We may agree that to survive the con- 
fusions with which our civilization is 
beset and to find our way to reason and 
peace, we must search out, proclaim, 
and .maintain truth. But can we agree 
on what truth is? I think so, easily. | 
have heard men in eminent positions 
claim in their own confusion that truth 
no longer exists, but-is merely what any 
person believes at a given moment, or 
is required to believe, or wants to be- 
lieve. Propaganda conceived to deceive 
men is founded upon such a flitting mis- 
conception of truth as self-delusion, or a 
personally affirmed lie, which may be- 
come the opposite tomorrow or next 
week, as the memory of man is short 
and the scope of self-delusion is expan- 
sive. Propaganda may contain half 
truth, or even a whole truth, but I have 
always noticed that the insignificance 
of such tactics becomes apparent when 
laid alongside the greater controlling 
truths. Let me illustrate this confusion, 
which must be dispelled by truthful 
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of man. Good journalism 


is the surest defensive against the ruin of reason 











Accomplished Social Worker 


> One of last season’s debutantes and this 
year’s brides is an accomplished social case 
worker but rather inferior as a cook. The 
help shortage being what it is, she has 
attempted to do her own cooking several 


chanical production, literature, art, 
journalism, or any other. I do not have 
the slightest fear for the future of the 
world from her attack upon it if the 
people are permitted to know and real. 
ize the forces at play. Only if the people 
become unmindful and unheedful of 
this attack upon their reason can the 
attack possibly succeed. 

Because this is so, the journalistic 





nights a week. 


She tells how last week she planned an 





ambitious pudding and followed the cook book blueprints 
conscientiously in its execution. That night she proudly pro- 
duced the product, leaving it in majestic splendor on the 
buffet. When the dessert course came due, she announced to 
her husband, “I made this pudding all by myself!” 
“Splendid!” he answered loyally. “But who helped you lift 


it out of the oven.” 


And the funny part is she assures us he was not being 


sarcastic—only concerned. 





journalism, faithful to its proper func- 
tion. 

Russia challenges British imperial- 
ism. It is true there is such a thing as 
British imperialism. It is weakening. It 
has half the power of twenty years ago, 
and some good authorities suspect it is 
disintegrating—but it exists. Yet the 
ereater truth of the matter, discernible 
in simple reasoning, is that a Russian 
imperialism, which is not weakening, 


has acquired a hold of two-thirds of * 


Europe and one-third of Asia, with 
further aspirations which have not been 
officially limited. Now, if we can be mis- 
led into fearing the minor truth con- 
cerning Britain, and into forgetting the 
larger threatening truth of Russia, we 
fall unwittingly into the larger mouth 
of a live imperialism of far greater cur- 
rent strength and power, which conceals 
itself largely by repudiating truth as a 
basic principle for diplomatic and mili- 
tary purposes. 

Or take a case on the domestic front. 
In economics our ears and eyes are con- 
fusingly besieged with appeals for in- 
creased wages. Such appeals are based 
considerably on truth. Technically, how- 
ever, who can say what a wage should 
be? A precisely fair wage would be difh- 
cult to ascertain economically. But there 
is such a thing as a fair wage level. The 
greater truth of simplest reasoning in 
economics is that prices in recent years 
have fixed the value of wages to a far 
greater degree than the amount of dol- 
lars paid in the wage. If a man’s salary be 
doubled and his prices quadrupled, his 
wage has really been decreased by half. 

I do not wish to go into the economic 
aspects of this particular question, but 
desire only to prove that the journalist, 
the government, the economist, and all 
who think upon the subject, must de- 
vote themselves to the greater truth, 
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which is, that proper wages and proper 
prices and reasonable economics can be 
established only upon the basis of the 
greater good for the greater number of 
people. There is such a thing as truth 
in economics, and common fairness and 
common justice based upon truth. And 
such considerations would adjust all 
economics to the best interests of indi- 
viduals collectively; that is the wages, 
prices, and costs which afford a fair re- 
turn to all involved, workers, employers, 
and consumers—not merely to one group 
with political power. This is not super- 
idealism, merely the simplest justice; 
and it could be ‘attained readily if the 
will for such a solution was imposed 
upon political leaders by public action. 

But public action must be preceded 
by public conviction on the truth of a 
matter. To implant this conviction is 
the social role of the journalist. Journal- 
ism has thus acquired in this world war 
of ideas a new responsibility because it 
is the widest built avenue of approach 
to the individual mind. Never was there 
greater need for objectivity in reporting 
and recognition of the personal integrity 
of the reporter and full freedom of ex- 
pression by him. Indeed, I think jour- 
nalism, almost alone, .could solve the 
world condition. 

If Russia, for example, could be 
opened from her press isolationism to 
the free exchange of news and full ob- 
jective reporting, a common ground of 
fair understanding might well be 
reached in reality. Unfairness thrives 
only in secret. I suspect her internal 
condition is such that she dare not open 
her censored isolationism. I suspect she 
is protecting herself from recognition 
throughout the world of her own in- 
feriority, because only in the field of 
politics has she become a threat to the 
world, not in the field of science, me- 





field is the center battlefield of the war 
of ideologies into which the peace is 
turned. Only what people do not know 
will hurt them in this war. This one 
must be fought with truth instead of 
bullets. And in every battle the objec- 
tive is to capture the minds of men. 


The power of human thought is the - 
greatest of all human powers, greater P 
than all our machines because it can fu 
direct machines, make new and greater be 
ones, and stop thase we have. Conse- - 
quently, there is no one, whether farmer, o 
housewife, villager, or diplomat, who n 
can say, “I am without influence in this h 
struggle of my civilization.” The nature | o 
of this struggle is like total war. It is a 


everywhere. It brings in everybody. Each 
according to his own talents and condi- 
tion must fight this war which is being 
waged against’ reason; the housewife in 
her way, by her thoughts and influences 
upon her circle of associates; the busi- 
ness man in his way; the priest in his; 
and the journalist in his. All men have a 
duty to set their ideals in motion so that 
harmony, peace, and reason may eventu- 
ally be fully restored to our planet. But 
it is the special office of good journalism 
to get that motion started. 

In this many-fronted war of ideas, the 
participation of the farmer, city dweller, 
county politician, or diplomat of the 
world, is not essentially different. The 
elements of confusion all along the line 
are today of precisely the same nature 
and call for the same remedies. The 
problems of a single man are not unlike 
the problems of all men. The world 
deals in issues which are larger only in 
size than those of the small community 
or, indeed, of the individual. And in all 
cases right reason provides the solutions. 


HOSE declaring war on _ reason 

have prepared an atomic bomb to 
capture our civilization. Its ingredients 
are confusion, censorship, concealment, 
and psychological sabotage. But even 
with so menacing a weapon, they are 
pitifully vulnerable. They are afraid of 
truth. They cannot face open, fair de- 
bate because it would penetrate the 
very core of the unnaturalness and 
human unfairness and deficient justice 
of their movement. So the movement 
must be unmasked and displayed with 
all its unreality by tireless spokesmen 
for truth. Only by following the lead 
of truth can the world find its way out 
of its current confusions. ; 
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Clothes and Manners 


OCCASIONALLY, among the outbursts between union 
and management in the way of great page ads in the news- 
papers; among the faces of senators who ought to look con- 
fused but instead look serenely sure that they are doing their 
best for their beloved country; among the wildly phrased 
ads, with language to fit a Taj Mahal, expended on a bottle 
of perfume or a dress for nine ninety-five; among ways to 
make a nourishing meal from two pieces of pimento and a 
ham bone (if you can get the ham bone)—between all these 
come the letters on the eternal subject of the clothes and the 
manners of women. 

In a letter to the New York Herald Tribune a few weeks 
ago, a lady was lamenting the disappearance of gracious liv- 
ing in the United States. It was all gone, what with hatless 
and gloveless women going about with badly arranged coif- 
feurs, dining and dancing with never a hat on their heads. 
Where, she asked sadly, was the formal attire of other days, 
when no woman would think of going out after six o'clock 
except in dinner clothes or formal attire? In those days, she 
added—and there was nostalgia in every word—a lady wore a 
bit of mystery, an aura of graciousness. 


: On Living Graciously 


IF THERE IS a return of this well-dressed woman, the 
writer opines that perhaps the courtesy and consideration 
now gone will return. “It is sadly missing in the crowded 
subways, the busses and shops, and in butter, nylon, theater, 
and restaurant lines,” she laments. 

Well, of course that is true. But it is also true that a few 
years ‘ago we did not have nylon lines or butter lines either. 
We just went in a store and bought butter or stockings and 
went home with them. How can any woman preserve an aura 
of graciousness while trying to get stockings these days? 

Of course, the simple fact is that most women never did 
have the time for much of this gracious living. And, anyway, 
clothes don’t mean graciousness. The writer has her values 
mixed. I call to mind a very elegant lady, who really does 
wear fine clothes and formal attire and has -beautifully 
groomed hair, but all those appurtenances have never given 
her one bit of graciousness. She. is cold and critical, and I 
don’t think even icicles would melt on her easily. 

I recall another woman who works all day, with no help 
but her own two hands. Her children are small, her days 
are filled. I have never seen her anything but gracious. She is 
just made that way. She has a minimum of gloves and formal 
wear, but she is very charming in her simple dresses. I should 
prefer to take a simple cup of tea with her than take it, 
served in silver and fineness, with the other woman. 


Fashion Reform 


THE MANNER OF CLOTHING the female. frame is 
something, of course, that people love to talk about and 
write about. Present-day clothing, with its quality of getting 
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shorter all the time in every possible direction, certainly is 
not all that many of us want to see. But when I look at some 
of the snapshots of my high school days, the dragging skirts, 
the boned things they stuck in shirtwaist collars, the starched 
petticoats that took hours to iron, the huge sleeves that took 
equally long—no, no, let us not go back to that. 

So far as informality of a certain sort goes, I must admit 
that I could sometimes do with a little more formality myself, 
but it is not the kind the letter writer speaks of. It is the 
informality of wearing apparel on some of our women not 
so young that I want reformed. A brief bathing suit on a 
slim young girl may be attractive, but when one sees suits and 
slacks and shorts and some of these off-the-shoulder blouses 
on some husky, middle-aged women, the results are not, in 
my opinion, immoral, but they are certainly distasteful and 
often very funny. If the stout wearers could see themselves in 
these costumes as others see them, I wonder would they walk 
in such simple delight. 

As far as hats are concerned, that is a whole chapter in 
itself. It is always odd, because one is so unaccustomed to it, 
to see a woman’s head uncovered in church. But nowadays 
one often thinks a head is uncovered when closer inspection 
shows a band across the head with a flower or ribbon tucked 
in at the side. Sometimes, in fact, a bow at one side of the ~ 
head passes for a hat, and I suppose, in all strict logic, it is a 
hat. But I wonder sometimes just what the Fathers of the 
Church would say could they see one of these perky bows at 
Mass. I also wonder what the vergers will do when the trip- 
pers are back, again with bows for hats, in Westminster 
Abbey. Edna Millay wrote a very annoyed poem with the 
title, “On being asked to put my hat on in Westminster 
Abbey,” but at least she did have a hat. 


Let’s Compromise 


HOWEVER, the real fact, going back to the letter writer's 
lament, is that there have always been only a few women in 
the world who can in any generation fulfill such a dream of 
a street or a city of fair women. The rest do their work, and 
often enough work for someone else and have no time or 
money for elegant living. 

As for her wail about styles, and despite all the talk about 
present-day modes, does anyone really, except for such letter 
writers, want back again what used to be the fashion? The 
trailing skirts that gathered dust, the hats with feathers and 
long hatpins sticking from them, the bathing suits that 
dragged almost to the ground when they got wet—again I say 
no. When the pendulum swings the next time, I hope it will 
stop half way. It was with a shiver that I read that fashion 
experts are going to lengthen skirts and make hats larger. I 
grant some inches to the shortest skirts; willingly would I see 
a few inches added to some of the bathing suits; I would 
welcome a hat that looked a bit more like what the noun 
implies—but I hope there will be no more than that, even if 
the mystery has to stay laid away in lavender in the attic. As 
for the graciousness, that, as I said before, does not depend 
on fine feathers or costly clothing. 
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“TF HERE isn’t much, really, that is 

momenteus in a nun’s life—at least 
not in the eyes of one who is, as they 
say, in the world. Yet at the high points 
and turnings in such a life, at every 
choice between good and less good, 
there is the dizzying sense of the edge of 
the precipice. The slightest upthrust of 
evil tears at the firm fabric of com- 
munity living. 

There was the summer that Sister 
Frances Eva was called back by Mother 
Stephana to teach at Lallemant. Sister 
Perpetua was there as usual. Sister Per- 
petua was an older nun who had trans- 
ferred long ago from the eastern prov- 
ince at the request of a cousin newly 
made bishop in the alien midwest. To 
Sister Frances Eva, eager, bursting with 
new ideas and the joy of opportunity, 
she was very trying. It seemed to her 
that the older nun belittled everything 
she did. The tension between them 
grew. Mother Stephana was not un- 
aware of it but she gave no sign. The 
other sisters were quick to see the cleav- 
age. There was even a subtle choosing 
of sides. Little by little the community 
approached the precipice. 

\fterward, Sister Frances Eva looked 
back to that Feast of the Assumption as 
a great day in her life. Mother Stephana 
in her old age counted it one of the days 
of victory. And Sister Perpetua, who 
had stopped learning, counted it the 
day her education began. Yet nothing 
really happened. 

“Benedicamus Domino,” said Mother 
Stephana. Sister Frances Eva joined in 
the response, dreading as she did so the 
high, sweet babble of voices loosed by 
the little feast-day ritual. She noted the 
dread with dull surprise. Had. it actually 
come to the point that her few days 
here at Lallemant were spoiled for her? 
it was her own doing. This sensitivity 
has grown into a dominant fault, she 
thought, her brain turning wry little 
quotation marks around the well-worn 


phrase. She turned doggedly to Sister 
Rose Estelle, determined not to notice, 
not to mind, above all, not to bridle at 
anything Sister Perpetua might say. But 
the assured, unctuous voice from higher 
up the table cut across her consciousness. 

“As I said in my seminar yesterday, 
Sister, we must be most careful in this 
matter of student reading—” 

My seminar! Most careful. Always 
obvious. Always trite. And the young 
sisters took it all in. Oh, I mustn't, I 
mustn't, thought Sister Frances Eva. 
She realized that she was gazing blankly 
at Sister Rose Estelle. She must say 
something to shake herself out of this 
horrid obsession. 

“How is your knitting, Sister?” 

Stupid, but safe. The muscles in her 
throat relaxed as Sister Rose Estelle 
complained happily. The knitting was 
not going well. Only a gorilla could 
have the arms that the Red Cross pat- 
tern called for. Or maybe it was the way 
she counted. She did keep losing count. 
This was the dear, familiar nonsense of 
the refectory table at Lallemant. This 
was the way things should be. It was 
blessed ease to laugh. 

But one of the younger sisters far- 
ther down the table called Sister Frances 
Eva’s name insistently. It was evident 
from the tone that she had called more 
than once, and several of the younger 
sisters were looking expectantly at Sister 
Frances Eva. She turned to them, still 
laughing. 

“What is it, Sister?” 

“Do you think—I mean, do you 
agree,” the younger nun was obviously 
appealing to authority for the benefit of 
the others, “do you agree, sister, that we 
should put only Catholic authors on 
our high school reading lists—the free 
reading lists, | mean—” 

“Of course not,” Sister Frances Eva’s 
reply was very prompt. ‘That's exactly 
the point I’ve been trying to get at in 
the. teachers’ group. Our aim as teachers 


An that Lallemant had meant to Sister Frances 
Eva — loveliness, peace, spiritual growth — was 


threatened now by a foolish obsession 
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is to develop discrimination in young 
readers. They should be led to recog. 
nize truth and beauty wherever it is 
found.” 

She became conscious that a little 
silence had fallen around her, and that 
her words were over-loud. She broke 
off. “Why do you ask, Sister?” 

The young sister—why couldn’t she 
remember her name? Second seat, third 
row in the teachers’ group—was hesitat- 
ing. She looked embarrassed. Sister Per. 
petua’s voice cut in smoothly. 

“L think, perhaps, that Sister Marie 
Agnes” —of course, she remembered the 
name, she always does, thought Sister 
Frances Eva—“I think perhaps that 
Sister Marie Agnes misunderstood me 
when I took the seminar for you the 
day you were not feeling well, Sister 
Frances Eva,’’"—she means that she never 
lets bodily weakness interfere with her 
work—Sister Perpetua’s voice flowed on, 
“What I said was that we should have 
nothing on the list which has not been 
approved by Catholic reviewers, but, 
even so, Sister Marie Agnes,”—she’s 
being tactful, disagreeing with the stu- 
dent and not with me—“even so, Sister 
Marie Agnes, if we included only Cath- 
olic authors, we could be sure that our 
students were being exposed only to 
what was good. And what better way is 
there to develop discrimination than to 
accustom the young souls only to the 
good? Souls, thus nurtured, cannot help 
but avoid evil.” 

I will not get angry, I will not, 
thought Sister Frances Eva. But it is my 
seminar, not hers. Her hands were 
trembling. 

“I’m not certain that we can be sure 
even of the Catholic reviewers, Sister 
Perpetua,” her voice was calm, she 
noted gratefully, “they are so often in 
disagreement with each other. And it is 
our duty as English teachers to point 
out differences in quality of style as 
well as subject—” 

That infuriating pious smile. ““Mustn’t 
we remember that St. Augustine found 
the gospels inferior in style when he 
first looked into them—and that he re- 
gretted it later?” ‘ 

There. That establishes her spiritual 
superiority. It's not the point. But it 
doesn’t matter. She has made me look 
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stupid. Sister Frances Eva felt her color 
rising. 

“I hardly think that is apropos, Sister 
Perpetua—but I am sure that the con- 
clusions we came to in seminar would 
be hard for you to understand since you 
did not participate in the preliminary 
discussions.” 


Now I’ve been nasty. This is a 


scandal. Displaying spite. In the Lalle- 
student 


mant refectory. And _ before 
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sisters, too. Now she'll be sweet and 
forgiving and reaily put me in my place. 

But Sister Rose Estelle’s pleasant, 
rather foolish little laugh forestalled 
Sister Perpetua’s reply. 

“Oh, you English teachers—you take 
yourselves so seriously. Give them all 
the lists you want to. They won’t read 
anything but the comic books, anyway, 
if I know anything about the children 
at St. Lucy’s and St. Cajetan’s.” 


A relieved laugh came from the 
others. Sister Marie Agnes started to tell 
about the barter system in comics she 
had uncovered in one of her classes. 
Sister Frances Eva picked up her spoon. 
Her hand was still trembling. She felt 
Mother Stephana’s calm gaze upon her. 
Mother probably hadn’t heard the con- 
versation, but she had an uncanny way 
of knowing what was going on. And 
Sister Frances Eva was uncomfortably 


Sister Frances Eva felt sick. 
Tears scorched her eyelids as 
she left the community room 











































certain that Mother knew her inside 
out. After all, she had been her postu- 
lant mistress. And I haven’t improved 
one bit since I was a postulant, thought 
Sister Frances Eva miserably. Mother 
would never trust a class of younger 
sisters to her again. 


The bell tinkled and a silence fell on 
the room before the beautiful conven- 
tual grace was said. Even these mo- 
ments, always before dear at Lallemant, 
were spoiled for Sister Frances Eva this 
summer. She was deep in misery as she 
filed out in her turn, ahead of Sister 
Rose Estelle, behind Sister Gonzaga, 
and hurried to the side entrance, intent 
on being alone. But Sister Rose Estelle 
was right behind her. 

“Wait for me, Sister,” she said, “I 
need a cooling walk, too.” 


“You'd better not come with me if 
you want to escape offending against 
charity.” Sister Frances Eva gave the 
door a vigorous push. Sister Rose Estelle 
smiled. They walked together in silence, 
turning by some silent accord down the 
slope toward the famous Lallemant 
orchard. The morning sun was already 
hot and the high grass whispered around 
their ankles. Grasshoppers, startled by 
their hurried steps, exploded into short, 
sudden flights before them. Worker 
bees drowsed over the clover. A yellow- 
jacket bumbled against Sister Frances 
Eva's skirt, buzzed angrily, and veered 
way. The blessed peace of summer was 
ill about them. Sister Frances Eva 
stopped short and looked at the orchard. 








ry ‘HE trees marched geometrically, 
like rows of corn, down toward the 
river. In the morning sun each tree 
laid its single, short shadow squarely in 
the grassy space to the west of it. She 
could see the glint of the river near the 
nd of each row. Where older trees 
srew near the grotto the shade was full 
nd green. It was as beautiful as ever 
but she was filled with ugliness. It was 
his she minded most. All that Lalle- 
mant, the mother house, had meant to 
her—loveliness, peace, spiritual growth— 
was tainted for her now by this foolish 
obsession. How could she be so weak 
nd silly? She had been so overjoyed 
when Mother Stephana summoned her 
back from St. Lucy’s for the summer. 
Yes, and proud, too, that Mother had 
thought her worthy of teaching the 
young sisters. And Sister Perpetua, in- 
terfering, criticizing, belittling, preach- 
ng—for that was what she really did— 
had ruined everything. 
































She’s been pretty hard on you,” said 
Sister Rose Estelle suddenly, “but you 
shouldn’t mind it so much.” 

It's that obvious, is it?” It was no 
use to pretend that she didn’t under- 
stand what the other meant. 

“Oh, no, I don’t mean that. I think 
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you've held up unusually well,” Sister 
Rose Estelle spoke slowly, “But we all 
know what Sister’s like. She’s been here 
every summer for years. There’s always 
something she feels it her duty to im- 
prove. This year it’s the instruction of 
English teachers. Next year it will be 
something else. Just go your own way 
and don’t mind.” 


“But that’s just it. I’ve told myself 
the same thing over and over. It just 
eats into me—like a darling sin. It’s 
pride, I suppose. There are a lot of the 
younger sisters who think she must be 
right about me. Aiter all, her cousin is 
a bishop, and all those wretched little 
magazines do publish her articles about 
the language arts. They look at me in 
such a superior way, not saying any- 
thing.” Sister Frances Eva paused. “Yes, 
that’s it—it’s pride.” 

Sister Rose Estelle did not answer 
directly. She was grave as she hardly 
ever was. She started walking on down 


There was silence in the chapel and in Sister Frances Eva’s heart 









the slope until they could see the river 
clearly. 

“Well, the summer’s almost over,” 
she said finally. They turned back. They 
were halfway up the path when she 
stopped suddenly and grabbed Sister 
Frances Eva’s hands. 

“Sister, Sister, oh my goodness, Sister, 
we forgot! The fiats!” 

Her gravity had disappeared entire- 
ly. She danced with excitement. Sister 
Frances Eva gasped. To think they had 
forgotten! Of course, today was the day 
the fiats were posted—the fiats which 
would decide their fate for the coming 
year. They broke into a run at the same 
time, unmindful of the scandal they 
might give to younger sisters who hap- 
pened to be looking from the windows 
at that moment. 

They were breathless when they ar- 
rived in the community room. There 
was still a little crowd around the bulle- 
tin board. 
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“Lallemant—Sister Lois, Sister Jane, 
Sister Rose Estelle—” she read, “I’m 
here for another year!” Her voice was 
jubilant and grateful. To all the 
younger sisters, at least, the mother 
house was home. But Sister Frances Eva 
did not feel the same pang she might 
have felt at the beginning of the sum- 
mer. St. Lucy’s Convent and St. Lucy’s 
High School would look like home to 
her this fall. There she did not have the 
strain of trying to be an example to the 
younger sisters and failing. 

She pressed forward, searching the 
list for St. Lucy's. There it was, directly 
above St. Michael’s Orphanage. Sister 
Gonzaga, Sister Marie Agnes—she would 
be a nice young one to have around— 
Sister Elena, Sister Perpetua! Sister Per- 
petua! Sister Frances Eva felt sick. She 
did not trust herself to look at her com- 
panion. Sister Perpetua in the crowded 
little convent at St. Lucy’s. Sister Per- 


petua across the hall on the high school’ 


side. Tears scorched her eyelids. She 
left the community room blindly. This 
time Sister Rose Estelle did not follow. 
There was no place to go but the 
chapel. 

She sank to her knees, shaken with 
indignation and self-pity. Mother Ste- 
phana would break her yet. It was too 
much to ask. Oh, she had tried and 
tried. She had confessed the sin. She 
had prayed. Oh, Lord, dear Lord, I am 
just no good. I fall and fall. And I 
know it’s pride. But I cannot live in 
that house with her. I cannot live there 
and let her tear me down little by little. 


Not St. Lucy’s where the children ad- 
mire me—where all the parents know 
me. Oh, you see, Lord, how eaten up I 
am with it! 

She tried to pray, but there was only 
this confused wrangle in her heart. 
Through the open chapel window she 
could hear the put-put of the mechan- 
ical lawn mower. Somewhere behind 
her a habit rustled softly and beads 
rattled. In the choir loft Sister Virginia 
hummed softly as she leafed through 
the music books preparatory to her 
daily organ practice. Some fugitive part 
of Sister Frances Eva’s mind, which 
sought to escape from her pit of self- 
disgust, waited for the little snatches of 
organ music which invariably accom- 
panied the little music teacher’s search 
through the hymns. 

A little ripple of music from the 
pipes, then a phrase of Saturday's 
vesper hymn—Ave Maris Stella. God's 
own mother blest. O pray for me, 
thought Sister Frances Eva dully. Pray 
for me, Star of the Sea. I am surely 
drifting in an ocean of self-love. An- 
other, spurt of music from the choir loft 
and then a dancing rush into a tenuous 
little melody. What was it? _ Sister 
Frances Eva felt her heart lighten as 
she listened. Somewhere, somehow - that 
melody had meant a special peace and 
happiness. The notes teased at her 
brain. 

Deda, deda, deda-a-a. . . . The candles 
were lit in the community room in the 
novitiate. The room was fragrant with 
evergreen. The novices caroled happily 
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and the old sisters. nodded and smiled. 
They were all bound together in the 
joy of the season, happy and safe in 
their chosen community of love. Deda-a-a 


...“O princeps gloriae . . . trahe me 
post te, trahe me post te.” . . . Sister 
Magdalen was gleeful as she translated 
—“O drag me after Thee.” They all 
laughed happily, the old sisters and the 
young, because that was the way it was 
exactly. “O drag me after Thee.” 


HE organ stopped. There was 

silence in the chapel and in Sister 
Frances Eva’s heart. How could she have 
forgotten? O drag me after Thee. Noth- 
ing else matters. 

Sister Vinginia’s practicing was long 
finished when Sister Frances Eva finally 
got up from her knees and went out of 
‘the chapel to find Sister Perpetua. She 
found her in her classroom fussing nerv- 
ously at her desk. There was a look of 
apprehension: on the older sister’s face 
when she saw Sister Frances Eva in the 
doorway, but she rose courteously. 

“Come in, Sister,” she said, “I’m 
afraid you find me in some disorder.” 

Sister Frances Eva stretched out her 
hand. “Sister Perpetua, I came to tell 
you that I am glad you will be with us 
at St. Lucy’s this year. And if there is 
anything I can do to help you get ready 
for the school year, I'll be glad to.” 

There was surprise and relief in Sister 
Perpetua’s face. She took Sister Frances 
Eva’s hand in both her own. “Why, 
thank you, dear,” she said. Her tone was 
still unctuous and over-precise, but 
Sister Frances Eva hardly noticed, “I 
thought you might find it a little diffi- 
cult to work with someone as old and 
stodgy as I am.” 

“Oh, we need a steadying influence,” 
Sister Frances Eva felt the accumulated 
irritation of the summer slipping away. 
Why, it was really just that Sister Per- 
petua was getting old. Perhaps it fright- 
ened her to see younger sisters taking 
firm hold of problems that puzzled her. 
She had been trained for the convent 
schools of the East, not bustling paro- 
chial high schools like St. Lucy’s and St. 
Cajetan’s. Sister Frances Eva sat down. 

The lunch bell surprised them in the 
midst of a discussion of texts and class- 
load and extra-curricular activities. They 
came into the refectory together, still 
talking, and hushed quickly, sliding 
into their places under Mother Ste- 
phana’s calm eyes. 

The quiet old voice intoned the grace. 
Sister Frances Eva was shaken with hap- 
-piness during the sweet familiar prayer. 
Here in the dear refectory at Lallemant 
under the eyes of her mother in God 
there was nothing really hard. Trahe 
me post te. She hummed it to herself 
under the cover of the feast-day clamor 
which broke out after grace. O drag 
me after Thee. 
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THE CONDEMNED PLAYGROUND 
By Cyril Connolly. 287 pages. The 


MacMillan Company. 
This is a closely print- 
ed collection of thir- 
ty-six articles, written 
between 1927 and 
1944, which seemed 
to the author most 
worthy of being pre- 
served. Connolly was 
born in 1903, edu- 
cated at Eton and C. Connolly 
Oxford, wrote for The New Statesman 
ind The Observer, and is now the ed- 
itor of Horizon, which has been called 
the rallying point of everything that 
is young and vital in present-day Eng- 
lish writing.” He describes himself as 
a passionate reader, sightseer, house- 


$2.75 





hunter, motorist, food and wine sam-, 


pler,” which may obviously mean a 
restless dilettante. Avid for sensations 
ind intellectual titillations Connolly no 
doubt is, but he is also evidently an 
eager, earnest analyst of all the annual 
literary attempts to throw light on what 
to him is the mystery of life. So we have 
here comments on such diversified sub- 
jects as Joyce, Gide, Swift, Chesterfield, 
Horace, Thomas Mann, Freud, Hous- 
man, and essays on “French and Eng- 
lish Cultural Relations,” “Defects of 
English Novels,” “The Art of Being 
Good,” and “Writers and Society, 1940- 
3." The sophisticated should like this 
book, but so also should those who like 
to trace the many meanderings of mod- 
ern thought around the rock of reality, 
from which the devotees of the flux per- 
petually shy. 

Here we may catch a glimpse of the 
necessary relation of the Catholic or 
even mere humanistic critic to such a 
writer as Connolly. If you are sitting 
on the rock, you pass judgment on the 
basis of universal concepts and univer- 
sal truths. If you are drifting with the 
ever-changing particular, you must be 
content with merely relativistic nota- 
tions. That Connolly often feels im- 
mersed in the flux, there is no doubt: 
“The feeling of evanescence has always 
been with me.” But he is far from being 
content with it. He even writes: “An 
artistic renaissance can only take place 
where there is a common attitude to 
life. . . .There can be no dignity of 
man without respect for the humanities. 

. . A renaissance also requires a belief 
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in spiritual values, for materialism dis- 
tils nothing but a little rare dandyism. 
. . . Nor can we get such a spiritual 
revival until the religious forces and 
the spiritual humanistic forces come to 
terms. .. . This is the hardest bridge 
to erect, but it will have to be done, 
and should not be impossible for our 
civilization is impregnated with Chris- 
tianity even where it seems unchris- 
tian; the foundations of our beliefs are 
those of Christianity and Greece, how- 
ever those beliefs may have become 
distorted.” 

So, after all, Mr. Connolly has at 
least a foothold on the rock. A fervid, 
fearless, candid critic of his generation, 
his book not only throws much light on 
the English scene, but should prove 
stimulating to the American reader in 
many ways. 

LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 285 

pages. McGraw Hill Book Co. $1.80 
Father Schmiedeler has directed the 
Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference for the 
past fifteen years. His experience has led 
him to realize the need for Catholics to 
study and appraise marriage and family 
life in the light of the teachings of the 
Church. For this purpose, he has written 
a textbook directed specifically for use 
in Catholic high school: courses. Most 
of our senior high school students have 
had some opportunities to study the 
principles of Christian marriage in their 
religion classes; many have also learned 
about family organization and needs in 
sociology courses. Father Schmiedeler 
now hopes that these important topics 
may be studied in school over a longer 
period of time. 

A book which helps Catholics to re- 
alize the Church’s sound philosophy of 
marriage and family life, and how it 
can be used as a force for good in these 
changing times, is more than welcome 
today. Our literature on the subject is 
so lamentably small. Although a high 
school text, Marriage And The Family 
will be found useful by young married 
people and those about to be married, 
especially if they approach the subject as 
members of a, study club. From this book 
they will secure a glimpse of the intri- 
cate social organizations involved in the 
institutions of marriage and the family, 
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of the many factors which’enter into the 
breakdown of family life, and of the 
need of sound social programs for the 
development of satisfactory family liv. 
ing. One might wish that Father Schmie- 
deler had devoted more space to a con- 
sideration of specific state and religious 
programs for the improvement of mar- 
ried life and family organization, but 
those who study his work can, of course, 
turn later to the more specialized litera- 
ture in the field for further details. 

EVA J. ROSS 


WISDOM FOR WELFARE 

By Sister M. Dolorita, S.S.N.D. 72 

pages. Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00 
The present volume, a long dramatic 
poem in five parts, conceives The 
Woman, symbolic both of wisdom and 
of the Blessed Virgin, as leading the 
perplexed men and women of our 
world through the darkness of night 
up to the heights into the City of Love 
itself. 

The argument of the poem is ‘that 
love alone, founded on faith, can cast 
out the fears and doubts which beset 
our civilization, that the welfare of the 
whole world consists in the pursuit of 
heavenly wisdom. While Wisdom for 
Welfare is primarily didactic, and can 
be understood fully only by those who 
have more than the usual acquaintance 
‘with the Sacred Books, it is not without 
strong rhetorical passages of consider- 
able literary merit. Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen’s foreword on Mary's part in the 
Redemption indirectly sheds much light 
on Sister Dolorita’s exalted theme. Read- 
ers of Catholic poetry will welcome this 
new addition to literature inspired by 
liturgy for its subject matter rather than 
for its poetic achievement. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


A POCKETFUL OF PEBBLES 

By Jan Struther. 428 pages. Harcourt, 

Brace & Company. $3.50 
The title of this vol- 
ume by the author of 
the very popular Mrs. 
Miniver harks back to 
a passage in which 
that winsome lady re- 
ferred to the day’s 
experiences which she 
and her husband 
stored up to share 


J. Struther 
with each other at night. It is a happy 
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and suggestive title and almost ironi- 
cally apt, since the pebbles collected in 
anybody’s pocket are generally as vari- 
able in worth as in size and in color. 
Mrs. Miniver’s popularity was due 
not only to warmly universal qualities 
of heart and what used to be described 
as a “pretty wit,” but also to the fact 
that she came into view at one of the 
psychological turning-points of history. 
Then too, she received admirable 
publicity, both private and official. The 
present volume, made up of verses, 
essays, sketches, and even lectures de- 
livered by the author here in the 
United States—probably because there 
are not enough of any one kind to 
make a publishable collection—lacks the 
unity and the poignancy of its predeces- 
sor. It is amusing, of course, to read how 
Jan Struther was metamorphosed into 
Mrs. Miniver (if we happen not to have 
heard it from the lecture platform), or 
about her experiences in Spain and 
the Balkans and in American hotels. 
And the conversation .of women with- 
out men or guests without hosts, the 
difficulties of getting a group of child- 
ren photographed, and the essential 
resemblances between a family and a 
democracy or even a league of nations 
are all attractive subjects for journal- 
istic articles. Some of the verses, too, 
one is glad to read a second time. But 
whether, in view of the paper shortage, 
it was worth while to perpetuate all 
these pages is an open question. How- 
ever, it is a pleasant book to dip into, 
and’ would have been pleasanter if the 
publisher had not set so high a price 
upon it. KATHERINE BREGY. 


TWO WORLDS 

By William B. Ziff. 335 pages. Harper 

& Brothers. $3.00 
The world has changed 
much since Mr. Ziff 
published his The 
Gentlemen Talk of 
Peace. In this sequel 
the same basic concep- 
tions of the earlier 
work are restated in 
the light of develop- 
ments since 1944. One 
may or may not agree with Mr. Ziff's 
reasoning and recommendations for a 
new world order. But one must be im- 
pressed with his survey of world politics, 
his ability to summon historical facts to 
bolster his points, and his adroit mar- 
shaling of analytical conclusions that 
demonstrate his thesis. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Ziff contends that 
the British system is moribund. The 
United States, to save itself in the future 
world, must cease to be the dog wagged 
by the British tail. The greatest emer- 
gent power is Soviet Russia, by nature 
antagonistic to our democratic mores 
and by nature ever more expansive. 
Time runs in Russia’s favor, against 
ours. Yet at the .peak of our power we 
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place our trust in a system—the United 
Nations—whose very principles upon 
which it rests have been demonstrated 
in the past to be futile for maintaining 
peace. So long as all nations cling to 
equal sovereignty, law and sanctions 
are misnomers. 

Consequently, Mr. Ziff contends that 
before our power wanes, there are but 
two courses vis-a-vis with Russia: war, 
and that’s unthinkable; or regional fed- 
eration of nations, and this is sane, sen- 
sible, and urgent. 

Undoubtedly many exceptions could 
and will be taken to not only the thesis 
but to many of the interpretations that 
support it. The arguments against an 
international society of sovereign na- 
tions are scarcely stronger than the argu- 
ments that can be mustered against a 
world federated into five regions. How- 
ever, a healthy note of unimpassioned 
realism is struck in these pages, a char- 
acteristic that cannot but be of value 
and provocative of serious thought for 
anyone who reads the book. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


THE FLIGHT AND THE SONG 

By L. M. Anderson and S.M.C. 175 

pages. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 
This is a book. which mirrors the mood 
of a nation’s countryside in an era of 
impending tragedy. The scene is in old 
Devon; the time, just before Henry 
VIII's defection from Catholicism be- 
came unmistakably clear to his subjects; 
the central figure, a mysterious lad 
named Robin, revered by some as a 
favorite child of God and feared by 
others as a mischievous “changeling.” 

In reality, Robin is a sort of English 
replica of the Poverello, St. Francis; ex- 
ulting in the kindliness of sunshine, 
loving the loneliness of the moors, seem- 
ing even by some uncanny skill to speak 
the language of beasts and birds. He is 
unpredictable in his movements, which 
makes him interesting; he is flawlessly 
accurate in his appraisal of characters 
and situations, which makes him more 
than competent; he is unwavering in 
his love of God and men, which makes 
him a saint. But he is meant to be one 
of the world’s élite, so his creators can 
hardly be blamed if we haven’t met 
many people quite like Robin. 

There is scarcely any plot to this tale, 
but it scarcely has need of one. It is 
simply an artistic portrayal of the life 
and thought of Devon’s lowly peasant 
folk. Their speech is quaint and their 
thinking sometimes queer, especially 
when they voice their sobering fear of 
pixies and yeth-hounds. But, neverthe- 
less, their culture is predominantly Chris- 
tian, and this is part of the unspoken 
message tucked into the pages of this 
historical romance. The readiness with 
which Robin faces a torturous death, 
brought upon him by an irate crowd 
which had been spurred into action by a 
jealous gossiper, points very subtly to a 








the Miracle of | 
Guadalupe... 


ROSES 
FOR 
MEXICO 


By Ethel Cook Eliot 


No devotion in the Church is 
more beautiful, nor so satisfying, 
as the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Mary. The fact that the 
Church has designated Our Lady 
in her Immaculate Conception as 
the patron of the United States 
testifies to the deep veneration 
that Catholics in America feel 
for the Mother of Christ. ROSES 
FOR MEXICO is a timely and 
beautiful account of one of the 
miraculous appearances of Our 
Lady. It tells of the appearance 
of Our Lady to a simple Mexi- 
can, kneeling in prayer on a 
barren rock, and Her request 
that he ask the Bishop to 
build a church on the hilltop in 
Her honor. The natural skepti- 
cism of the Bishop and his de- 
mand fof proof of the miraculous 
Visitation are torn asunder when 
Juan Diego returns with his coat 
filled with beautiful Castilian 
roses which Our Lady had caused 
to spring forth from the rock on 
the hilltop. The church was built 
and is known to millions of Cath- 
olics who have visited it as St. 
Mary of Guadalupe. 

We all know of the tremen- 
dous interest in Our Lady of 
Lourdes, and, more recently, Our 
Lady of Fatima. The visitation 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe pre- 
ceded these visits by hundreds of 
years—in 1531. It is a cultus 
American Catholics can marvel 
at since it reveals the great in- 
terest of Our Lady in the Ameri- 
cas. It is small wonder that they 
look to Her for the answers to 
so many of their prayers. She is 
truly the patron of our country. 
ROSES FOR MEXICO, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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el long years ago in the club- 
house at Merion, Pa., two Aus- 
tralians stood side by side and 
heard their king declare war. They 
were trailing, two to one, at that 
poignant moment in their efforts 
to capture the Davis Cup from the 
United States. They listened to that 
memorable message calling them 
home to battle, shook hands—and 
went out to capture the big silver 
mug symbolic of world tennis su- 
premacy. 

Those two men were John Brom- 
wich, a big, blond fellow who 
wielded a racket with two hands, 
and slim, dapper, debonair Adrian 
Quist. Today they are preparing to 
defend the cup which was locked in 
a bank vault “Down Under” when 
they marched off to the front. 

And rocketing up beside them is 
a youngster who the people in the 
kangaroo country believe makes a 
successful defense an odds-on prop- 
osition. 

The cup clincher is Dinny Pails, 
a twenty-year-old from Sydney who 
promises to put both the veterans 
in the shade. 

For Australian hopes, young 
Dinny came along at the right 
moment. Bromwich still is the 
powerhouse player who never tires, 
a great number-one man as the 
Aussies train to retain the silver- 
ware. But Quist, small and slender, 
is ageing, and much of the speed is 
gone from those graceful legs. 

Which is why it was so important 
that the Australians develop an- 
other singles star who could go full 
blast through two grueling matches. 
The Quist legs undoubtedly will 
last for the one doubles effort. 

The answer is Dinny, a short lad 
from Sydney, who is built along the 
lines of America’s Bobby Riggs, al- 
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though chunkier and a bit heavier. 
And they are saying, the Anzacs, 
that Pails ultimately will be even 
greater than Riggs. They are satis- 
fied that when the challenger— 
probably the United States—takes a 
crack at the cup the last week in 
December at Melbourne, young 
Dinny will be the fellow swaying 
the balance. 

So confident are they that Sir 
Norman Brookes, head of the Aus- 
tralian Tennis Association, recent- 
ly challenged the world to “come 
and get it.” 

There is plenty of foundation for 
this optimism. Bromwich undoubt- 
edly is a great player, yet Pails of 
late has been beating him and Quist 
on weekdays and twice on Sunday. 
The fighting little figure has cap- 
tured the imagination of his coun- 
trymen with a game which appar- 
ently lacks nothing. 

Pails defeated Bromwich twice in 
previous championship tests this 
season and then, in the semifinals 
of the Australian championships at 
Adelaide, he eliminated Quist. 
Bromwich bested the youngster in 
the finals, but the veteran Jack 
Crawford asserted the match was 
the greatest final in -the history of 
the event. Scoring his second victory 
in the championships, Bromwich 
was carried to five sets and had to 
play the most brilliant tennis of his 
career to win 5-7, 6-3, 7-5, 3-6, 6-2. 

Crawford: and Harry Hopman, 
who managed the victorious 1939 
team, agreed that Dinny is the most 
promising player ever developed in 
the country. Hopman, a former 
Aussie Davis Cupper, says that 
Dinny’s service has the unusual 
faculty of swinging his best service 
for ace delivery to either forehand 
or backhand in both courts. 

He should know. Pails aced him 
a dozen times in the inter-state 
matches at Sydney. 

“It is a service to match those of 
Don Budge, Ellsworth Vines, and 
Bill Tilden,” Hopman explained. 
“And he has everything to go with 
it.” 

That is, of course, very bad news 
for America’s Davis Cup hopes. 

—OSCAR FRALEY 
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truth of Christian mysticism—when a 
great evil is on foot the atoning charity 
of the innocent will in some way send a 
plea heavenward from a cross of pain, 
And that plea will be dynamic with the 
force of Christ’s own prayer on Calvary, 
When it comes to getting the really im. 
portant things done, visionaries like 
Robin are eminently practical. 

MARY E. SHIELDs 


MEN AND POWER 

By Henry J. Taylor. 257 pages. Dodd, 

Mead and Company. $3.00 
Men and Power is a 
book about men who 
recently have -had, or 
still have power. In 
two previous books— 
Time Runs Out and 
Men in Motion—Mr. 
Taylor reviewed en- 
tertainingly his distin- 
guished war reporting Henry J. Taylor 
for an important newspaper chain. His 





He was able to fly around the world 
several times, often using chartered 
planes and sometimes even riding in 
the private planes of famous generals. 
However, this latest collection and ela- 
boration of despatches and articles which 
have already appeared in the daily press 
is somewhat below his usual standard: - 

Mr. Taylor writes about cosmic in- 
fluences and the effect power has had 
on both good and bad men (the Holy 
Father, Eisenhower, Salazar of Portugal, 
Franco, Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, 
Churchill, and Roosevelt—among many 
others). But his opinionizing may fail to 
explain satisfactorily to many of his 
readers why power made each of these 
men behave the way they did, while 
making history. Some readers also may 
wish that the book had provided a little 
less dramatization of Mr. Taylor's jour- 
nalistic exploits—in the Richard Hard- 
ing Davis manner—and they might ex- 
cusably prefer to have had him try a 
little harder to answer his own question: 
“What happened to democracy on the 
Continent?” 

Certainly there is no clear answer in 
the following specimen of his theorizing: 
“Nazism was a political action maneuver 
arising from the tongue and pen, aimed 
at the destruction of all sense of pro- 
portion.” 

There are inaccuracies, too, in Mr. 
Taylor’s account of the steps by which 
Franco rose to power and no actual in- 
cidents are cited to substantiate his 
characterization of the Spanish dictator 
as a “provincial-minded man,” but there 
is no reason to doubt that he is quite 
correct in his surmise that Franco calmly 
anticipated and discounted Soviet Rus- 
sia’s attacks on his regime in the current 
deliberations of the UN Security Coun- 
cil. WILLIAM P. CARNEY 
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MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE 
By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 189 
pages. The Declan X. McMullen 
Company. $2.00 

Gaiety, lightheartedness, and rippling 

laughter make up a part of that Chris- 

tian heritage which is normally found 
in the community-room of every con- 
vent. But Father McCorry thinks there 
is less real, deep-rooted joy among nuns 
than there should be. This he implicitly 
attributes to mistaken notions about vo- 
cation, poor psychology, and pettiness. 

So he writes a very brave and ambitious 

little book aimed at laying low the ene- 

mies of joy in the religious life. 

Even if the Sisters do not always agree 
with him, they should like Father Mc- 
Corry’s book immensely; he is frank yet 
always tender; witty without ever be- 
coming unkind; profound in spots yet 
never seeming to talk down to his read- 
ers. And his style, while a bit ‘too obvi- 
ously studied at times, is in general 
both restful and charming. Even a tired 
Sister should be able to pick up this 
book and find relaxation along with her 
instruction. Inspiration too; for while 
shrewdly aware of human foibles, Father 
McCorry never loses sight of the unsung 
heroism of the just ordinary servants of 
God. And he believes in telling them 
about it once in a while. 

Here we introduce to THE SiGn’s read- 
ers a new author and a new Catholic 
publishing company. More power to 
both of them. DENIS O’FARREL 


THE KINGDOM OF JESUS 
By Saint John Eudes. 344 pages. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $3.00 


THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS 

By Saint John Eudes. 180 pages. P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $2.00 
These two books are part of a spiritual 
legacy left to men of good will by one 
who has merited these enviable titles: 
“Author of the Liturgical Worship of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary” 
and “the Father, the Doctor, and the 
Apostle of this devotion.” 

Christians are born of God by bap- 
tism and live the life of Christ by grace. 
Seizing upon this sublime truth, Saint 
John Eudes makes the Christian life a 
fulfillment, in each and every one of us, 
of the life of Christ. He exhorts Chris- 
tians to recognize their dignity as sons 
of God and to realize their obligation 
to let Christ reign in their souls. This 
reign of Christ consists essentially in the 
assent of the mind to the truths of 
Christ, in the obedience of the will to 
the law of Christ, and in the affection 
of the heart for the love of Christ. In 
The Kingdom of Jesus St. John Eudes 
gives us a blueprint for Christian liv- 
ing. In plain simple language, he tells 
Christians what must be done in order 
to “Let this mind be in you which was 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Christ summed up His mission on 
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earth by saying: “I am come to cast fire 
on the earth and what will I but that 
it-be kindled.” The fire Christ cast upon 
earth was His infinite love for His 
Heavenly Father and for the members 
of His Mystical Body. The Sacred Heart 
of Jesus is the symbol of this immeasur- 
able Love. In The Sacred Heart of Je- 
sus, St.. John Eudes plumbs the “depth 
of the riches of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God” and lays the theological 
foundation upon which the whole prac- 
tice of devotion to the Sacred Heart is 
built. 

Neither of these books is burdened 
with recondite speculation but both are 
proof of the saint’s remarkable theo- 
logical, ascetic, and scriptural knowl- 
edge. The translators have succeeded 
admirably in rendering into lucid and 
idiomatic English the seventeenth-cen- 
tury French of Saint John Eudes. 

BERTIN FARRELL, C.P. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CATHOLIC POETRY 

Edited by Alfred Noyes. 440 pages. 
~ J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50 


Just as there will al- , 
ways be an England, ™ = 
so presumably there 
will always be an Eng- Aes 9 38 
lish point of view with 

regard to the world’s 
great poetry. In his 
cullings from tradi- 
tional English Catho- 
lic poetry, Alfred Alfred Noyes 
Noyes is on the whole unimpeachable. 
Few will cavil over his choices in the 
long sweep from Chaucer to Chesterton. 
Within that range, he evinces an inde- 
pendence and a keenness of judgment 
excelling in some respects those earlier 
appraisals which produced the now- 
standard Catholic anthologies of Thom- 
as Walsh, Joyce Kilmer, and Shane Les- 
lie. A praiseworthy instance is his treat- 
ment of John Henry Newman, from 
whose work he offers no fewer than 
seventeen noble selections. Alike to his 
credit are the generous inclusions from 
Henry Constable, Ben Johnson, James 
Shirley, Robert Stephen Hawker, and 
Digby Dolben—poets rich in the Catholic 
legacy yet ail too sparingly appreciated 
by Catholic readers. Mr. Noyes is also 
happy in his inclusion of lays and mad- 
rigals from the times when England was 
as merry as it was Catholic. On the 
heavier side, he slights Gerard Manley 
Hopkins with only three selections, but 
this is pardonable since Hopkins has 
fared profusely at other hands. 

His handling of the Irish poets is less 
than successful, and one searches vainly 
for snatches of authentic song from the 
Catholic poets of Canada and Australia. 
Can it be that Mr. Noyes has never 
heard of Eileen Duggan, the lark of 
New Zealand, whose strain is as un- 
forgettable in its fashion as that of 
England’s own Alice Meynell? 









BOOKS 


by Father Brice, C.P. 
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JOURNEY IN THE NIGHT 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS, AND, IN 
PARTICULAR, A COMPANION TO THE 

FIRST BOOK OF THE 
“ASCENT OF MT. CARMEL" 


Octavo. 159 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


“Fr. Brice gives in his book a kind of in- 
troduction for which many souls have been 
waiting. His ‘Journey in the Night’ is like an 
intimate handshake with our saint, the kind 


his gentleness, his sympathy and under- 
which is the reward for all those who cheer- 


night.”"—Pazx, Newton, N. J. 


SPIRIT IN DARKNESS 
Octavo. 356 pages. Cloth, $3.50 


The world disappears in this contemplation 


way of Faith. 


A SPIRITUAL BOOK 
ASSOCIATES SELECTION 





READY IN NOVEMBER 
TERESA, 
JOHN AND THERESE 


Large Octavo 
about 500 pages 
Probable price $5.00 


vealing an interesting interinfluence. 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC. 
14 Barclay St. 
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that binds your fingers in his, and keeps you 
with him long enough fo see something of 


standing, his zeal for spiritual progress 


fully follow him in their journey in the 


SPIRIT IN DARKNESS is a companion to 
Book Two of the “Ascent of Mount Carmel,” 
in which St. John analyzes the various kinds 
of knowledge that may come to man’s intel- 
lect, and shows why the soul should desire to 
make progress in one path alone—the contem- 
plation which is given in Faith. By means of 
contemplation the soul enjoys great security 
against the world, the flesh and the devil. 


the flesh can have no part in it, and the devil 
is baffled by its darkness. “We see now 
through a glass in a dark manner,” St. Paul 
wrote, and St. John is one with him in urg- 
ing the spirit of man to walk in this secure 


This is a literary portraiture of three great 
Carmelite Saints. It is not merely a collection 
of literary pictures, but a “family portrait,” 
in which Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross; 
and Therese of Lisieux are brought together 
and portrayed under the strong light of com- 
parison that reveals a striking affinity. In 
this book, three great personalities, each re- 
nowned in his own right, are compared; cer- 
tain similarities are accentuated; and the 
intimate spiritual kinship among them is re- 
vealed. In this comparative study of three 
lovable persons, you will meet your favorite 
—in company from which he or she cannot 
be separated. The gates of nationality are 
thrown open, the wall of three centuries 
cast down, so that this trio may be united 
with links of the spirit that are little sus- 
pected by many readers. The practical but 
humble Teresa, the austere yet gentle John, 
the little though great Therese—these are 
portrayed in familiar lights and shadows re- 
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Their Hearts 
Are His Garden 


SISTER M. MARGUERITE, C.S.J. 


This revised, enlarged edition of 
an established favorite employs 
the story medium—tales, conver- 
sations, legends, in simple lan- 
guage and with familiar illustra- 
tion—to impart the essential truths 
of religion to the pre-school and 
kindergarten child. Modern and 
attractive format, with six full- 
page, four-color pictures by Elea- 
nor Dart. "Practical training in 
thinking right and doing good."— 
Ave Maria. 184 pp., clothbound, 
$1.25; paperbound, $1.00 
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It is to his credit that he includes a 
group of what he calls “tributary poems 
by non-Catholics,”—poems Catholic in 
spirit although from authors not of the 
Faith; yet he is apparently unaware of 
Canada’s Edwin J. Pratt, whose Brebeuf 
and His Brethren is rightly rated as 
among the finest Catholic narrative 
poems from a contemporary pen. He 
includes Padraic Colum and _ Joseph 
Campbell, whom both America and 
Ireland claim, but shows no sign of 
having discovered Robert Farren, one 
of the most important of the newer 
Irish Catholic voices. Even the Welsh- 
hearted Mary Webb of Shropshire is 
forgotten; yet many of her haunting 
lyrics are more Catholic in spirit than 
some included on less solid grounds. 

It is in the field of contemporary 
American poetry, however, that he has 
slipped most lamentably. Except for two 
fine flashes—his bold full-length inclu- 
sion of Henry Adams’ The Virgin of 
Chartres and the well-merited recogni- 
tion. given Sisters Madeleva and Maris 
Stella—there are glaring indications that 
his judgment went amiss. No topflight 
collection of American Catholic poetry 
could afford to ignore the work of 
Leonard Feeney, Daniel Sargent, Jessica 
Powers, William Thomas Walsh, Shaem- 
as O’Sheel, T. A. Daly, Francis Maguire, 
and Thomas J. Merton. This anthology 
does precisely that. These are omissions 
which Mr. Noyes will have reason to re- 
gret. Whether he was rushed to print 
or badly counseled, the result is unfor- 
tunate, because these lapses impair radi- 
cally the value of an otherwise opulent 
and attractive book. An authoritative 
anthology of Catholic poetry remains to 
be compiled. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


WRITERS AND WRITING 

By Robert van Gelder. 381 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 
Within the last six 
years, Robert van 
Gelder, editor of the 
New York Times Book ~ 
Review Section, has 
informally interviewed 
some eighty popular 
literary figures who 
find their way into this 
volume on contem- R. van Gelder 
porary American letters. The attractive- 
ness of the resultant accounts of such 
informal chats is due in large part to the 
technique of the interviewer. He asked 
no set questions, took no notes, gave the 
celebrities no opportunity to adopt a 
pose. Simply got them talking on almost 
anything and then dashed back to the 
office to bang out a speedy account of 
the interview. 

Consequently, these pieces have a 
freshness, intimacy, and ring of authen- 
ticity which is most enjoyable; the lit- 
erary lights are not squeezed into a 











preconceived pattern fashioned by van 
Gelder himself; they speak quite natur. 
ally about such things as their pet 
peeves, their hobbies, their writing hab. 
its, their home life, and, of course, the 
ups and downs, the surprises and the 
“breaks” of their own writing careers 
One thing almost all of them have in 
common is a persistent reluctance to 
get down to the laborious and lonely 
business of producing a manuscript. Mr, 
van Gelder could no doubt write an 
attractive article on the devices, ration. 
alizations, and self-trickery used by au. 
thors to postpone this exacting job. 

A worth-while book for people with 
a more than average interest in the con- 
temporary literary scene, but not the 
type which will hold you glued to your 
chair for a long, unyawning session with 
a galaxy of scintillating litterateurs. 
RAYMOND DURRELL 









SPOTLIGHT ON LABOR UNIONS 
By William J. Smith, S. J., 149 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $2.50 

Well-known as a zealous promoter of 
adult education on social matters and 
widely quoted as editor of the Crown 
Heights Comment, Father Smith needs 
no introduction to those familiar with 
progressive thought in Catholic labor 
circles. In this work, Father Smith ap- 
praises the present labor-management 
setup in America and discusses the vari- 
ous changes of outlook required on the 
part of both for the rebuilding of indus- 
trial relations according to a pattern of 
justice. There is a rare balance of judg- 
ment running through his book as he 
dwells on such topics as the inherited 
prejudices of management, the Com- 
munist element in the CIO, the need 
for a cleanup of the PAC, the reluctance 
of AFL officialdom to stamp out notori- 
ous racketeering. 

As would be expected, Father Smith's 
solution to the labor-management con- 
flict lays stress on education and co- 
operation; each group must become 
conscious, not only of the other group's 
rights, but also of its own duties. Only 
co-operation founded upon such mutual 
understanding can forestall the other- 
wise inevitable and unwholesome prog- 
ress of governmental regulation and 
control. Put rather pointedly is the 
thematic observation: “The best way of 
keeping American workers from becom- 
ing Socialists or revolutionists is to make 
American capitalists out of them. That 
cannot be done except through a better 
participation in management and a 
wider distribution of property and the 
fruits of production.” 

At times Father Smith writes with the 
trenchant familiarity of a man on a 
soap-box who has achieved perfect con- 
tact with his crowd. But his habit of 
overworking alliterative phrases will be 
found annoying by some of his readers. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 
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THE The Jesuit Fathers Invite You To Visit 
NATIONAL SHRINE OF THE NORTH i 4 


CAN M 
U R I E Ss Vv I L L ways ask for sta ol daslia Spices, 
A founded 1642 Flavoring Extracts, Mustards, 
tar-Stone of American Sacrifice Teas or Mayonnaise. “You can 


The Shrine celebrates this year the three taste the difference 
hundredth anniversary of the deaths on 
Martyrs Hill of Sts. Isaac Jogues, Rene 
Goupil, and Jehn Lalande. Auriesville is 
alse the birthplace of Venerable Kateri 
Tekakwitha, Lily of the Mohawks. 


PILGRIMAGE SEASON—May 2 to Oct. 20, 1946 
Accommodations at the Shrine Inn, 
Sisters Convent, Jogues Maner 
For information write: Rev. Directer, Martyrs Hill, 
Auriesvilie, N. Y. 
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THE FEVER BARK TREE 

By M. L. Duran-Reynals. 275 pages, 

Doubleday and Company. $2.75 
This is the story of 
malaria and of the 
remedy, quinine, 
which is to be found 
in the bark of the cin- 
chona tree. The story 
ranges from the death 
of Alexander the 
Great among his bw 
troops at the outset of Duran-Reynals 
his invasion of India in 323 B.C. down 
to World War II, when the invasion of 
the Dutch East Indies by the Japanese 
cut off the supplies of quinine and 
forced six hundred thousand sick allied 
soldiers to rely on synthetic antimalari- 
als, such as atabrine, to free them from 
the fevers which have ravaged humanity 
in all the intervening twenty-two cen- 
turies. The Roman fevers invaded the 





in conclave to elect a new Pope. The 
ague was rampant in’ seventeenth-cen- 
tury England, respected neither the 
persons of Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector, nor of King Charles II, his suc- 
cessor. 

In India, in 1860, began “the first 
attempt in contemporary times to carry 
on a public health campaign of national 
scope through government legislation.” 
Italy tried a similar experiment later, 
and in the Philippines “Raise quinine” 
became a battle cry in 1921. The League 
of Nations, through its Malaria Com- 
mission, estimated that the number of 
malarial patients in the world is be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the 
human race and the problem required 
a world-wide Health Organization which 
functioned from the early 1930’s until 
the war began in 1939. 

The first record of the fever bark tree 
from South America we owe to an Au- 
gustinian monk, Calancha, in 1633, two 
hundred years before the days of his 
more celebrated brother in religion in 
Austria, Gregor Mendel of Brunn. Card- 
inal de Lugo, a Jesuit, introduced it at 
the Vatican and for centuries the ground 
bark was known as the Jesuit’s Powder. 
A rector of the Catholic University of 
Louvain ridiculed its efficacy in the 
seventeenth-century, but an_ English 
apothecary attained fame in the same 
era by administering it as a secret remedy 
to English, French, and Spanish royalty, 
as an infusion of the bark in wine. The 
story of the remedy, the initial opposi- 
tion it aroused, the vicissitudes attend- 
ing its scientific development, the in- 
trusion of commerce and greed, the 
transfer of varieties of cinchona tree to 
Ceylon and India and finally the trans- 
fer of seeds of the best variety, the 
calisaya, through an Englishman, Ledg- 
er, from Peru to India where they would 
not thrive and to Java where they 
throve into a world monopoly, all this 












is told with captivating detail. 
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The book can be enjoyed by aay 
educated person and is, potentially, a 
great movie script when the lords of 
Hollywood are once more looking for a 
companion piece to Pasteur or Madame 
Curie. HUGH S, TAYLOR 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION 
With an Introduction by Rev. 
Reginald Walsh, O. P. 305 pages. 
Newman Book Shop. $3.75 

The Newman Book Shop was well ad- 

vised to reprint this book of medita- 

tions on the Passion of Our Lord. They 
were written originally by an anony- 
mous mistress of novices of the Institute 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and were in- 
tended for private circulation only. The 
warm reception they received both with- 
in and without the Institute prompted 

Father Walsh to edit them for general 

use and to publish them in 1922 

The method followed by the author 
in these meditations is that of Saint Ig- 
natius Loyola, which is a good method 
in itself, though some devout souls find 
great difficulty in practicing it. There 
are other methods of meditating on the 

Passion that are also good and can be 

followed by those who use this book for 

inspiration. In using such a_ book, 
methods are not to be confused with 
ends. When meditating on the Passion 
of Our Lord, the end to be sought is the 


‘love of Christ and the imitation of His 


virtues in daily life. The method that 
best insures this end, easily and swiftly, 
is the method to be followed by the in- 
dividual. 

Whoever wishes to meditate on the 
Sacred Passion and desires to reap the 
rich and abundant fruits that accrue to 
such a holy exercise, will find abundant 
material full of unction in this book. 
The general format and type face are 
worthy of commendation. 

ADRIAN LYNCH. C. P. 


IT IS DARK UNDERGROUND 

By Loo Pin-Fei. 200 pages. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $2.75 
This is an amazing wartime story of 
China Underground. Chinese teenagers 
formed an underground movement 
known as the Special Youth Group. They 
went in for spying and sabotage against 
the Japanese invaders. It is a saga of 
courage and patriotism, danger and 
terror. 

It was really a children’s army. Eight 
high school students formed the ground- 
work. They had no weapons, no money, 
no influence, and no experience. They 
had no connection with the Chungking 
Government nor the Yenan Communists. 
All they had was militant patriotism 
and tremendous courage. Yet the move- 
ment grew until these youthful “Fire 
Gods” numbered into the thousands. 

Some unforgettable pictures emerge 
from the dark underground of danger 
and terror. There is the flying-squad-on- 
bikes delivering, rapier-like, newspapers 
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—over the unsuspecting head of a Jap 
guard—with an iron bar inside! Ware- 
houses are. fired by cotton balls soaked 
in gasoline; factories are blown up by 
homemade bombs. The dread Jap Chief 
of Police is bumped off and Chinese 
puppets are liquidated. When trained 
Japanese espionage finally caught up 
with the teenagers, there followed mass 
arrests, torture, and execution. 

The author, Mr. Loo, tells us that this 
China Underground is still functioning, 
and will continue in peacetime. Let’s 
hope that this particular youth move- 
ment in China will express its patriot- 
ism and courage in less violent methods. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE MYSTERIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By M. J. Scheeben, 834 pages. B. Herder 
Book Company. $7.50. Father Cyril Vollert, 
S.J., is the translator to whom theological 
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students are indebted for this English ver- 
sion of Scheeben’s great dogmatic synthesis, 
Die Mysterien des Christentums. The treat- 
ise is built on nine mysteries of the Christian 
faith, studied in the following order: The 
Most Holy Trinity; God in the Original 
Creation; Sin; The God-Man and His Econ- 
omy; The Eucharist; The Church and the 
Sacraments; Christian Justification; Glorifi- 
cation and the Last Things; Predestination. 
Scheeben considered his work clear enough 
and simple enough for readers without a 
philosophical or theological background; 
this was no doubt the optimism of genius. 
But seminarians and professional theolo- 
gians will surely want this profound, pro- 
vocative, and fascinating work. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. 
By Rev, Thomas J. Hosty. 114 pages. The 
Bruce Publishing Campany. $1.50. If a man 
wants to win and hold the interest of teen- 
agers, he has to talk their own language. 
Father Hosty knows how. These talks are 
crystal clear and possess a directness and 
sincerity which makes one admire the apt- 
ness of Father Hosty’s title. They deal with 
typical problems of high-school boys and 
girls—charity, purity, confession, prayer, vo- 
cation, and the like. The book is well or- 
dered and the intriguing titles given to the 
various chapters should stimulate interest. 
Once aroused, Father Hosty’s style will 
hold it. 


Reviewers 

KATHERINE Brecy, Litt.D., dramatic and 
literary critic, is author of The Poets’ 
Chantry. 

WILLIAM CARNEY, correspondent for The 
New York Times, is a close student of Eu- 
ropean affairs. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY, PH.D., teaches Eng- 
lish at Fordham University and is Associate 
Editor of Spirit. 

mo Lyncu, C.P., was for many years 

Associate Editor of The Sign. 

pepo J. A. Mercier, PH.D., author of 
Challenge of Humanism, has been on Har- 

vard’s faculty for thirty- five years. 

Eva J. Ross, Pu.D., has recently completed 
a forthcoming translation of Rev. Robert 
Kothen’s work on family life, Vers Une 
Mystique Familiale. 

Hucu S. TAytor, Sc.D., F.R.S., is Dean of 
the Graduate School at "Princeton Univer- 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 

COMPARE! our Values, Ideas and Profit: 
Our ‘1946 Prize Winner’’ 21-Folder 
Christmas Box, sells for $1, sent on ap- 
proval. No investment. Also Religious, 
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everydays, etc. Work With A Leader backed by a quarter 
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ization can benefit, tool Act Now! Eorly Starters Make 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 
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B A R RY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Degrees in Arts_and Science: Music, Teacher 

Training, Home Economics, Business. 

Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 

All sports. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 
degrees. 

Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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ST. JOSEPH’S "Scion" 
= SCHOOL 


Box B, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by Xaverian Brothers. Seventh 
grade thru High School. State Accredited. 
Individual and Small Group Instruction 
Emphasized. All Sports. Moderate Tuition. 

Send for Catalog. 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 


Portiand, Maine 


A select boarding school and day school 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited i byt the 
Catholic University of America, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and by the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Board. Beautifully situated three 
miles from the city, in extensive grounds. Ele- 
mentary and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
A Catholic College for Women condui icted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
a, a Nursing, Medical Technology, 
Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 


Arts Diploma _(Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the Colleg: 




















DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
loth Grades. Accredited. 
Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "war‘cc" 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 








MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 
Conducted by Satan of St. Francis Xavier since nao 3098. 


Students from to West coast; Central 

America. Scientific, Classical, and ess ~- He 
bE iS, Accredited by Middle States Association 
and All > sports, band, tra. 
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Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES ' 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School rtments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal_and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects Extensive 
‘ letics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink 


Address Directress 


ST. JOHN'S VILLA 
ACADEMY 


CLEVELAND PLACE, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation wader Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade thro 
High ig meeting Rone. F ——-~ 
rifle ranges. ages, 28-acre laying fi 6ist 

50 mi trom ‘NoY pA ete con- 
Yenient. — 


Rev. BrorHer BREND. 
Box 8, Oaxpars, L. 2..:0.. 





REGIS COLLEGE sasschoon 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
B.A. and BS. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 
Fer catalog: Address the Registrar 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











El y, High School and Commercial 
Phone Gib. 7-4150 


ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 





. Distinctive—Accredited 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 
EKER KKK KKK 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Por the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by = Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer collegiate degrees. Affiliated 
with the Catholic University of America, by 
the University of the State of New York. bership 
in the Association of Am as and New A 
land Association of Colleges and ——— 
Resident and non-resident 





SIENA HEIGHTS stcncin 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
BScholor Donreas tne Arts, SelencesyPhiosophy,, Muste 
Commercial. Education, Home Economics; ‘Teacher 
bu 3; 

' 








Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
of. SAINT TERESA “winn: 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher’s License by the — 

York Board of Regents. Accredited b 





Association of American Universities. ids 
Membership in the North Central — 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 


grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of eaen, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
A standardized Conservatory of Musie is maintained 


in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 
———- a td 
















Caldwell Cellege for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dofninic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees - 
I Teacher and Secretarial Training 






























Founded 1847 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Tuxedo Park, New York 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Country school for girls, beautifully located 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue C. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Chartered by the Regents 


g the R Hills. College 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











CONDU: 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y¥. 
CTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Liberal Arts, Nur 
Accredited by the Association of Amerikan Universities 


Address Secretary 


sing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Wonien from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
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sk Fictrrocus Oh 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Independent People by Halldér Laxness 

The Light of Stars by Evelyn Voss Wise 

We Happy Few by Helen Howe 

The Charity Ball by jessie Scott 

The Unforeseen by Dorothy Macardle 

Third Avenue, New York by John 
McNulty 


Independent People by Halldér Laxness 
> Modestly subtitled “an epic,” Mr. 
Laxness’ novel, for almost five hundred 
over-size pages, ploddingly details the 
attempts of a doughty countryman 
named Bjartur to pay for, maintain, and 
improve his own farm in Iceland in the 
early part of the present century and 
thereafter. 

Bjartur has a passion for independ- 
ence. He will be beholden to no one; he 
will not seek credit; he is content with 
a life of constant work and hardship 
provided he can be his own man, hold 
his own acres, and speak his mind freely. 
He is as impatient of the beliefs of 
others as of their friendly suggestions. 
“I consider societies the ruination of 
the individual,” he says. 

Fanatically intent on independence, 
he feels no compunction when one wife, 
then another, dies from the harshness 
of life in his household. One by one his 
children die or depart, save a son some- 
what like him, and the only one whose 
going he regrets is a stepchild bound to 
him by an ever-flickering lust. 

But he does not live in an economic 
vacuum. Even on his remote farm, he 
feels the repercussions of violent upsets 
in world capitalism. When the co-opera- 
tive movement is introduced to Iceland, 
he grudgingly joins a local organization, 
only to be ruined as the project, and the 
political regime springing from it, are 
manipulated for the benefit of a favored 
few. He ends far poorer than he began. 
But before he leaves the acres which he 
struggled heroically to keep his own, he 
has met, in town, some admirable men 
who speak with enthusiasm of the new 
order in Russia. 

There it is. This is what this bleak, 
scornful, ironic work has been leading 
up to. The views of capitalism, of the 
co-operatives, of political democracy, 
and of religion taken in this book is 
that of the propagandist. All are dis- 
credited, and it is broadly, if briefly, 
hinted that there is but one alternative. 
As a novelist, Mr. Laxness has imagina- 
tion, insight, power. His picture of life 
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on the far fringes of Iceland is realistic 
and absorbing. Some of the characters, 
especially the ancient grandmother, are 
memorable. There is a crudity about 
the work, a naturalistic approach to 
human relations, which suggests identi- 
fication of people with the animals 
looming so large in the mind and the 
life of the peasant. 

(Knopf. $3.00) 


The Light of Stars by Evelyn Voss Wise 
> Father Gregory Lane is, in 1899, 
relieved of his chancery post and made 
pastor of St. Christopher’s in the tene- 
ment district. Although a native of this 
parish, Father Lane is averse to return- 
ing there. The years have brought 
comfort and culture, a liking for luxury, 
ind an interest in literature, music, the 
theater. None of these has any place in 
St. Christopher’s, with its ramshackle 
rectory and its withering desert of 
poverty. The career to which Father 
Lane had looked forward, the promi- 
nence and the power which had seemed 
in his grasp, now recede as laborious, 
slow, and obscure work engulfs him. 
Fundamentally he is priestly, and, as 
the years pass, he becomes a great man 
to thousands and, one must suppose, in 
the eyes of God, for, loving and at one 
with his people, he is their father and 
benefactor. When given an offer of 
promotion, he refuses and dies where 
he has so fruitfully lived. 

This is a gentle novel, instinct with 
appreciation of the priesthood and dis- 
cerning in the situation which it posits 
at the start. It is a Going My Way sort 
of story, with greater spiritual aware- 
ness and implications. However, it wears 
thin as it advances, and becomes epi- 
sodic, for a fine theme is somewhat 
superficially and sentimentally treated 
and suggests contrivance rather than 
growth. More edifying than illuminat- 
ing, The Light of Stars will be popular. 
(Bruce. $2.50) 


We Happy Few by Helen Howe 

> Miss Howe here shows the utter 
helplessness of the self-styled liberal 
pagan in meeting life’s immemorial 
crises and the particular crises of the 
present age. She dissects Dorothea Nat- 
wick, beautiful, of choicest New England 
stock, moneyed, musical, educated—in 
short, something pretty special and de- 
lightedly aware of the fact. The Natwicks 


_(father, mother, and Dorothea) are a 
closed corporation, self-satisfied, preen- 
ing themselves on their intellectual 
autonomy, and ever so clever about that 
ridiculous fossil known as morality. 
Three young men pay court to Doro- 
thea: a rugged Westerner, physically at- 
tractive but a menace to her lovely little 
Natwick cosmos; a bounder who is 
convenient as an opponent at tennis and 
a saxophone soloist; and a sensitive, 
worshipful Boston blueblood on the 
Harvard faculty. It is the last, John Cal- 
cott, whom Dorothea chooses, for he is 
in every way so suitable. 

The years work no change in her 
arrogance or selfishness until the late 
war claims her husbai as a victim, 
occasions a disillusioning a¥air with the 
callous bounder, and again brings into 
her life the Westerner, now a distin- 
guished senator who bluntly tells her 
off. Overwhelmed by grief, shame, and 
self-knowledge, Dorothea learns that she 
has no resources to meet life outside 
her shattered realm of pretense and 
artifice. But she begins acquiring these, 
the hard way. 

The author does a gratifying job of 
clawing on bigotry, stupidity, and hum- 
bug. She is better at this rather special 
kind of performance than at thorough- 
going exploration and revelation of 
character and its consequences. Excel- 
lent in its central idea and expert in 
many of its parts, her outspoken novel 
lacks the coherence and the drive which 
would make it more than facile surgery. 
(Simon and Schuster. $2.75) 


The Charity Ball by Jessie Scott 
> Lewis Benedict married beneath him. 
His wife died when their two daughters, 
Harriet and Esther, were in their ‘teens. * 
They were sent to their Grandmother 
Benedict, a woman with a beautiful 
home and a cold heart. Herself a para- 
gon of beauty and social distinction, she 
fed her sense of power and infallibility 
from the wounds she deliberately in- 
flicted on those about her. Pitted against 
her, Harriet and Esther are naive, igno- 
rant, socially inexperienced and mala- 
droit, under a cloud because of their 
unsatisfactory mother, and free of all 
the prejudices which are the law of the 
set over which their grandmother pre- 
sides. At home there is the malice of 
their grandmother. At school there are 
the snobbish cliques. They know much 
heartache and belated triumph as they 
move up to, then down from, the grand 
climax of the charity ball. 

If old Mrs. Benedict is something of 
a fairy tale ogress, the youngsters in this 
enjoyable novel, alternately - amusing 
and affecting, are the real article, na- 
tural and authentic in thought, speech, 
and action. The author performs the 
not inconsiderable feat of looking at 
life through their minds and eyes and 
thus producing a refreshing narrative 
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THE LAYMAN’S RITUAL 


A New Liturgical Prayer Book 


Ideal size for pocket or handbag 
Black and Red Type 


COMPILED AND EDITED 


Father A. W. Hall, O.MLL, Ph.D., S.7.L. 


CONTENTS 


FIRST PART 
Daily Exercises 


Morning Prayers 

Morning Offering 

Meditation 

Prayers Before Mass and Communion 
Holy Mass 

Thanksgiving After Communion 


Particular Examen 
Grace Before and After Meals 


The Rosary 

Visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
Visit to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Night Prayers 


SECOND PART 


s 


The Ritual 
Baptism Blessing After Childbirth 
Reception of Converts Jubilee Wedd 
Baptism of Adults Communion of the Sick 
Lay Baptism e Unction 
Confirmation Apostolic Blessing 
Penance Pra _ ba 4 = a tame 
Matrimony B f Adul 


Blessing Before Childbirth Burial of Children 


THIkw PART 


Devotions 
Devotions to the Holy Trinity Devotions to St. Joseph 
God the Father Holy Family 
God the Holy Ghost oe © to the Saints 
God the Son Various Prayers 
Litany of the Holy Name Church Unity Octave 
Sacred Heart Last Day of the Year 
Forty Hours New Year’s Day 
Way of the Cross Indulgences 
Devotions to the eset Virgin Association of Mary Immaculate 
Mary Apostolate of the 
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Association of Mary Immaculate. 

St. Patrick’s College. 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Enclosed find the sum of $............... for “The Layman’s Ritual.” 

7) Pemeeae th DR, TOE CIO esi ersts oi5 ogo do 8b an de Rbeds ce pedvecgrecsccccectecs $1.00 

[] Flexible imitation leather binding, full gilt edges, silk markers.................... $2.00 

[) Black fine grained leather bin . full gilt edges, silk headbands and markers, 
personal name stamped in gol "on front cover, if desired. 


0 With name [J] Without name...... tA OD REE ERAS REET ET OPO $3.00 
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“! Am He Whom Thou Seekest,” 


interesting pamphlet portraying the life of a 

Sister of Mercy. Written especially for young women 

interested in entering upon the religious life. For 

copy, write to 

Mother Superior, Sacred Heart Convent 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


They Also Serve 


VOCATION to the 
Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 





God. One who has the right 





intention of dedicating his life 








to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


A Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling You to 
serve Him. The Passionist Sisters are 
a Congregation of trained Social 
Workers and Educators, affiliated with 
the Passionist Fathers. The Novitiate 
for the United States is at Mt. St. 


. Father Provincial, C. P. 
pee og Bristol, R. 1. For — i 7 ge 2d 
apply to the Rev. Mother Provincial, Chicago 
C.P. 18 
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which is a little mechanical only at its 
conclusion. 
(Macmillan. $2.75) 


The Unforeseen by Dorothy Macardle 
> A summer afternoon or evening can 
be divertingly passed with Miss Mac- 
ardle’s yarn about a woman able to see 
things before they happen. Laid in 
Ireland (where else?), the occasionally 
eerie story recounts the torment under- 
gone by Virgilia Wilde as, quite against 
her will, she skids about in time and gets 
previews of what is going to befall 
those dearest to her. Her lively daughter 
Nan is involved; as are Timeen, a 
‘inker’s roguish son; the wise and pious 
iervant Bridget; and the two Drs. 
Franks, father and son, the former a 
widower attentive to Virgilia, the latter 
a bachelor smitten with Nan. When lik- 
ing springs up between Virgilia and the 
elder Franks and love draws Nan and 
the younger Franks together in an en- 
gagement, Virgilia sees danger and 
death for Nan at the hands of the man 
whose wife the girl has agreed to be- 
come. Since Virgilia has recently been 
proved correct in her prevision, she in- 
sists that her daughter must have noth- 
ing more to do with her finance. How 
the resultant trouble is resolved forms 
the denouement of the book. If the 
reader can accept Virgilia’s power, he 
will doubtless enjoy this smoothly man- 
aged thriller. 

(Doubleday. $2.50) 


Third Avenue, New York by John 

McNulty 
> In the stories which make up this 
small volume, John McNulty has tried, 
generally with brilliant success, to catch 
the speech, the thought processes, and 
the manners of the people in his chosen 
locale. It is only when he seems to be 
taking seriously the comparison of him- 
self to O. Henry that he sounds false 
notes. 

He writes of bartenders, cabbies, truck 
drivers, drunks, news vendors, horse 
players, summers, bums, cops, draftees, 
and, as he reproduces their talk and, 
with apparent casualness, seizes upon 
definitive gestures, he makes them come 
vividly alive. One smiles over their refer- 
ences to “Stross waltzes” and “self-con- 
science-stricken” persons, their deter- 
mination to “trash out” disputed 
questions, their assertion that someone 
“befuggles” them. One laughs at the 
Irish gigolo, the choosy taximan, the 
sour-beer artist, the tweedy lady from 
Boston, the saloon keeper who hurries 
to the newsreel theater when trouble 
impends in his establishment. But one 
appreciates most the humanity, the 
wholesomeness, the inherent pathos of 
these pieces which are at their best 
when the author ostensibly lets them 
run freely off the pen. His art is most 
impressive when least obtrusive. 

(Little, Brown. $2.00) 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 

















MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School 
Departments 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses lead to BA., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In cooper- 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and ‘diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


MT. GALLITZEN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 














for Boys Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


‘MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


— to yome Men and Boys the opportu- 
to study for the Order. Lack of d 
oe: mpediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted 
For further information write to 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 

















FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded in 184! Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding 
and Day School on Seventy 
Acre Campus. New Fresh- 
man Class in September 
College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 
Fordham Preparatory School 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Business 
School of Law 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 
At 134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Write for Catalogue. Specify Department 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Gondusted A, An. La wor of the Society of the 
Holy C A College for Catholic Women. 


sylvania with ae to confer Degrees in Arts, 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of th ° 

Address Registrer 




















The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 

T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 

















De Sales Heights, Visitation Academy 


Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Accredited by the West Virginia State De- 
partment of Education. Boarding and Day 
School for GIRLS. College Preparatory. Gen- 
eral and Commercial Courses. Intermediate 
Department. Ideal Location. 





Address the SISTER DIRECTRESS 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN crinc'scz.ca Heer 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 





Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 





Jesuit Brothers 


Men over - who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 

willing to work as members of the Society of Jesus, are invited to 

write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 

N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 

Brothers do not study or teach. They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 
or on the foreign missions. 





tmissions, —e special | Sunday and 





volunteers are sent. 
Graduates of the 


pt hay 








school, and such as have had some or com- 
plete See ee ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are wel- 
Advanced students who are deficient in Latin credits 
receive special courses. If you are too poor to pay the full fees we shall 
seek to solve your problem through the aid of special benefactors. 
Such as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate f diatel 
No charges! Write: to the address helow saying you want to become a 
Salvatorian Priest and indicate your age, health, extent of education etc. 





OU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 


We welcome to our Society any worthy young man who is sincerely 
willing to leave the world and consecrate himself to God. As a Salvatorian 
Home-Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving retreats, 
feast-day sermons, or to the work of 

tion and the of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign 
Missions a varied and great apostolate awaits him; but ordinarily only 


OR A LAY BROTHER? 


No Studies, No Tuition Required 


Join our active and contemplative Society 
if you wish to consecrate yourself to God as a 
Lay Brother, devoting your life to prayer and 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
shall be glad to teach you one. what 
ts good in you for God's Cause! Ask for 

ion saying you want to become a 














VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 


SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, 


ST. NAZIANZ, WIS. 








(Continued from page 7) 


CHANCERY OFFICE, 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


By its publication of articles on prob- 
lems of national and international im- 
port from the pens of competent au- 
thors; by its own able presentation of 
those and similar questions from the 
viewpoint of Catholic principles; by its 
sound and enlightening comments on 
current events; by its running accounts 
of activities of the Passionist Fathers in 
the foreign missions, and by its stimulat- 
ing articles on the Passion of Our Lord, 
to say nothing of its various other de- 
partments always conducted on a high 
plane, your monthly magazine, THE 
Sicn, has won for itself an eminent place 
in the field of Catholic periodicals. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, for me to 
compliment you, as its editors, and your 
predecessors in office, on the occasion of 
the magazine’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and to give you the assurance of my best 
wishes for continued success in so im- 
portant a field of Catholic Action. 

With sentiments of esteem, I am 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
+ J. A. FLlorrsn 
Archbishop of Louisville. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


THe CHANCERY OFFICE, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
My heartiest congratulations upon 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of THE SicN. 
I pray blessings of Almighty God 
upon your endeavors, confident that 
you will reach even greater heights of 
excellence in the apostolate of the press. 
With all good wishes, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
*« Epwarp D. Howarp 
Archbishop of Portland in Oregon. 


ARCHBISHOP’s HoUusE, 
Norwoop, Onio. 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

I extend my cordial congratulations 
to the editors of THE SicNn, on the -oc- 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their publication. 

They have labored zealously to unify 
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the thought of Catholics; they have 
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BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Siasaieed Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and who feel 





‘ themselves called to serve God in the Selinisue state. 
| Boys who have ——— grammar school or 
M higher grades may apply 
j REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.¢.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lacy 
j Holy Hill P. ©O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
: Worthy boys unadle to pay board and tuition will 
| be given consideration, 
S <I 





AN INVITATION FROM CHRIST 


To all ——— oe wee who have the sincere 
desire become ssionary Priests plus the necessary 
mental, ‘rail an a. spirit qualifications. The Graymoor 


Friars, raneiscans, offer you the sublime 

opportunity of aruting your life to the thrilling work of 

saving souls on home or foreign missions. Young men may 

enter whe Seminary at Graymoor in September, after the 8th 

Grade or the Completion of any High School or College Year. 

Write: Father Daniel Francis, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison,N. Y. 
Lay Brothers, too, are needed! 


rite: 
Father Angelus Francis, S.A., Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — 
her scapular. If you are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers 
untold possibilities for your talents. Girls from 15 to 35, of good 
feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life htdden in Christ in a Com- 
munity dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive literature 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 
St. Patrick’s Home, 66 Van Cortlandt Park South, Bronx 63, N. Y. 





atholic families, who 




















FRANCISCAN CONVENT’""~2 
i Rock Island, Illinois 

Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
} f the Order of St. Francis. Community repre- 
$ sented in the Diocese of Peoria, Green Bay, and 
} Archdiocese of New York. Candidates to the 
5 Ss od may apply to 
ri MOTHER SenenAat.. 767 - 30th ST., 
j ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
3 Or St. Joseph's Boys’ School for the Deaf, 

909 Hutchinson River Parkway, 

j New York 61, New York. 
tem 3g] 








The Religious Hospitclers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 





Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Francis Convent Springfield, I\linois 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther a Many Ne wiliate, = ——y A Sa 
pany 0 o erre, ana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 














t| pital. weer 
‘respond with the 
} MOTHER SUPERIOR 
| Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
RL Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
a ES LO LE 


Pro 








SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


of Maryville, Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages. Young ladies desirous of 
winning souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Maryville, 
Missouri. 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINESISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer and 
apostolic work, according to Benedictine ideals, 
may write for information’to Mother Prioress of 
the Missionary Benedictine Sisters, Immaculata 
Convent, Norfolk, Nebraska. 





HAVE YOU A DARING 4 


MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 

The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 











SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER poeren. 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


to tt ee ae) lives to the 
Young women Gupes es yp ya 
estly invi nee to write to penny Mother “ea 
at Y HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE. ¥ 








The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaining the family to Christ through exercising 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 

Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, Sod 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission 
For further anformotion apply to Reverend cone. 
Vicar, 246 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 
Novitiate, 6611 Wissahickon ‘Ave., Phila. 19, Penn. 











YOUNG LADIES 
wishing to become co-victims with Christ through 
the active apostolate of teaching youth, of al- 
levating ts La infirmities of the aged, of managin 








the domestic affairs of Episcopal residences * 
Eccissosica er and seminaries are in- 
vited to 
st ADORERS OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS BLOOD 
St. Joseph's Convent Columbia, Pa. 











BE A CATECHIST SISTER 
OF ST. JOHN BOSCO 
Young Conmniie with =o jaree. ielavars I Sold 


on Texas 
teaching Religion, Visiting” anil en % 


mercy. Sfete age. Address: Sister Directress, 
Catechist Sisters of St. John Bosco. 


ROMA, STARR COUNTY, TEXAS 
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MISSIONARY SISTERS 
MOST SACRED HEART 


in devot their lives to 
—— nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory of the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are t 











courageously expounded the Catholic 
position; they have helped our people 
to understand the needs of the missions 
at home and abroad. 
May God bless the editors, readers, 
benefactors, and friends of THE S1cn. 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 
* Jounn T. McNicnoras 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


CHANCERY OFFICE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
Epitors or THE SIGN: 

I am very happy to extend my cordial 
congratulations to THe Sicn on the oc- 
casion of its silver jubilee, and to add a 
word of heartfelt commendation. 

Tue Sicn has had signal success in 
making our people acquainted with the 
work of the foreign missions. It has also 
been the medium by which the Catholic 
point of view and Catholic philosophy 
of life have been presented to the 
people of the United States. 

I pray that THe Sie¢n will continue its 
splendid work in the years to come. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
*- Joun J. Mitty 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


ARCHBISHOP’s Houser, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

The mutual relationship maintained 
for a quarter of a century between those 
who publish and those who read Tue 
Sicn has produced a publication that is 
worthy of the designation appearing at 
the masthead as a subtitle: National 
Catholic Magazine. 

By its choice of great Catholic authors, 
national and international, in the early 
years of its flowering, THE Sicn immedi- 
ately won a unique place in the hearts 
of readers throughout the English- 


‘speaking world. 


The choice of topics and the point of 
view was from the first Catholic in every 
sense of the word, resulting in eagerness 
of the publishers to produce and the 
public to seek the treasures that have 
flowed consistently from sources ever 
fresh and exhilarating. 

May the years of silver lengthen into 
decades of gold for the edification of all 
who seek in Tue Sicn refreshment for 
mind and heart! 

Felicitating all who have contributed 
to the joy of this jubilee, I remain 

Very faithfully yours, 
+ J. G. Murray 
Archbishop of Saint Paul. 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHBISHOP, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I am glad to send greetings and con- 
gratulations for the occasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of THE Sicn. 

The well-merited success that has at- 
tended your efforts to publi.¢ a high- 
class Catholic periodical should be very 
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WOULD ' YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter @ congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic gh lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in ms of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? nurse? to cate- 
cise? to work in the BA or foreign missions? or 
likeM ~\ of ees devote og to ee a! 
Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. 
euuk ‘Bst6 West Center ‘han ieee i 
consin, who receives ulants inte the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 














WANTED—Trained case workers and 
working supervisor. Agency is expand- 
ing its family and child welfare serv- 
ices. Good supervision and adequate 
salary based on training and experi- 
ence. Transportation paid to San 
Francisco. Write Catholic Social Serv- 
ice, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
3, California. 








Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor 
will ,;which does not name Our Lord 
Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Al- 
mighty God. It is fitting that gratitude 
prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which 
are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity will be making 
possible magnificent achievements for 
His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have 


helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you 
possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, and 
for the support of those laboring in 
fields afar, suggest that this definite 
provision be embodied in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws 
- the State of New Jersey, the sum 
ee PH ($ ) 
y ae and | further direct that any 
and all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 


THE SIGN xevseres 














Public Speaking || 


Learn theory and fundamentals at homé 
3 Toy time. Lt ag acquire actual expe- 

ce and p p—, 1 e and ad- 
py for eeu booklet, “Power 
of Effective 8 7 ay 


ke po lessons in public 


WORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 263¢ 
1315 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 
















ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,De'"., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters “of “the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air Mental, . contagious 


cases not admitted. 
Address Sister Superior 





gratifying to us all. It shows that our 


people do have an appreciation of good 
literature and that they will support it. 
May God continue to bless this im- 
portant work in the years to come. 
With good wishes, I am 
Sincerely in Christ, 
>; JosepH E. Ritter 
Archbishop of Indianapolis. 


ARCHBISHOP’S RESIDENCE, 
DuBUQUE, Iowa. 
Epitrors OF THE SIGN: 


In these times when the power of the 
press is used in so many cases to foster 
pernicious errors and evil ends, we look 
with gratitude to the efforts the Catholic 
Press is making to counteract these dan- 
serous agencies and to present in a real- 
istic manner the Catholic way of think- 
ing. 

Among the leading publications of 
the Catholic Press, THE SIGN is to be 
extended especial commendation for its 
outstanding and successful labors dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. Its pres- 
entation of the issues and topics of the 
day, its feature stories, its excellent 
reviews on current movies, and its other 
splendid articles all make this publica- 
tion an interesting. and appealing mag- 
azine for the general reader. -Its great 
popularity testifies to its appreciative 
reception by the public. 

We heartily congratulate the staff of 
Tue SicNn, and we pray that God’s best 
blessing may continue to be with you 
throughout the years. 

Sincerely yours in Our Lord, 
+ Henry P. ROHLMAN 
Archbishop Coadjutor of Dubuque 


THe CHANCERY OFFICE, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


May I, on the 
occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of THE 
SicNn, offer to you 
and your staff 
very sincere con- 
gratulations. 

Tue Sicn has 
earned for itself a 
definite place in 
Catholic journal- 
ism. Its articles 
are sprightly and interestingly written. 
The subject matter is contemporary and 
presented in a readable way. Some peo- 
ple would not agree entirely with your 
editorial policies. But, then, variety is 
the spice of life, and liberty of opinion 
is a priceless treasure. 

That you may have twenty-five more 
years of success is the wish and prayer of 

Yours very sincerely in Christ, 


>; James H. RYAN 











August, 1946 


Archbishop of Omaha. 
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You'll keep right on wearing this 
dress long after baby's arrival! It 
doesn't look like a maternity dress 
and it doesn't act like one either! 


There are no bothersome buttons or 
snaps to keep re-sewing. Every bit 
of adjustment is taken care of by 
the clever elastic inserts in the waist- 
line. Styled with a flattering, square 
neckline, a dainty, ruffled yoke, a 
full bodice and a separate self belt. 


Good quality cotton fabrics— 
guaranteed vat dyed and pre- 
shrunk. Colors: aqua, light blue and 
maize. (We reserve the right to mail 
the color available when order is 
received.) 


Sold by mail only. Your money back 
if not completely satisfied. 


$3.98 





No. C.O.D.'s 
L. H. CARTER (Department 104) rn 
36 East 22nd Street ' 
New York 10, N. Y. : 
Please send me ............ of your Maternity , 
Dresses at $3.98 each, postage paid. Size 12 ! 
14 16 18 20 (circle size wanted). | enclose | 
check or money order (DO NOT MAIL CASH). : 
r 
L 
SNE os vc ccdusncesedbacsecccenstcnesbeuentesess 1 
a 
1 
SEPT PTT ITT Te TTI TT Lie eee 1 
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PASSIONIST 
CHINESE MISSIONS 
CHRISTMAS CLUB FOR CHRIST 
CLUB LETTER 


Dear Members: 


Do you wonder just what 
the Passionist Missionaries 
do with your pennies? We 
call your attention to 
Hunan Harvest, a book writ- 
ten by Father Theophane 
Maguire, C.P. A beautiful 
word-picture of the joys 
and sorrows of the mission- 
aries fighting to win souls 
for Jesus Crucified. 


What does the Missionary 
think of your charity?. The 
author offers the follow- 
ing: "After the famine, we 
discussed relief work. We 
tried to place some esti- 
mate on those pain-drenched 
months. So much rice used, 
so many mouths fed, so much 
medicine distributed. All 
this had been made possible 
by the generosity of Ameri- 
can Catholics." 


To know more about the 
Passionist Missions in 
Hunan, China, fill in and 
mail the coupon below. This 
book will thrill you! 


God bless you. 
Sincerely, 


Gi Cmcrtemviniil tt ts 


CHARGE [) 


ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 


.. STATE... 


eee 


‘ bn MF Hunan Harvest....-.. 


PAYMENT ENCLOSED [) 


Please send me........ 


CITY.. 








CHANCERY OFFICE, 
Newark, New JERSEY. 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
I congratulate cordially the Reverend 
Passionist Fathers, publishers, and all 
members of their editorial staff in all the 


many signal accomplishments of their . 


National Catholic Magazine, Tux Sten, 
during the first twenty-five fruitful years 
of its precious existence. 

Financial earnings of THE SIGN are 
applied to the support of the Passionist 
Missions of China. 

I warmly recommend subscriptions to 
and prayers for THE Sicn and contribu- 
tions to and prayers for the Passionist 
Missions in China. 

May God bless and prosper THE Sicn, 
the Passionist Missions in China, and 
all their benefactors superabundantly, 
always. I am 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 

*- THOMAS JosEPH WALSH 
Archbishop of Newark 


Pro-Labor Union 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 


This is just another of your subscribers 
to endorse the letters of A. F. Brown and 
Karl Weber, protesting your pro-labor 
union attitude. 

I am a retired. economist—was for nearly 
twenty years staff economist of the United 
Business Service of Boston—yes: a capital- 
istic business and investment advisory 
service. 

Sometime, perhaps a year ago, I wrote 
you at some length, introducing myself, 
criticized your economic articles as one- 
sided and offered to write you something 
presenting the capitalist-employer view- 
point. I have done quite a lot of writing 
on economic subjects in connection with 
the United Business Service, and spoken 
before many business, and some _ labor 
groups. Your editorial on “The Right to 
Strike,” and the “Case of the Miners,” is 
perhaps the most partisan and unsound 
piece of economic writing I have yet seen 
in THe Sicn. And I have been a reader of, 
and rooter for THE Sicn for at least ten 
years. 

I could write you a criticism of that edi- 
torial in detail. I refrain because I have 
no faith that you would be interested in any 
other viewpoint. If I am mistaken in this, 
and if you have any thought of including 
in your magazine any representation of an 
Opposing viewpoint to that of union labor, 
I shall be glad to apologize—and furnish it. 
I quite cheerfully admit that I consider 
myself competent to do so. My contribution 
might even furnish you with a good “cap- 
italistic” target to shoot at. That would be 
quite all right by me. And it seems to me 
it would make THE SIGN look a lot better 
if it presented both sides. 

Cocoa, Fla. HERMANN F. ARENDTZ 


“Youth Adrift” 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


“Youth Adrift,” by J. Edgar Hoover, was 
both instructive and foreboding in that it 
clearly portrays the moral corruption into 
which this country is rapidly declining. 
After reading and considering the astonish- 
ing facts written in black and white in your 
magazine, I could not but realize that some- 








thing should be done at once to save Amer 
ican youth. 

I am sure that this article has opened the 
eyes of many who were unaware of the ills 
in this country, and that they will co. 
operate with the F. B. I. in helping to 
lessen crime. . 

I hope that in the near future, Mr. 
Hoover will write another article on Crime 
and Delinquency. 

(Miss) Mary R. O’HAraA 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Our State Department 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


Now that our representative on the UN 
has resigned, and there is a hopeful sign 
that politico-neurotic Mr. Braden will soon 
resign, it may not be out of place to wonder 
if we are going to see a more realistic for- 
eign policy. The several previous changes 
at the top of the State Department, how- 
ever, failed to unseat the layers and echelons 
of leftist officials who are not big potatoes 
in the news but who manage to make and 
push through many policies. 

Only a few months ago these State De- 
partment minor chiefs, following the leftist 
idea of creating chaotic incidents that aid 
Communistic penetration, published their 
blue book designating the Argentine Gov- 
ernment as “fascist.” Now that we are in 
wrong with Argentina, Russia has taken 
away our trade in linseed, hides, and other 
products. Now, these officials, with the help 
of Comrade Lange, want us to have nothing 
to do with Spain so that the road will be 
clear for Russian intervention there, with 
Soviet control of Spanish copper, lead, tin, 
iron, mercury, and other materials. 

In 1934 I wrote in the Navy Magazine of 
London two articles which gave the correct 
line-up for World War II. I say now that 
the economic moves of World War III are 
already under full swing. Comrade Stalin is 
a wiser planner than the late paperhanger, 
and he is always assisted in his moves by the 
economic commandos of our State Depart- 
ment. He already has control of 25 per cent 
of the linseed and 25, per cent of the sugar 
of the world. He already has the lead, 
nickel, copper, iron, coal, uranium, and 
many other products of Central Europe. 
With our Near East policy to help him 
create trouble in Palestine, he is well on his 
way to control the petroleum, chromium, 
manganese, and other rich resources of 
Turkey, the Near East, Baluchistan, and 
Afghanistan. He will gradually take the rich 
minerals of Sinkiang and other Chinese 
border states just as he has recently taken 
part of Afghanistan. Then, if England 
moves out of India, it will be easy to stir up 
troubles there and take over the rich north- 
ern states. 

Poland is today crushed under the worst 
autocracy it has ever had in its history. But 
our State Department officials consort with 
the stooge that Russia has placed as the 
representative of Poland, and we play her 
game in Spain and the Near East. American 
policy is not really made by our Secretaries 
of State. It is made by the minor officials 
who daily plug for their ideas and force 
them eventually to the top. What we really 
need is a good housecleaning in Washing- 
ton that will get rid of the leftists who 
made our economic policies. 

GEORGE STUART BRADY 
Washington, D. C. 
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Thomas Cardinal Tien of China with Fr. Theophane Maguire, 
Cc.P., author of Hunan Harvest and former editor of THE SIGN / 


The “China Harvest” ripens toward full fruition. After now speaks for his people and represents them in the 
enturies of apostolic cultivation Holy Mother Church — highest councils of the Church. 
1as garnered a choice soul in the person of Cardinal 


; ‘ ; ; For a quarter of a century the Passionist Missionaries 
lien, and has adorned him with the princely robes and 


‘ ; have been reaping and gathering the Hunan harvest. 
privileges of her rarest honors. A native son of China 


Father Theophane’s book, Hunan Harvest, is a story 


of the labors of Passionist Missionaries in northwestern 


Hunan. By toil and sacrifice, even to the shedding of 
blood, the Passionists have helped to swell the great 


China harvest of souls. 


The readers of THE Si¢N by generous co-operation 
have made possible the work of our Missionaries. Read 
Hunan Harvest. It will give you a better understanding 
and appreciation of the results of your zealous assist- 


ance, 


(See Page 80 for order blank) 











